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CHARLES  I.  AND  COMMONWEALTH. 


J  HE    commotions  of  this  reign,  both   civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  gave  birth  to  the  larger  and 
more  valuable  portion  of  its  prose  literature. 
Polemics  still  continued,  though  they  received 
in  part  a  new  direction.     According  to  Wood, 
it  was  a  common  practice  with  the  students 
of  Oxford,  at  this  period,  to  seize  all  oppor- 
tunities of  wrangling,  in  order  co  prepare  them- 
selves, by  habitual  disputation,  for  those  more 
serious  controversies,  in  vvh^'ch  they  expected 
to  be  afterwards  engaged.   The  absurd  attempt 
of  Laud  to  establish  an  uniformity  of  religious 
worship  in  the  three  kingdoms,    gave  great 
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umbrage  to  the  Scots  and  Puritans,  and  en- 
gendered much  polemical  bitterucss.  It  were 
endless  even  to  enumerate  the  productions 
which  teemed  from  the  press,  on  most  of  the 
topics  of  controversial  theology  ;  nor  would  it 
be  very  edifying  to  dwell  on  the  cant  of  the 
pulpit,  and  the  declamations  of  party. 

But  the  most 'important  theologic  dispute 
was  the  old  one  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants ;  and  which  probably  originated 
in  the  favour  shewn  in  this  and  the  preceding 
reign  to  the  Jesuitical  priests.  Many  of  these 
were  allowed  to  reside  in  Oxford  or  its  vici- 
nity ;  and  they  seized,  with  their  characteris- 
tic zeal  and  activity,  all  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing converts  among  the  students,  many  of 
whom  they  contrived  to  decoy  to  the  Jesuiti- 
cal colleges  al^road.  In  this  manner,  the  fa- 
mous Chillingworth,  subsequently  the  re- 
doubted chimpion  of  the  Protestants,  was 
enticed  to  the  college  at  Douay,  by  the  Jesuit 
Fisher,  a/ias  Perse, 

Moral,  political,    and    metaphysical    philo- 
sophy, obtained  a  precision  ^lid  clearness  un- 
known before.     The  miufls  of  men,  penetrated 
and    disturbed   by    the   dreadful   evils    which 
'  vqi:ed  their  country,  were  naturally  urged,  in 
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the  intervals  of  their  alarm,  to  enquire  deeply 
into  their  causes— to  examine  into  the  very 
foundations  of  society — that  they  mav  find  a 
basis  for  a  more  secure  and  permanent  fabric 
of  social  peace.  But  diBercnt  minds,  thoujj^h 
probably  called  into  activity  by  the  same  gene- 
ral circumstances^  were  led  to  dilferent  and 
even  opposite  principles,  particularly  in  go* 
vernmentr  While  Hobbes  became  the  advo- 
cate of  despotic  rule,  the  more  courageous 
and  generous  sentiments  of  Milton,  of  Har- 
rington, and  of  Algernon  Sidney,  rendered 
them  the  champions  of  freedom.  The  same 
general  causes  produced  also  several  histo- 
rians of  these  tumultuous  times. 

Amidst  this  political  confusion,  the  drama- 
tic writers  died  away,  and  left  no  successors. 
When  the  troubles  began,  we  ceased  also  to 
have  Any  voyagers  and  travellers,  who  cou- 
frtributed  very  largely  to  the  literary  trcasurcH 
of  the  two  preceding  reigns.  There  are 
probably  fewer  translations  likewise  of  tliitf 
date;  and  certainly  fewer  books  pf  mere 
amusement.  In  fact,  people  had  something 
else  to  do  than  read  for  amusement.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  apply  the  epithet  of 
amusing  to   Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor — be^ 
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yond  all  doubt  the  noblest  writers  in  the  lan- 
guage. Tliey  both  possess  all  the  higher  qua- 
lities of  genius,  sublimity  of  conception,  rich- 
ness, and  splendor  of  imp-gination,  unrivalled 
flow  and  copiousness  of  language.  However 
little  we  may  be  able  sometimes  to  sympathize 
with  their  opinions,  considered  philosophically, 
it  is  the  rare  excellence  of  these  great  authors, 
always  to  fill  and  occupy  the  soul. 

Auto-biography  was  begun  by  lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury ;  and  continued  by  various  reli- 
gious enthusiasts,  who  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  diaries.  Of  these,  Ibelieve>. 
archbishop  Laud's  is  the  first ;  and  the  custom 
has  descended  to  Whitfield  and  Wesley  of 
modem  times. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  literature  of  this  reign 
(or  rathe):  these  reigns)  is  very  important ;  and 
posterity  reaps  the  advantage  of  calamities,^ 
which  no  good  mind  would  wish  to  see  super- 
induced, even  upon  the  most  distant  and  bar- 
barous portion  of  the  globe* 
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HALL. 


JosiEPH  Hall^  an  eminent  and  learned  dn 
•vine,  and  successively  bishop  of  Exeter  and 
Norwich,  was  born  July  I,  1574,  at  Ashby  de 
la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire.  Haying  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  his  native 
place,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  £ma^ 
nuel  College,  Cambridge ;  of  which  be  be«- 
came  a  Fellow. 

After  continuing  about  seven  years  at  col- 
lege, he  was  presented  by  sir  Robert  Drure^ 
to  the  rectory  of  Halsted  in  Suffolk.  In  1605, 
he  accompanied  sir  Edward  Bacon  to  the 
Spa;  in  which  journey  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  obsetving  for  himself  the  state  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Romish  Church  ;  and  at  Brussels 
he  had  a  conference  with  Costei  the  JesniU 
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On  his  return  he  obtained  the  donative  of 
Wah ham-Holy-Cross, .  in  Essex ;  and  about 
the  same  time,  ]6l2>  look  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor  of  Divinity,  having  been  a  little  before 
made  chaplain  to  prince  Henry.  His  next 
preferment  was  to  a  Prebend  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Wolverhampton  ;  and  while  ab- 
sent in  France,  attending  on  the  embassy  of 
lord  Hay,  in  I616,  he  had  the  Deanery  of 
Worcester  conferred  upon  him.  The  year 
following^  he  attended  his  majesty  into  3cot- 
lilnd  as  one  of  his  chaplains ;  and  in  16 18  was 
one  of  the  English  divines  who  attended  the 
synod  of  Dort.  He  was  raised  in  1627,  to 
the  see  of  Exeter;  from  which,  in  1641,  he 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Norwich. 

Hall  was  of  the  number  of  those  bishops 
who,  on  the  30th  of  December  of  the  same 
year,  joined  in  the  protestation  against  the 
validity  of  all  laws  made  during  their  forced 
absence  from  parliament.  In  consequence  of 
which,  he  with  the  rest  was  sent  to  the  Tower ; 
and  was  released  only  on  giving  500pl.  bail, 
when  he  withdrew  to  Norwich.  In  1643,  the 
order  was  issued  for  sequestering  notorious 
delinquents,  among  whom  his  name  was  in- 
cludcUi  and  he  was  now  reduced  to  great  dis- 
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tress,  living  only  on  a  very  small  allowance 
from  the  parliament.  He  died  in  l65(),  at 
an  inconsiderable  village  near  Norwich,  in  his 
eighty-second  year. 

1.  Bishop  Hall  was  one  of  the  antagonists  of 
Milton  in  controversial  theology.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  troulbles,  he  wrote  several 
tracts  in  favour  of  episcopacy.  The  first  of 
these  was  entitled,  **  Episcopacy  by  Divin#i 
Right  asserted."  London,  lfi4(),  4to.  I'his 
treatise  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance 
of  G.  Graham,  bishop  of  the  Orkneys,  openly 
renouncing  his  episcopal  function  before  the 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  and 
craving  their  pardon  for  having  accept- 
ed it. 

^.  Not  long  after,  he  published  another  tract 
in  support  of  the  liturgy  and  episcopacy.  Thi* 
was  entitled  "  An  humble  Remonstrance  to 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  by  a  dutiful 
Son  of  the  Church."  London,  1640,  4to, 
To  this  an  answer  appeared  the  following 
year,  by  Smectymimus,  a  fictitious  name,  com- 
posed of  the  initial  letters  of  the  christian  and 
surnames  of  the  five  following  persons,  the 
real  authors,  viz:  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund 
Calaraey, Thomas  Young, Mathew  Newcomen, 
and  William  Spurstow.     It  was  called  *^  An 
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Answer  to  a  Book  entitled  'An  humble  Rci 
monstrance/  In  which  the  Original  of  Li- 
turgy and  Episcopacy  is  discussed ;  and  Que- 
ries propounded  concerning  both/'  &c.  Lon- 
don, 1641, 4tOi 

3.   In   reply   to   Smectymnutis,    the  bishop 
published    the    same  year,    '^  A  Defence  of 
,the    humble    Remonstrance   against   the  fri* 
volous    and    fatse    Exceptions   of    Smectym* 
nuus ;  wherein  the  Right  of  Liturgy  and  Epis- 
copacy is   clearly  vindicated  from    the  vain 
cavils  and  challenges  of  the  Answerers.     Se- 
conded (in  way  of  appendance)  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  famous  Divine  of  the  Palatinate, 
Abrahamus  Scultetus,  late  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity in  the  University  of  Heidelberg;  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy,  and 
the    No-right   of    Lay-eldership.'*      London,^ 
1641.      Smectymnuus  again   rejoined  in   '^  A 
Vindication  of  the  Answer  to  the  humble  Re- 
monstrance, from   the  unjust  Imputation   of 
Frivolousness   and    Falsehood ;    wherein    the 
cause  of  the  Liturgy  and  Episcopacy  is  fur- 
ther   debated."     London,    1641.     Hall    con- 
cluded the  dispute  by   "  A  short  Answer  to 
the  tedious  Vindication   of  Smectymnuus,   by 
the  Author  of  the    humble  Remonstrance.'' 
London,  1641^  4to, 
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^On  this  occasion  Milton  trrote  his  two 
Jtraots ;  1.  Animadversions  upon  the  Remon* 
strant's  Defence  against  Smectymnuus.  2.  An 
Apology  for  Smectymnmts. 
^  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  this  contro- 
versy the  bishop  shevjrs  greater  moderation  and 
urbanity  of  language  than  any  of  his  anta- 
gonists. 

It  w^ere  needless  to  particularize  any  more 
of  the  writings  of  bishop  Hall,  since  h^s  works 
complete  have  lately  been  thought  deserving 
of  republication.  They  are  comprised  in  IQ 
vols.  8vo.  1806. 

As  controversial  theology  cannot  be  sup- 
posed very  interesting   to  the  generality  of 
readers,    particularly   on    topics  .which  have 
lost  much  of  their  former  interest,  I  shall  not 
select  any  passages  from  the  treatises  above- 
mentioned.     Perhaps  a  few  extracts  from  the 
.  bishop's   "  Occasional   Meditations,"  w  ill    be 
thought  to  exhibit  as  fair  a  specimen  of  hi* 
characteristic  qualities  as   a  writer,  and  as  a 
man,  as  any  extracts  that  could  be   chosen.- 
Hall  has  been  stiled  the  Christian  Seoeca,  from 
his  sententious  manner  of  writino:,  and  from  the 
particular  resemblance  of  his  '*  Meditations/'' 
to  "  Seneca's  Morals.." 


10  HALt* 

Tipon  the  Sight  of  a  Tree  full-blossmned* 

Here  is  a  tree  overlaid  with  blo^ssoms  ;  it  is  not 
possible  that  all  these  should  prosper ;  one  of  them 
must  needs  rob  the  other  of  moisture  and  growth  ; 
I  do  not  love  to  see  an  infancy  over-hopeful ;  in  these 
pregnant  beginnings  one  faculty  starves  another, 
and  at  last  leaves  the  mind  sapless  and  barren  ;  as 
therefore  we  arc  wont  to  pull  off  some  of  the  too 
frequent  blossoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive ;  so,  it 
is  good  wisdom  to  moderate  the  early  excess  of  the 
parts,  or  progress  of  over-forward  childhood.  Nei- 
ther is  it  otherwise  in  our  Christian  profession ;  a 
sudden  and  lavish  ostentation  of  grace  may  fill  the 
eye  with  wonder,  and  the  mouth  with  talk,  but  will 
not  at  the  last  fill  the  lap  with  fruit.     ' 

Let  me  not  promise  too  much,  nor  raise  too  high 
expectations  of  my  undertakings ;  I  had  rather  men 
should  complain  of  my  smaU  hopes,  than  of  my  short 
performances. 
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Upon  Occasion  of  a  Red-breast  coming  into  his  Chamber. 


/ 


Pretty  bird,  how  chearfuUy  dost  thou  sit  and  sing, 
and  yet  knowest  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou 
shalt  make  th}'  next  meal ;  and  at  night  must  shrowd 
thj'self  in  a  bush  for  lodging !    What  a  shame  is  it 
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for  me,  that  see  before  me  so  liberal  provisions  of 
my  God,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  my  own 
roof,  yet  am  ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and 
mithankful  dulness.  Had  I  so  little  certainty  of  my 
harbour  and  purveyance,  how  heartless  should  I  be, 
how  careful ;  how  little  list  should  I  have  to  make 
music  to  thee  or  myself.  Surely  thou  comest  not 
hither  without  a  Providence.  God  sent  thee  not  so 
n^uch  to  delight,  as  to  shame  me,  but  all  in  a  con- 
viction of  my  sullen  unbelief,  who,  under  more  ap- 
parent means,  am  less  chearful  and  confident ;  rea- 
son and  faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in 
thee  mere  instinct  of  nature ;  want  of  foresight  makes 
thee  more  merry,  if  not  more  happy  here,  than  the 
foresight  of  better  things  maketh  me. 

O  God,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those 
powers  thou  hast  given  me  above  these  brute  things  ; 
let  not  my  greater  helps  hmder  me  Irom  an  holy  se- 
curity, and  comfortable  reliance  on  thee. 


Upon  the  kindling  of  a  Charcoal  Fire, 

There  are  not  many  creatures  but  do  naturally 
affect  to  diffuse  and  enlarge  themselves  ;  fire  and  wa- 
ter will  neither  of  them  rest  contented  with  their 
own  bounds ;  those  little  sparks  that  I  see  in  those 
coals,  bow  they  spread  and  enkindle  their  next  brands. 
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It  is  thus  morally  both  in  good  and  evil ;  either  of 
them  dilates  itself  to  their  neighbourhood  ;  but  espe* 
cially  this  is  so  much  more  apparent  in  evil,  by  how 
much  we  are  more  apt .  to  take  it.  Let  byt  some 
spark  of  heretical  opinion  be  let  fall  upon  some  un^ 
stable,  pfoud,  busy  spirit,  it  catcheth  instantly ;  and 
'fires  the  next  capable  subject;  they  two  hav«  easily 
inflamed  a  third ;  and  now  the  more  society  the  more 
speed  and  advantage  of  a  public  combustion.  When 
we  see  the  church  on  a  flame,  it  is  too  late  to  com- 
plain of  the  flint  and  steel ;  it  is  the  holy  wisdom  of 
superiors  to  prevent  the  dangerous  attritions  of  stub-  • 
bom  and  wrangling  spirits ;  or  to  quench  their  first 
;5parks  in  the  tinder. 

But,  why  should  not  grace  and  truth  be  as  sue* 
cessful  in  dilating  itself  to  the  gaining  of  many 
hearts  ?  Certainly  these  are  in  themselves  more  win- 
ning, if  our  corruption  had  not  made  us  indisposed 
to  good :  O  God,  out  of  an  holy  finvy  and  emulation 
at  the  speed  of  evil,  I  shall  labour  to  enkindle  others 
mih  these  heavenly  flames  j  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  they  spread  not. 


Upon  the  Sight  of  two  SnaUsp 

There  is  much  variety  even  in  creatures  of  the  same 
^ifid.    See  there,  t\yo  snails  -,  one  hath  aii  house,  the 
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Other  wants  it ;  yet  both  are  snails,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  case  is  the  better  :  that  which  hath  an 
house  hath  more  shelter,  but  that  which  wants  it 
hath  more  freedom ;  the  privilege  of  that  cover  is 
but  a  burthen ;  you  see  if  it  hath  but  a  stone  to 
climb  over,  with  what  stress  it  draws  up  that  bene- 
ficial load  ;  and  if  the  passage  prove  strait,  finds  no 
entrance;  whereas  the  empty  snail  makes  no  differ- 
ence  of  way.  Surely,  it  is  always  an  ease  and  some- 
times an  happiness  to  haye  nothing ;  no  man  is  so 
worthy  of  envy  as  he  that  can  be  cheerful  in  want. 


Upon  hearing  of  Music  hy  Night. 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead 
season !  In  the  day  time  it  would  not,  it  could  not  so 
inuch  affect  the  ear.  All  harmonious  sounds  are  ad- 
vanced by  a  silent  darkness ;  thus  it  is  with  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  ^  the  gospel  never  sounds 
so  sweet  as  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  pur 
pwn  private  affliction ;  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  dif- 
ference is  in  our  disposition  to  receive  it.  O  God, 
whose  praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night,  mak<* 
piy  prosperity  conscionable,  and  my  crosses  cheer- 
ful 
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Upon  the  shutting  of  One  Eye, 

AYhen  we  would  take  aim  or  see.  most  exquisitely, 
we  shut  one  eye :  thus  must  we  do  with  the  eyes  of 
our  soul ;  when  we  would  look  most  accurately  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  we  must  shut  the  eye  of  reason  ;  else 
the  visual  beams  of  these  two  apprehensions,  will 
be  crossing  each  other,  and  hinder  our  clear  discern- 
ing ;  yea,  rather  let  me  pull  out  this  right  eye  of 
reason,  than  it  shall  offend  me  in  the  interruptions 
of  mine  happy  visions  of  God. 


Upon  the  Sight  of  an  Owl  in  the  Twilight. 

What  a  strange  melancholic  life  doth  this  crea- 
ture lead ;  to  hide  her  head  all  the  day  long  in  an 
ivy  bush,  and  at  night,  when  all  other  birds  are  at 
rest,  to  fly  abroad,  and  vent  her  harsh  notes.  I 
know  not  why  the  ancients  have  sacred  this  bird  to 
wisdom,  except  it  be  for  her  safe  closeness,  and  sin- 
gular perspicuity ;  that  when  other  domestical  and 
airy  creatures  are  blind;  she  only  hath  inward  light, 
to  discern  the  least  objects  for  her  own  advantage. 
Surely  thus  much  wit  they  have  taught  us  in  her; 
that  he  is  the  wisest  man  that  would  have  least  to 
do  with  the  n\ultitude  ;  that  no  life  is  so  safe  as  the 
abscure ;  that  no  retiredness,  if  it  have  less  comfort, 
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yet  less  danger  and  vexation ;  lastly,  that  he  is  truly 
"wise  who  sees  by  a  light  of  his  own,  when  the  rest  of 
the  world  sit  in  an  ignorant  and  coAfused  darkness, 
unable  to  apprehend  any  truth,  save  by  the  helps  of 
an  outward  illumination. 

Had  this  fowl  come  forth  in  the  day  time,  how 
■bad  all  the  little  birds  flocked  wondering  about  her,  to 
see  her  uncouth  visage,  to  hear  her  untuned  notes ;  she 
likes  her  estate  never  the  worse,  but  please th  herself 
in  her  own  quiet  reservedness ;  it  is  not  for  a  wise 
man  to  be  much  affected  with  the  censures  of  the 
rude  and  unskilful  vulgar,  but  tO/hold  fast  unto  bis 
own  well-chosen  and  well-fixed  resolutions;  every 
fool  knows  what  is  wont  to  be  done ;  but  what  is 
best  to  be 'done,  is  known  only  to  the  wise. 


Upon  the  Sight  of  a  Great  Library. 

What  a  world  of  wit  is  hve  packed  up  together !  I 
know  not  whether  this  sight  doth  more  dismay  or  com- 
fort me ;  it  dismays  me  to  think,  that  here  is  so 
much  that  I  cannot  know  ;  it  comforts  me  to  think 
that  this  variety  jdelds  so  good  helps  to  know  what  I 
Should,  There  is  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solo- 
mon— there  is  no  end  of  making  many  books  ;  this 
sight  verifies  it ;  there  is  no  end ;  indeed,  it  were 
pity  there  should ;  God  hath  given  to  man  a  busy 
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soul ;  the  agitation  whereof  cannot  but  through  time 
jind  experience  work  out  many  hidden  truths  ;  to  supt 
press  these  would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  man- 
kind ;  whose  minds,  like  unto  so  many  candles, 
should  be  kindled  by  each  other :  the  thoughts  of 
our  deliberation  are  most  accurate;  these  we  vent  into 
our  papers ;  what  an  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  * 
offence  of  necromancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the 
ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whether  human  or 
divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all  my  doubts  !  that 
I  can  at  pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  reverend 
fathers,  and  acute  doctors  from  all  the  coasts  of  the 
earth,  to  give  their  well-studied  judgments  in  all 
points  of  question  which  I  propose !  Neither  can  I 
cast  my  eye  casually  upon  any  of  these  silent  mas- 
ters, but  I  must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness 
to  complain  of  choice. 

No  law  binds  me  to  read  all ;  but  the  more  we 
can  take  in  and  digest,  the  better-liking  must  the 
mind's  needs  be  ;  blessed  be  God  that  hath  set  up 
so  many  clear  lamps  in  bis  church. 

Now  none  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  plead  dark-* 
ness ;  and  blessed  be  the  memory  of  those  Lis  faith* 
fill  servants,  that  have  left  their  blood,  their  spirits, 
their  lives  in  these  precious  papers;  and  have  wil-- 
lingly  wasted  themselves  into  these  during  monu- 
ments, to  give  light  unto  others. 


Upon  Moats  in  the  Sun. 

llow  these  little  mo^ts  move  up  and  down  in  tb^ 
sun,  and  never  rest,  whereas  the  great  mountdins 

.  stand  ev€r  still,  and  move  not  but  with  an  earth- 
quake; even  so  light  and  busy  spirits  are  in  con- 
tinual agitation,  to  little  purpose ;  whilp  great  deep 
wits   sit  still,  and  stir  not,  but  upon  extreme  occa- 

•  sions  :  were  the  motion  of  these  little  atoms  as  use- 
ful  as  it  is  restless,  I  had  rather  be'  a  moat  than  a 
mountain. 


Upon  a  Man  sleeping, 

1  do  not  more  wonder  at  any  man's  art  than  at 
his,  who  professes  to  think  of  nothing  to  do  nothing: 
and  I  do  not  a  little  marvel  at  that  man  who  says 
he  can  sleep  without  a  dream ;  for  the  mind  of 
man  is  a  restless  thing ;  and  though  it  give  the  body 
leave  to  repose  itself,  as  knowing  it  is  a  mortal  and 
earthly  piece,  yet  \tself  being  a  spirit,  and  therefore 
active,  and  indefatigable,  is  ever  in  motion  :  give  me 
a  sea  that  moves  not,  a  sun  that  shines  not,  an  open 
eye  that  sees  not;  and  I  shall  yield vthere  may  be  a 
reasonable  soul  that  works  not.  It  is  possible  that 
through  a  natuiial  or  accidental  stupidity,  a  man  may 
not  perceive  his  own  thoughts ;  (as  sometimes  the 
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eye  or  ear  may  be  distracted,  not  to  discern  his  own 
objects)  btit  in  the  mean  time  he  thinks  that^  where- 
of he  cannot  give  an  account ;  like  as  we  many  times 
dream  when  we  cannot  report  our  fancy.  I  should 
more  easily  put  myself  to  school  unto  that  man,  who 
undertakes  the  profession  of  thinking  many  things 
at  once :  instantany  motions  are  more  proper  for 
a  spirit  than  a  dull  rest.  Since  my  mind  will  needs 
be  ever  working,  it  shall  be  my  care,  that  it  may 
always  be  well  employed. 


(  31  ) 
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Edward  Herbebt,  baron  of  Cherbuiy  in 
Shropshire^  an  eminent  statesman  and  writer, 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  andliom 
at  Montgomery  Castle,  in  Wales,  in  1581.  He 
was  admitted  gentleman  commoner  of  Uni«, 
versity  College,  Oxford,  at  thei  age  of  fourteen ; 
but  left  college  without  a  degree.  He  then 
set  out  on  his  travels,  applied  himself  to  mili* 
tary  exercises,  and  returned  an  accomplishe4 
gentleman. 

On  occasion  of  the  promotions  preparatory 
to  the  coronation  of  James  I.  he  was  created 
Knight  of  the  Bath ;  and  was  subsequently 
one  of  the  council  of  his  majesty  for  military 
affairs.  About  16 16,  he  was  sent  ambassador 
.to  Louis  Xnif  kipg  Qf  l^rance,  (o  ^t^edjate- 
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the  relief  of  the  protestants  there ;  whence 
he  was  recalled  in  1621,  by  reason  of  a  dis- 
pute between  him  and  the  constable  De 
Luines.  In  1625,  he  was  created  an  Irish 
Baron,  and  also  Baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in 
Shropshire.  Siding  with  the  parliament  dur-^ 
ing  the  civil  wars,  his  castle  o'f  Montgomery 
Avas  demolished  by  the  royalists;  for  which, 
however,  he  afterwards  received  a  compensa- 
tion from  the  republican  party,  1644.  He  sur-^ 
vived  thi$  but  a  few  years  j  dying  at  his  house 
in  London,  l648»    ^  ' 

1.  His  mpst  celebrated  work  was  written  fh 
Ijatin,  and  entitled,  De  Feritatey  prout  distin^ 
guitur  a  Revelationey  a  Deritfimiliy  a  posnhili, 
ti  falso ;  cut  operi  additi  sunt  duo  alii  tractatus 
pfimus'de  camis  errofum,  alter  de  religione  laid, 
ctifnappendice  ad  sacerdotes,  necnon  quibiisddih 
poematibus.  The  object  of  this  treatise  is, 
to  establish  the  authority  and  sufficiency  of 
natural  religion,  in ,  opposition  to  revelation. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Paris  in  1624,  and  again 
in  16S5 ;  and  in  London,  1645,  4to, 

At  tl:ie  request  of  Peirescius  and  Elias  Dio- 
diati,  this  work  was  replied  to  by  Gassendi, 
who  sent  a  copy  of  the  answer  -in  MS.  (for  it 
wtis  not  published)  to  lord  ^Herbert,  which. 
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however,  he  did  not  receive.  But  in  1647,  the 
latter  paying  Gassendi  a  visit,  anotlier  copy 
was  taken,  which  his  lordship  brought  to  Eng^ 
land.  It  was  afterwards  published  in  Gas* 
8endi's  works,  under  the  title  of  jld  lAbrum 
D.  Edvardi  Herberti  AfigU  de  Veritate  Epis» 
tola ;  but  it  is  imperfect,  some  sheets  of  the 
original  being  lost. 

2.  The  same  year  he  published,  De  Reli^ 
gione  Gentilium  eorumque  apud  eo$  Causis. 
This  book  was  afterwards  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  printed  in  1705,  entitled,  "The  An- 
cient Religion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Cause  of 
their  Errors  considered." 

S.  The  work,  however,  which  >chiefly  en- 
titles ,  lord  Herbert  to  be  ranked  in  the  pre- 
sent list  of  writers.,  is  his  History  of  the*  Life 
and  Reign  of  Henry  VHI.  first  published  in 
1649,  folio. 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  reformation 
in  N England,  he  notices  the  severity  of  invec- 
tive employed  by  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  avarice,  the  ambition, 
and  various  encroachments  of  the  clerffv. 
The  substance  of  one  of  these  speeches  is 
preserved  by  lord  Herbert ;  and  it  is  marked 
by  a  freedom  of  sentiment  we  should  scarcely 
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expect  from  the  superstition  of  the  age.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  Fischer,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, was  foremost  in  opposing  all  innova- 
tion ;  and  scrupled  not  to  affirm,  that  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Commons,  in  their  proposed  re- 
gulations, originated  in  their  want  of  faith, 
their  being  infected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy, 
in  their  wish  to  rob  the  church  of  her  just  pa- 
trimony, and  to  introduce  a  new  order  of  things. 
The  orator  replies  to  the  good  bishop  in  these 
terms ; 

If  none  else  but  the  bishop  of  Rochester  or  his 
adherents  did  hold  this  language,  it  woul^  less  trou- 
ble me.  But  since  so  many  religious  and  different 
sects  (now  conspicuous  in  the  whole  world)  do  not 
only  vindicate  unto  themselves  the  name  of  the  true 
church,  but  labour  betwixt  invitations  and  threats 
for  nothing  more  than  to  make  us  resign  our  faith 
to  a  simple  obedience  j  I  shall  crave  leave  to  pro- 
pose, what  I  think  fit  (in  this  case)  for  no  laics 
arid  secular  persons  to  do.  Not  that  I  will  make 
my  opinions  a  rule  to  others  when  any  better  expe- 
dient shall  be  offered ;  but  that  I  would  be  glad  we 
considered  hereof,  as  the  greatest  affair  that  now  or 
hereafter  may  concern  us. 

For  if  in  all  human  actions  it  be  hard  to  find  that 
medium  or  even  temper  which  m^y  keep  us  from  de* 
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clining  into  extremes,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult 
in  religious  worship ;  both  as  the  path  is  supposed 
narrower,  and  the  precipices  more  dangerous  on  every 
side.     And  because  each  man  is  created  by  God  a 
free  citizen  of  the  world,  and  obliged  to  nothing  so 
much  as  the  inquiry  of  those  means  by  which  he  may 
attain  his  everlasting  happiness,  it  will  be  fit  to  ex- 
amine to  whose  tuition  and  conduct  he  commit  him- 
self.    For  as  several  teachers,  not  only  differing  in 
language,  habit,  and  ceremony,  (or  at  least  in  some  of 
these)  but  peremptory  and  opposite  in  their  doc- 
trines,   present    themselves,   much    circumspectioa 
must  be  used.     Here  then  taking  his  prospect,  he 
shall  find  these  guides  directing  him  to  several  ways; 
whereof  the  first  yet  extends  no  further  than  to  the 
laws  and  religions  of  each  man's  native  soil  or  dio- 
cese, without  parsing   those   bounds.    The   second 
reaching  much  further,  branches  itself  into  that  di* 
versity  of  religions  and  philosophies,  that  not  only 
are,  but  have  been  extant  in  former  times,  until  he 
be  able  to  determine  which  is  best.     But  in  either 
of  these,  no  little  difficulties  will  occur.     For,  if  each 
man  ought  to  be  secure  of  all  that  is  taught  at  home, 
without  enquiring  further,  how  can  he  answer   his 
conscience?   When  looking   abroad,  the   terrors  of 
everlasting  damnation  shall  be  denounced  on  him^ 
by  the  several  hierarchies  and  visible  churches  of 
the  world;  if  he  believe  any  doctrine  but  theirs.    And 
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that,  amongst  these  again,  such  able  and  understand^ 
wig  persons  may  be  found,  as,  in  all  other  affairs, 
will  equal  his  teachers.     Will  it  bfe  fit  that  he  be*- 
licve,  God  hath  inspired  bis  church  and  religion  only, 
^nd  deserted  the  rest ;  when  yet  mankind  is  so  much 
of  one  offspring,  that  it  hath  not  only  the  same  Pater 
Communis  in  God,  but  is  come  all  from  the  same  car-" 
B^al  ancestors  ?  Shall   each  man,  without  more  exar- 
mination,  believe  his  "priests  in  what  religion  soever, 
and,  when  he  hath  done,  call  their  doctrine  his  faith  ? 
On  the  other  side,  if  he  must  argue  controversies  be- 
fore he  can  be  satisfied,  hbw  much  leisure  must  he 
obtain  ?  How  much  wealth  and  substance  must  he 
consume?    How   many    langu^es   must   he  learn? 
And  how  many  authors  must  he  read  ?  How  many 
ages  must  he  look  into  ?  How  many  faiths  must  he 
examine  ?  How  many  expositions  must  he  confer  ? 
And  how  many  contradictions  reconcile  ?  How  many 
countries  must  he  wander  into  ?  And  how  many  dan- 
gers must  he  inin  ?  Briefly,  would  ^ot  our  life  on  these 
terms  be  a  perpetual  peregrination  ?  While  each  man 
posted  into  the  other's  country,  to  learn  the  way/to 
heaven,  without  yet  that  he  could  say  at  last,  he  had 
known  or  tried  all .    '%Vhat  rcftiains  then  to  be  done  ? 
Must  he  take  all  that  each  priest  upon  pretence  of 
inspiration  would  teach  him,  because  it  might  be 
so ;  or  may  he  leave  all,  because  it'  might  be  other- 
vise?  Certainly,  to  embrace  all  religions,  according 
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to  their  various  and  repugnant  rites,  tenets,  tradi* 
tions,  and  faiths,  is  impossible,  when  yet  in  one  age  it 
were  possible  (after  incredible  pains  and  expences) 
to  learn  out,  and  number  them.  On  the  other  side, 
to  reject  all  religions  is  as  impious  ;  there  being  no 
nation,  that  in  some  kind  or  other  doth  not  worship 
God.  So  ^at  there  will  be  a  necessity  to  distin- 
guish. Not  yet  that  any  man  will  be  able,  upon 
comparison,  to  discern  which  is  the  perfectest 
among  the  many  professed  in  the  whole  world; 
(each  of  them  being  of  that  large  extent,  that  no 
man's  understanding  will  serve  to.  comprehend  it  in 
itsuUermost  latitude  and  signification,)  but  (at  least,) 
that  every  man  might  vindicate  and  sever,  in  his 
particular  religion,  the  more  essential  and  demon- 
strative parts  from  tlie  rest,  without  being  moved  so 
much  at  the  threats  arid  promises  of  any  other  reli- 
gion, that  would  make  him  obnoxious,  as  to  depart 
from  this  way ;  there  being  no  ordinary  method  so 
intelligible,  ready,  and  compendious  for  the  conducting 
each  man  to  his  desired  end.  Having  thus  therefore 
recollected  himself,  and  together  implored  the  assist-, 
ance  of  that  supreme  God,  whom  all  nations  acknow- 
ledge; he  must  labour  in  the  next  place  to  find  out  what 
inward  means  his  Providence  hath  delivered,  to  discern 
the  true  not  only  from  the  false,  but  ^ven  from  tho 
likely  and  possible;  eacffof  them  requiring  a  pecu-^ 
liai*  scrutiny  and  consideration.   ■  Neither  shall  he  fly 
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thus  to  paitkoiar  reason,  which  maj  soon  Ind  him 
to  heresy ;  bat  after  a  doe  acparation  of  the  more 
doubtful  and  controverted  parts,  diall  hold  himself 
to  common  authentic  and  oniversal  truths,  and  con- 
sequently intbrm  himsdf  what,  in  the  serend  arti- 
cles proposed  to  him,  is  so  taught,  as  it  is  first  wiit^ 
ten  in  the  heart,  and  together  deUvovd  in  all  thn 
laws  and  religions  he  can  hear  of  in  the  whole  world  ; 
for  this  certainly  can  never  deceive  him,  since  there- 
in he  shall  find  out  how  far  the  impressi<ms  of  GodTs 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  extant  in  all  mankind,  and 
to  what  degrees  his  universal  Providence  hath  di- 
lated itself:  while  thus  ascending  to  God  by  th« 
same  steps  he  descends  to  us,  h^  cannot  fail  to  en- 
counter the  Divine  Majesty.  Neither  ought  it  to 
trouble  him,  if  he  find  these  truths  variously  omi^ 
plicated  with  difficulties  or  errors;  since,  without 
insisting  on  more  points  than  what  are  clearly 
agreed,  on  every  side,  it  will  be  hb  part  to  reduce 
them  into  method  and  order ;  which  also  is  not  hard, 
they  being  but  few,  and  apt  for  connexion ;  so  that  it 
will  concern  our  several  teachers  to  initiate  us  in 
this  doctrine,  before  they  come  to  any  particular  di- 
rection ;  lest  otherwise  they  do  like  those  who  would 
persuade  us  to  renounce  day-light,  to  study  only  by 
their  candle :  it  will  be  worth  the  labour,  assuredly, 
to  inquire  how  far  these  universal  notions  will  guide 
09,  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  of  their  ob» 
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stfusc  and  scholastic  mysteries,  or  supernatural  and 
private  revelations.  Not  yet,  but  that  they  also  may 
challenge  a  just  place  in  our  belief,  when  they  are^ 
'  delivered  upon  warrantable  testimony,  but  that  they 
cannot  be  understood  as  so  indifferent  and  unfallible 
principles  for  the  instruction  of  all  mankind.  Thus, 
among  many  supposed  inferior  and  questionable  dei- 
ties, worshipped  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  wc' 
shall  find  one  chief  so  taught  us,  as  above  others  to 
be  highly  reverenced. 

Among  many  rites,  ceremonies,  and  volumes,  &c# 
delivered  us  as  instruments  or  parts  of  his  worship, 
we  shall  find  virtue  so  eminent  as  it  alone  concludes 
and  sums  up  the  rest.  Insomuch  as  there  is  no  sa- 
crament which  is  not  finally  resolved  into  it;  good 
life,  charity,  faith  in,  and  love  of  Qod,  being  such 
necessary  and  essential  parts  of  religion,  that  all  the 
rest  are  finally  closed  and  determined  in  them. 

Among  the  many  expiations,  lustrations,  and  pro* 
pitiations  for  our  sins  taught  in  the  several  quarters 
of  the  world,  in  sundry  times,  we  shall  find  that  none 
doth  avail  without  hearty  sorrow  for  our  sins,  and  a 
true  repentance  towards  God,  whom  we  have 
oflfended.  ' 

And  lastly,  ahiidst  the  divers  places  and  manners 
of  reward  and  punis'hment,  which  former  ages  have 
delivered,  we  shall  find  God's  justice  and  mercy  not 
so  limited  but  that  he  can  extend  either  of  them  even 
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beyond  death,  and  consequently  recompence  or  chas* 
tise  eternally.  These  therefore,  as  universal  and  un- 
doubted truths,  should  in  my  opinion  be  first  re- 
ceived. They  will  at  least  keep  us  from  impiety 
and  atheism,  and  together  lay  a  foundation  for  God's 
service ;  and  the  hope  of  a  better  Jife.  Besides,  it 
will  reduce  men's  minds  from  uncertain  and  contro- 
verted points,  to  a  solid  practice  of  virtue ;  or  when 
we  fall  from  it  to  ar,  unfeigned  "repentance,  and  pur- 
pose through  God's  grace  to  amend  our  sinful  life, 
without  making  pardon  so  easy,  cheap,  or  mercenary, 
as  some  of  them  do.  Lastly,  it  will  dispose  us  to  a 
general  concord  and  peace  :  for*  when  we  are  agreed 
concerning  these  eternal  causes  and  means  of  our  sal* 
vation,  why  should  we  so  much  differ  for  the  rest? 
since  as  these  principles  exclude  nothing  of  faith  or 
tradition,  in  wha^  age  or  manner  soever  it  intervened, 
each  nation  may  be  permitted  the  belief  of  any  pioua 
miracle  that  conduceth  to  God's  glory  ;  without  that, 
on  this  occasion,  we  need  to  scandalize  or  offend  each 
other ;  the  common  truths  in  religion  formerly 
mentioned,  being  firmer  bonds  of  unity,  than  that  any- 
thing emergent  out  of  traditions  (whether  written  or 
iViwritten)  should  dissolve  them.  Let  us,  therefore, 
establish  and  fix  these  catholic  or  universal  notions. 
They  will  not  hinder  us  to  believe  whatsoever  else  is 
faithfully  tauglj^t  upon  the  authority  of  the  church. 
So  that  whether  the  eastern^  western,  northern,  or 
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sotithern  teachers,  &c.  and  particularly  whether  my 
lord  of  Rochester,  Luther,  Eccius,  Zuinglius,  £ras^ 
mus,  Melancthon,.  &c.  be  in  the  right,  we  laics  may 
so  build  upon  those  catholic  and  infallible  grounds 
of  religion,  as  whatsoever  supers tri^ctures  of  faith  be 
raised,  these  foundations  yet  may  support  them. 


This  work  has  deservedly  obtained  a  high 
character.  ^'  Lord  Herbert  (says  Nicholson) 
acquitted  himself  in  this  history  with  the  like 
reputation  as  the  lord  chancelloi>Bacon  gained 
by  that  of  Henry  VH.  For  in  the  public  and 
martial  part^  this  honourable  author  has  been 
admirably  particular  and  exact,  from  the  best 
records  that  were  extant;  though  as  to  the 
ecclesiastical,  he  seems  to  have  lopked  upon  it 
as  a  thing  out  of  his  province,  and  an  under- 
taking more  proper  for  men  of  another  pro- 
fession." This  work  is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  Charles.  Hence,  the 
common  sentiments  of  pohteness  towards  his 
master,  probably  rendered  the  author  more 
partial  towards  his  hero,  than  any  contempla- 
tion of  his  arbitrary  character  can  justify. 
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4.  Expeditio  Buckinghami  Duds  in  Ream 
Insulam.  This  tract  was  written  in  1630^ 
though  not  published  till  165(5. 

5.  His  lordship  was  also  a  poet ;  and  his 
poetry  on  occasional  subjects  was  published 
in  1665,  by  his  son  Jlenry  Herbert,  dedicated 
to  Edward  lord  Herbert,  his  grahdson. 

In  respect  of  philosophical  opinion,  lord 
Herbert  has  been  usually  classed  with  Spinosa 
and  Hobbes ;  with  the  latter  of  whom,  he  is 
known  to  have  been  upon  terms  of  intimacy. 
But  it  appears,  that  he  stopped  short  of  the 
ne-plus-ultra  scepticism  of  those  distinguished 
philosophers ;  and  that  he  was  not  only  a  con- 
firmed theist,  but  was  susceptible  of  no  small 
degree  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Of  this  last 
assertion,  the  following  anecdote  from  his  own 
life  will  furnish  a  sufficient  proof : 

Being  doubtful  (says  he)  in  my  chamber  on« 
fine  day  in  the  summer,  my  casement  being  open  to- 
wards the  soutb,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and  no  wind 
stirring,  I  took  my  book  De  Veritate  in  my  hands, 
and  kneeling  on  my  knees,  devoutly  said  these  words 
— *  O  thou  eternal  God,  author  of  this  light  which 
now  shines  upon  me,'  and  giver  of  all  inward  illumi- 
nations, I  do  beseech  thcfe  of  thine  infinite  goodness 
to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner  ought  to 


inake.  I  am  hot  satisfied  enough,  whether  I  shall 
publish  this  book ;  if  it  be  for  thy  glory,  I  beseech 
thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven ;  if  not  I  shall 
suppress  it !— I  had  no  sooner  spoke  these  words,  but 
a  loud,  though  yet  gentle  lioise,  came  forth  from  the 
heavens,  for  it  was  like  nothing  on  earth,  which  did 
fto  cheer  and  comfort  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  as 
granted,  and  that  I  had  the  sign  I  demanded;  where- 
upon also  I  resolved  to  print  my  book.  This,  how 
strange  soever  it  may  seem,  I  protest  before  the  eter- 
nal God  is  true  5  neither  am  I  any  way  superstitiously 
deceived  herein,  since  I  did  not  only  clearly  heai*  the 
noise,  but  in  the  serenest  sky  I  ever  saw,  being  with- 
out all  cloud,  did,  to  my  thinking,  see  the  place  from 
iwrhence  it  came. 


The  lifQ>  wheace  the  above  extract  was  taken> 
was  written  by  himself.  It  lay  in  MS.  till 
179£>  when  it  was  printed  m  a  thin  4to. 
with  a  portrait;  and  it  is  reniatkable  as  being 
the  first  instance  of  auto-*biography. 

Lord  Hflcbert  was  a  man  of  extensive  knoW-«^ 
ledge,  derived  both  from  books  and  from  ob^ 
servatiotti  He  was  well  versed  in  language* 
and  in  the  theory  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  it 
jvuitly  ranked  among  the  first  philosophers  of 
his  time.  To  these  valuable  qualifications  he 
superadded  the  spirit  of  a  hero  and  the  politk 
of  a  gentleman. 
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Thomas  HoBBESy  the  philosopher  of  Malmsi- 
bury,  was  born  at  Malmsbury  in  Wiltshire,  in 
1588.  His  father  was  minister  of  that  town. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  while  his  mother  was 
pregnant,  the  Spanish  armada  was  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  at  which  she  was  so  much  alarmed, 
that  it  induced  a  premature  delivery. 

Having  attained  to  considerable  proficiency 
at  school  in  the  learned  languages,  Hobbes 
entered,  in  1603,  at  Magdalene-Hall,  Oxford, 
whence^  on  the  recommendation  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  that  sopiety,  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  the  right  honourable  William  Ca- 
vendish, lord  Hardwicke,  (soon  after  created 
earl  of  Devonshire,)  as  preceptor  to  his  son, 
William  lord  Cavendish,  with  whom,  in  16 10, 
he  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy. 
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Oii  his  return. from  the  continent^  he  be- 
came known  to  many  persons  of  distinction^ 
and  particularly  those  who  were  distinguished 
for  talents  and  learning.  Lord  Bacon  admit-* 
ted  him  to  great  familiarity;  and  it  is  said 
that  Hobbes  translated  some  parts  of  hia 
lordship's  works  into  Latin.  He  was  likewise 
in  high  esteem  with  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury ; 
and  familiarly  acquainted  with  Ben  Jonson. 

His  patron^  the  earl  bf  Devonshire,  dying 
in  J  626,  and  his  son  two  years  after,  Hobbes 
accompanied  the  son  of  sir  Gervase  Clifton  to 
France;  but  in  l631,  his  returh  was  solicited 
by  the  countess  dowager  of  Devonshire,  to 
superintend  the  education  of  the  young  earl^ 
then  about  the  age  of  13.  In  l6Sl,  he  ac- 
companied his  young  pupil  to  Paris,  where 
he  employed  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  me- 
chanical philosophy;  and  particularly,  be- 
stowed much  thought  on  the  mechanism  of 
animal  motion^  On  such  subjectslf  he  had 
frequent  conversations  with  father*  Mersenne^ 
a  man  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
physical  sciences^ 

Pursuing  their  trav^s  to  Italy,  at  Pisa, 
Hobbes  became  acquainted  with  Galileo,  be* 
tw^en  whom  and  the  English  philosopher,  there 
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took  place  the  most  unreserved  and  intimate 
communication. 

In  1657,  he  returned  with  his  pupil  to  Eng- 
land ;  but,  on  the  meeting  of  the  long  parlia- 
Bient,  Nov.  3,  1640^  to  escape  the  turbulence 
and  confusion  which  prevailed,  he  retired 
again  to  Paris,  where  he  now  associated  fami- 
Jiarly  with  those  learned  men^  who  were  encou- 
raged §ind  protected  by  the  patronage  of  Car- 
dind.1  Richlieu.  On  this  occasion  it  was,  that 
he  was  introduced  by  his  friend  Mersenne  to 
Des  Cartes^  with  whom  he  afterwards  corre- 
sponded on  mathematical  subjects ;  as  appears 
by  the  letters  of  Hobbes,  published  in  the 
works  of  Des  Cartes.  Hobbes  was  also  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with 
Gassendi,  and  which  was  interrupted  only  by 
the  death  of  the  latter. 

In  l647>  he  became  mathematical  tutor  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II. ; 
a  situatidh  he  obtained  in  consequence  of  the 
reputation  *he  had  gained  two  years  before,  in 
having  enlisted  himself  in  the  controversy  about 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  Charles,  however, 
subsequently  withdrew  his  countenance  from 
him  at  the  representations  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  Le^ 
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viathan,  which  appeared  in  1550-1 ;  but,  on  ao 
cidentally  seeing  him  some  years  after,  his  ma- 
jesty's regard  for  him  returned,  and  he  settled 
upon  him  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  from  his  privy  purse. 

At  this  period,  he  commonly  passed  his  sum^J* 
Hiers  at  Chg^tsworth,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  De- 
vonshire, in  Derbyshire,  and  his  winter's  in 
town,  where  he  associated  with  most  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  age,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Hkrvey,  Selden,  and  Cowley. 
As  an  instance  of  the  high  consideration  in 
which  Hobbes  was  lield  by  his  cotemporaries^ 
he  was  visited,  in  1669,  by  Cosmo  de  Medicis, 
then  prince,  and  afterwards  grand  dpke  of  Tusi- 
cany,  who,  among  other  ma^k^  of  £st4^ent 
and  admiration^  receive^  his  pictfire,  with 
a  complete  collection  of  his  works,  wl^ich  hje 
caused  to  be  reposited  in  his  library  at  Flo* 
rence.  He  died  in  1679,  ^at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-two  years.  / 

1.  The  first  work  given  by  Hobbes  to  the 
public,  was  his  ^'  Translation  of  Thucydides,-' 
first  published  in  1628.  Tliis  was  undertaken 
"with  the  laudable  desire  of  preventing  those 
disturbances  whicli  he  already  apprehended, by 
4tiewing  the  fatal  consequences  of  intestine  di* 
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visions;  and  is  still  regarded  as  an  excellent 
translation  of  that  admirable  historian ;  indeed, 
it  has  been  affirmed  to  be  the  best  translation 
of  any  Gr^ek  writer  extant.  It  is  of  import- 
ance too,  as  it  relates  particularly  to  Hobbes } 
for,  it  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Tennison,  (afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  one  of  the  ablest, 
as  w^l  as  the  most  candid  of  Hobbes's  antago-* 
nists,  that  he  derived  his  fundamental  maxims 
in  politics  from  the  oration  of  Euphemus,  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  History  of  Thucydides. 

2.  His  next  work  was  his  book  De  Cive, 
written  in  Latin,  as  an  antidote  to  those  demo- 
cratical  opinions  which  began  now  to  prevail, 
and  which  he  deemed  subversive  of  all  order 
and  peace  in  society.  •  He  had  the  hope,  too, 
that  it  might  contribute  to  appease  those  popu- 
lar discontents  already  kindled  in  Scotland,  and 
which  had  begun  to  spread  with  inflammatory 
violeface  towards  the  south.  Its  Latin  title  was, 
Elementa  Philosophica  de  Cive.  Auctore  Thorn. 
Hobbes,  Malm^sburiensis.  In  the  English  trans- 
lation, the  more  enlarged  title  is  as  fallows : 
^'  Philosophical  Rudiments  concerning  Go- 
vernment and  Society;  or,  a  Dissertation  con-^ 
cerning  Man  in  his  several  habitudes  and  re- 
spects, as  the  member  of  a  society,  first-s^ 
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ciilar  and  then  sa#^red :  containing  the  Elements, 
of  Civil  Polity,  in  the  agreement  which  it  hath 
hoth  with  natural  and  divine  laws ;  in  which  is 
demonstrated^  both  what  the  origin  of  Justice 
is,  and  wherein  the  Christian  Religion  doth 
consist ;  together  with  the  natural  limits  and 
qualifications  both  of  regimen  and  subjection.** 
The  book  is  dedicated  to  WiDiam  earl  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  dedication  is  curious^  as 
explaining  by  what  train  of  reasoning  he  was 
led  to  these  enquiries.  It  is  valuable,  too,  as 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  of  that  philo- 
sophical spirit  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 
After  pointing  out  the^  great  advantages  which 
mathematicians  derive  from  their  skilful  method 
of  prosecuting  their  enquiries,  he  affirms,  that 
the  inferior  success  of  moralists  has  arisen 
chiefly  from  their  adopting  a  different  and  less 
perfect  method : 

For  (says  he)  we  may  not  as  in  a  circle,  begin 
the  handling  of  a  science  from  what  point  we  please. 
There  is  a  certain  clue  of  reason,  whose  beginning  is 
in  the  dark,  but,  by  the  benefit  of  whose  conduct,  wc 
are  led,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  into  the  clearest  light; 
so  thM  the  principal  of  tractation  is  to  be  taken  from 
that  darkness,  and  then  the  light  to  be  carried  thiU^er 
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for  tkeiitadiating  its  doubts.  As  often,  therefore,  as  an; 
writer  fJoth  either  w^kly  forsake  that  clue,  or  wilfully 
feat  it  asunder,  he  describes  the  fbotsteps,  not  of  his  pro- 
gress in  science,  but  of  his  wanderings  from  it.  And 
upon  this  it  was,  that  when  I  applied  my  thoughts 
to  the  investigation  of  natural  justice,  I  was  pre* 
ficntly  advertised  from  the  very  word  justice,  which 
signifies  a  steady  will  to  give  every  one  his  own ;  that 
my  first  enquiry  was  to  be,  from  whence  it  proceeded 
that  any  man  should  call  any  thing  rather  his  own 
than  another  man's ;  and  when  I  found  tKat  this  pro- 
ceeded not  from  nature,  but  consent,  for  what  nature 
at  first  laid  forth  in  common,  men  did  afterwards 
distribute  into  several  impropriations;  1  was  con- 
ducted from  thence  into  another  enquiry,  namely,  to 
what  end,  and  upon  what  impulsives^  when  all  was 
•  equally  every  man's  in  common,  men  did  rather  think 
it  fitting  that  every  man  should  have  his  inclosure ; 
ftnd  i  found  the  reason  was,  that  from  a  community 
of  goods,  there  must  needs  arise  contention  whose 
enjoyment  should  be  greater,  and  from  that  conter*- 
tion  all  kiiid  of  calamities  must  upayoidably  ensue, 
which,  by  tiie  instinct  of  pature,  ewery  man  is  taught 
to  shun.  Having,  therefore,  thus  arrived  at  two 
jnaxims  of  human  nature,  the  one  arising  from  the 
concupiscible  part,  which  desires  to  appropriate  to  it^ 
self  the  use  of  those  things  in  which  all  others  have 
ajoiot  iaterest;  the  other  |)ro€eeding  from  thf^  rs^-* 
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Itional,  which  teaches  every  man  to  fly  a  contra-na^ 
tural  dissolution  as  the  greatest  mischief  that  can  ar- 
rive to  nature;  which  principals  being  laid  down,   t 
iseem  from  them  to  have  demonstrated  by  a  most  evi- 
dent connection,  in  this  little  work  of  mine,  first  the 
absolute   necessity  of    leagues  and   contracts,    and 
thence  the  rudiments  both  of  moral  and  civil  pru- 
dence.    That  appendage,  which  is  added,  concern- 
ing the  regimen  of  God,  hath  been  done  with  thi» 
intent,  that  the  dictates  of  God  Almighty,    in  the' 
law  of  nature,  might  not  seem   repugnant   to   the 
written  law,  revealed  to  us  in  his  word.     I  have  alsQ 
been  very  wary  in  the  whole  tenor  of  my  discourse^ 
'  not  to  meddle  with  the  civil  laws  of  any  particular 
nation  whatsoever ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  avoide4 
coming  on  a  shore  which  the  times  have  so  infested 
with  shelves   and   tempests.     At   what  ex  pence  of 
time  and  industry  I  have  been,  in  this  scrutiny  after 
truth,  I  am   not   ignorant,  but  to   what  purpose  I 
know  not :  for,  being  partial  judges  of  ourselves,  we 
lay  a  partial  estimate  upon  our  own  productions.     I 
therefore  offer  up  this  book  to  your  lordship's,  not 
favour,  but  censure;  first,  as  having  found,  by  many  ' 
experiments,  that  it  is  not  the  credit  of  the  author, 
nor  the  newness  of  the  work,  nor  yet  the  ornament  of 
the  style,  but  only  the  weight  of  reason  which  re- 
commends any  opinion  to  your  lordship's  favour  an^ 
l^probatipD*      If  it  fortune  to  please,  that  is  for 
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say,  if  it  b?  sound,  if  it  be  useful,  if  it  be  not  vulgar, 
1  humbly  offer  it  to  your  lordship,  as  both  my  glory 
and  my  protection.  But  if  in  any  thing  I  have  erred, 
your  lordship  will  yet  accept  it  as  a  testimony  of  my 
gratitude ;  for  that  the  means  of  study,  which  I  en- 
joyed by  your  lordship's  goodness,  1  have  employed 
in  the  procurement  of  your  lordship's  favour.  •  The 
God  of  Heaven  crown  your  lordship  with  length,  of 
days  in  this  earthly  station,  and  in  the  Heavenly  Je^ 
rusalem  with  a  crown  x)f  glory. 


S.  In  1650,  Hobbes  published  at  London  his 
treatise  of  '^  Human  Nature." 

4.  The  same  year  also  appeared  ^  larger  trea- 
tise, entitled  De  Corpore  Politico;  or,  Of  the 
Body  Politic. 

5.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  digesting,  with 
great  care,  the  Avliole  body  of  his  principles, 
religious,  moral,  and  political,  into  one  com- 
plete system,  which  he  published  under  the 
title  of '^  Leviathan;  or  the  Matter,  Form,  and 
Power  of  a  Commonweailth,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil." — Lond.  1651,  folio. 

This  important  work  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  treats  of  man  in  the  abstract* 
The  second  regards  him  as  a  member  of  a 
commonwealth.  The  third  examines  the  nature 
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of  a  christian  commonwealth.  Tlie  fourth  is 
entitled.  The  Kingdom  of  Darkness. — ^The  ex- 
tracts will  be  too  short  to  give  a  complete  view 
of  the  peculiar  principles  of  Hobbes ;  I  shaU, 
however,  attempt  it  as  far  as  my  plan  will  ad- 
mit.    He  observes  in  his  introduction : 

Nature  (the  art  whereby  God  bath  made  and  go- 
verns the  world)  is  by  the  art  of  man,  as  in  many 
other  things,  so  in  this  also  imitated,  that  it  can 
make  an  artificial  animal :  for  seeing  life  is  but  a 
motion  of  limbs,  the  beginning  whereof  is  in  some 
principal  part  within;  why  may  we  not  say,  that  all 
automata  (engines  that  move  themselves  by  spring* 
and  wheels,  as  doth  a  watch)  have  an  artificial  life  ? 
For  what  is  the  heart  but  a  spring,  and  the  nerves 
but  so  many  strings,  and  the  joints  but  so  many 
wheels,  giving  motion  to  the  whole  body,  such  as 
was  intended  by  the  artificer?  Art  goes  yet  further, 
imitating  that  rational  and  most  excellent  work  of 
nature,  man ;  for  by  art  is  created  that  great  levia- 
than, called  a  Commonwealth,  or  State,  (in  Latin 
Ckitas)  which  is  btit  an  artificial  man,  though  of 
greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natural,  for 
whose  protection  and  defence  it  was  intended ;  and  in 
which  the  sovereignty  is  an  artificial  soul,  as  giving 
life  and  motion  to  the  whole  body;  the  magistrates 
and  other  officers  of  judicature  and  execution^  artifi^ 
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cial  joints;  reward  and  punishment  (by  which  fat- 
tened to  the  seat  of  the  sovereignty,  every  joint  and 
member  is  moved  to  perform  his  duty,)  are  the  nerves, 
that  do  the  same  in  the  body  natural ;  the  wealth 
and  riches  of  all  the  particular  members,  are  the 
strength  ;  saluspojmli  (the  people's  safety)  its  business ; 
counsellors,  by  whom  all  things  needful  for  it  to 
know  are  suggested  unto  it,  are  the  memory ;  equity 
and  laws,  an  artificial  reason  and  will;  concord 
health ;  sedition,  sickness ;  and  civil  war,  death. 
Lastly,  the  pacts  and  covenants,  by  which  the  parts 
of  this  body  politic  were  at  first  made,  set  toge- 
ther, and  united,  resemble  that  fiatj  or  "  let  us 
make  man,"  pronounceid  by  God  in  the  creation. 

To  describe  the  nature  of  this  artificial  man,  I 
wilLconsider,  first,  the  matter  thereof,  and  the  arti- 
ficer ;  both  which  is  man.  Second,  how  and  by  what 
covenants  it  is  m^de;  what  are  the  rights  and  just 
power  or  authority  of  a  sovereign;  and  what  it  is 
that  preserveth  and  dissolveth  it.  Third,  what  is  a 
christian  commonwealth.  Fourth^  a^d  lastly,  what  is 
the  kingdom  of  darkness. 


Pf  the  first  and  second  Natural  Laws,  Chap,  14. 

The  right  of  nature,  which  wi iters  commonly  call 
jflflf  naturalej  is  the  liberty  each  man  hath  to  use  hil 
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•wn  power,  &8  he  will  himself,  fof  the  preservation  of 
his  owa  nature,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  own  life;  and 
consequently^  of  doing  any  thing  which,  in  his  own 
judgment  and  reason,  he  shall  conceive  the  aptest 
means  thereunto. 

By  liberty  is  understood,  according  to  the  proper 
signification  ef  the  word,  the  absence  of  external  im- 
pediments ;  which  impediments  may  oft  take  away 
part  of  a  man's  power  to  do  what  he  would ;  but 
cannot  hinder  him  from  using  the  powet  left  him,  ac- 
cording as  his  judgment  and  reason  shall  dictate  to 
him. 

A  law  of  nature  (lex  naturalis)  is  a  precept^  or 
general  rule,  found  out  by  reason,  by  which  a  man  is 
forbidden  to  do  that  which  is^  destructive  of  his  life^ 
or  taketh  away  the  mean^  of  preserving  the  same ; 
and  to  omit  that  by  which  he  thinketh  it  may  be  best 
preserved.  For  though  they  that  speak  of  this  subject^ 
use  to  confound  jus  and  /e^,  right  and  law  ;  yet  tliey 
ought  to  be  distinguished,  because  right  consistethia 
liberty  to  do,  or  to  forbear ;  whereas  law  determinet^ 
and  bindeth  to'  one  of  them :  so  that  law  and  right 
dififer  as  much  as  obligation  and  liberty^  which,  in  one 
and  the  same  matter,  are  inconsistent* 

And  because  the  condition  of  man  (as  hath  been 
declared  in  the  precedent  chapter)  is  a  condition  of 
war  of  every  one  against  every  one,  in  which  case 
cfvery  one  is  governed  by  his  own  reason ;  and  there  is 
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nothing  he  can  make  use  of,  that  may  not  be  a  help 
unto  him  in  preserving  his  life  against  his  enemies ; 
it  foUoweth,  that  in  such  a  condition,  every  man  has 
a  right  to  every  thing,  even  to  one  another's  body. 
And  therefore,  as  long  as  this  natural  right  of  every 
man  to  every  thing  endureth,  there  can  be  no  secu- 
rity to  any  man  (how  strong  or  wise  soever -he  be)  of 
living  out  the  time  which  nature  ordinarily  alloweth 
men  to  li'^^e.  And  consequently  it  is  a  precept,  or  ge- 
neral rule  of  reason,  "  that  every  man  ought  to  en- 
deavour peace,  as  far  as  he  has  hope  of  obtaining  it ; 
and  when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  that  he  may  seek  and 
use  all  helps  and  advantages  of  war."  The  first 
branch  of  which  rule  containeth  the  first  and  funda- 
mental law  of  nature  5  which  is, "  to  seek  peace,  and 
follow  it/*  The  second,  the  sum  of  the  right  of 
nature ;  which  is,  "  by  all  means  we  can,  to  defend 
ourselves.'* 

From  this  fundamental  law  of  nature,  by  which 
men  are  commanded  to  endeavour  peace,  is  derived 
this  second  law ;  "  that  a  man  may  be  willing,  when 
others  are  so  too,  as  far-forth,  as  for  peace  cmd  de- 
fence of  himself  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  lay 
down  this  right  to  all  things,  and  be  contented  with 
so  much  liberty  against  other  men,  as  he  would  allow 
other  men  against  himself;*'  for  as  long  as  every  man 
holdeth  this  right,  of  doing  any  thing  he  liketh,  so 
long  are  all  men  in  the  condition  of  war.    But  if 
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Other  men  will  not  lay  down  theiir  right,  as  well  as  he, 
then  there  is  no  reason  for  any  one  to  divest  himself 
of  his :  for  that  were  to  expose  himself  to  prey 
(which  no  man  is  bound  to)  rather  than  to  dispose 
himself  to  peace.  This  is  that  law  of  the  Gospel ; 
"  Whatsoever  ye  require  that  others  should  do  to  you, 
that  do  ye  to  them/'  And  that  law  of  all  men, 
"  Quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis,  alttri  nefeccm," 


Of  the  Causes  J  Generation  y  and  Definition  of  a 

Conmonwealth, 

The  final  cause,  end,  or  design  of  men,  (whona- 
turally  love  liberty  and  dominion  over  others)  in  the 
introduction  of  that  restraint  upon  themselves,  (in 
which  we  see  them  live  in  commonwealths)  is  the 
foresight  of  their  own  preservation,  and  of  a  more 
contented  life  thereby ;  that  is  to  say,  of  getting 
themselves  out  from  that  miserable  condition  of  war, 
which  is  necessarily  consequent  (as  hath  been  shewn) 
to  the  natural  passions  of  men,  when  there  is  no  visi- 
ble power  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  tie  them  by  fear 
of  punishment  to  the  performance?  of  their  covenants, 
and  observation  of  those  laws  of  nature  set  down  in 
the  14th  and  15th  chapters. 

for  the  laws  of  nature  (as  justice,  equity,  modesty, 
mercy,  and  (in  sum)  doing  to  others  as  ^e  would 
be  done  to,)  of  themselves,  without  the  terror  of  some 
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power,  to  cause  them  to  be  observe^  are  coirtraty 
to  our  natural  passions,  that  carry  us  to  partiality, 
pride;  revenge,  and  the  like.  And  covenants  with- 
out the  swordy  are  but  words^  and  of  no  strength  to 
secure  a  man  at  all.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
laws  of  nature  (which  every  One  hath  then  kept,  when 
he  has  the  will  to  keep  them,  when  he  can  do  it  safely) 
if  there  be  no  power  erected,  or  not  great  enough  for 
our  security,  every  man  will  and  may  lawfully  rely 
on  his  own  strength  and  art,  for  caution  against  all 
other  men.  And  in  all  places,  where  men  have  lived 
l)y  small  families,  to  rob  and  spoil  one  another,  hath 
been  a  trade^  and  so  far  from  being  reputed  against 
the  laws  of  nature,  that  the  greater  spoils  they 
gained,  the  greater  was  their  honour ;  that  is,  to  ab- 
stain from  cruelty,  leaving  to  mei>  their  lives  and  in- 
struments of  husbandry^  And  as  small  families  did 
then;  so  now  do  cities,  and  kingdoms,  which  are  but 
greater  families  (for  their  own  security)  enlarge  their 
dominions,  upon  all  pretences  of  danger,  and  fear  of 
invasion,  or  assistance  that  may  be  given  to  invaders, 
endeavour  as  much  as  they  can,  to  suUdue  or  weaken 
their  neighbours,  by  open  force,  and  secret  arts,  for 
want  of  other  caution,  justly ;  and  are  remembered 
for  it  in  after  ages  with  honour. 

Nor  is  it  the  joining  together  of  a  small  number  of 
men,  that  gives  them  this  security ;  because  in  small 
uumbf  rs,  small  additipns  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
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hiake  the  advantage  of  strength  so  great  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  victory;  and  therefore  gives  encou* 
ragement  to  an  invasion.  The  multitude  sufficient  to 
confide  in  for  our  security,  is  not  determined  by  any 
certain  number,  but  by  comparison  with  the  enemy 
we  fear;  and  is  theii  sufficient  when  the  odds  of  the 
enemy  is  not  of  so  visible  and  conHpicuous  moment 
to  determine  the  event  of  war,  as  to  move  him  to  at- 
tempts 

And  be  there  never  so  great  a  multitude,  yet  if 
their  actions  be  directed  according  to  their  particular 
judgments,  and  particular  appetites,  they  can  expect 
thereby  no  defence^  ndr  |>rotection,  neither  against  a 
common  enemy,  nor  against  the  injuries  of  one  an- 
other. For  being  distracted  in  opinions  concerning 
the  best  use  and  application  of  their  strength,  they  do 
not. help  but  hinder  one  another;  and  reduce  their 
strength,  by  mutual  opposition,  to  nothing  :  whereby 
they  are  easily  not  only  subdued  by  a  very  few  that 
agree  together ;  but  also  when  there  is  no  common 
enemy^  they  make  war  upon  each  other,  for  thei^ 
particular  interests.  For  if  we  coula  suppose  a  great 
multitude  of  men  to  consent  in  the  observation  of 
justice,  and  other  laws  of  nature,  without  a  common 
power  to  keep  them  in  awe,  we  might  as  well  sup^ 
pose ,  all  mankind  to  do  the  same ;  and  then  there 
neither  would  be,  nor  need  be,  any  civil  government 

VOL.  Ill*  B 
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or  commonwealtli  at  eH;  t)6cau9e  there  would  be 
peace  without  subjection. 

Nor  is  it  «iough  for  the  security,  which  men  de- 
sire should  last  all  the  time  of  their  life,  that  they  be 
governed  and  directed  bj  one  judgment,  for  a  limited 
time,  as  in  one  battle,  or  one  war.  For  though  they 
dbtain  a  victory  by  their  unanimous  endeavour  against 
a  foreign  enemy;  yet  afterwards,  when  either  they 
have_no  common  enemy,  or  he  that  by  one  part  is 
held  for  an  enemy,  is  by  another  p$t;rt  held  for  a  friend, 
they  must  needs,  by  the  difference  of  their  interests, 
dissolve  and  fall  again  into  a  war  amongst  them« 
Selves.    •    •    -♦    ♦ 

The  only  way.  to  erect' such^  a  common  power  as 
may  be  able  to  defend  them  from  the  invasion  of  fo- 
reigners, and  the  injuries  of  one  another,  and  thereby 
to  s^iire  them  in  such  sort,  as  that  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, and  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  they  may  nou- 
rish themselves,  and  live  contentedly;  is  to  confer  all 
their  power  and  strength  upon  one  man,  or  upon  one 
assembly  of  men,  that  may  reduce  all  their  wills,  by 
plurality  of  voices,  unto  one  will ;  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  to  appoint  one  man,  or  assembly  of  men, 
to  bear  their  person ;  and  every  one  to  own  and  ac- 
knowledge himself  to  be  author  of  whatsoever  be  diat 
iio  beareth  their  person  shall  act  or  cause  to  be  acted^ 
in  those  things  which  concern  the  common  peace  asA 
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ty  $  and  t^flrein  to  mbmit  tixeir  ^iU,  evtry  lone  t« 
UNiMf  and  their  ladgment?  tb  his  jadgmeat.  This 
is  Ibore  ihati  consent  or  c<Mfioord  i  It  is  a  jeeA  mutx  lof 
thep  all,  in  one  ■und  the  sanae  persoti,  madb  by  covv^ 


nant  ofeveiy  man  witfa  (every  man,  m  hiadb 
as  if  every  man  should  say  to  every  man,  "  I  au- 
thorize and  give  up  my  right  of  governing  myself  to 
this  man,  or  to  this  assembly  of  men,  po  this  condi-* 
tion,  that  thou  give  up  thy  right  to  hin^  and  author- 
ize  all  his  actions  in  like  manner/^    This  done^  the 

r 

multitude  so  united  in  one  person  is  called  a  Common- 
wealth, in  Latin  Civitas.  This  is  the  generation  of 
that  great  Leviathan,  or  rather  (lo  speak  more  xeve- 
rently)  of  that  mortal  God,  to  which  we  owe,  under 
the  immortal  God,  our  peace  and  defence.  For  hy 
tliis  authority,  giveii  him  by  every  particular  man 
in  the  commonwealth,  he  hath  the  use  of  so  much 
power  and  strength  conferred  on  him,  l!hat  ty  terror 
thereof,  he  is  enabled  to  perform  the  wills  of  l3aem 
all,  to  peace  at  home,  and  muttial  aid  a-gaimst  their 
enemies  abroad.  And  in  him  consistet^  the  essence 
of  the  commonwealth ;  which  (to  define  it)  is;*'  one 
person  of  whose  acts  a  great  multitufle,  by  xiMitiiid 
covenants  one  with  another,  have  made  themselves 
every  one  the  author,  to  the  end  he  may  use  die 
strength  and  means  of  them  aH,  as  he  shall  think  tex- 
pedient,  for  their  peace  and  common  defence." 
And  he  that  car rieth  this  person,  is  called  Soxicreigth 
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nndstddUxhsLVt  sovereign  power;  and  every  one  be^* 
sides  is  subject.  *  *  From  this  institution  of  a 
commonwealth  are  derived  all  the  rights  and  facul- 
ties of  him,  or  them,  on  whom  sovereign  power  is 
conferred  fay  the  consent  of  the  people  assembled. 


The  author  then  establishes  the  following  po- 
shionSy  comprehending  the  rights  and  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign.  1.  That  the  subjects 
cannot  change  the  form  of  government.  2. 
That  the  sovereign  power  cannot  be  forfeited. 
S.  That  no  man  can,  without  injustice^  pro- 
test against  the  institution  of  the  sovereign, 
,  declared  by  the  major  part.  4.  That  the  so- 
vereign's actions  cannot  be  justly  accused  by 
the  subject.  5.  That  whatsoever  the  sove- 
reign doth  is  unpunishable  by  the  subject.  6. 
That  the  sovereign  is  judge  of  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  and  defence  of  his  subjects; 
and  judge  of  what  doctrines  are  fit  to  be  taught 
them.  7.  That  the  right  of  making  rules, 
whereby  the  subjects  may  every  man  know 
what  is  so  his  own,  as  no  other  subject  can, 
without  injustice,  take  it  from  him.  8.  That 
to  him  also  belongeth  the  right  of  all  judica- 
ti^re  and  decision  of  controversies.    9.  And  of 
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making  war  and  peace  as  he  shall  think  hest* 
10.  And  of  choosing  all  counsellors  and  minis- 
tersy  both  of  peace  and  war.  11.  And  of  re* 
warding  and  punishing^  and  that  (where  no 
former  law  hath  determined  the  measure  of  it) 
arbitrary.  12.  And  of  honour  and  order.  13. 
Th^t  these  rights  are  indivi^ble^  and  can  by 
no  gnmt  pass  away^  without  direct  renouncing 
of  the  sovereign  power.  14.  That  the  power 
and  honour  of  subjects  vanish  in  the  presence 
of  the  powejc  sovereign. — He  concludes  his 
arguments  on  these  topics  in  the  following 
manner: 

But  a  n^aQ  may  here  object,  that  tbe  condition  of 
subjects  is  very  miserable;  as  being  obnoxious  to  tha* 
lusu  8^4  other  imegular  passions  of  him  or  thepi 
that  have  so  unlimlM  a  powe^r  in  their  hands.  An4 
commonly  they  ^2l%  }ivie  jinder  a  xi^onarch,  think  it 
the  &uk  of  monarchy ;  and  they  that  live  under  the 
govefnmejBt  of  democracy^  or  other  sovereign  a> 
sembly,  attribute  all  the  inconvenience  to  that  form 
of  commonwealth ;  whereas  the  power  in  all  forms» 
if  they  l)e  perfect  enoogH  ^P  protect  them,  is  the 
.same ;  not  considering  that  the  estate  of  man  can 
never  be  without  some  incommo^ity  or  otheY,  and  that 
the  greatest  that  in  any  form  of  govemn^ent  can  p08<*>' 
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sibljhappem  to  tbe  people  in  geserol^  is  scairce  sebsibl^ 
is  respect  pf  the  miseries  and  hinrible  calamities  thai 
accompany  a  cwil  w2ur;or  tbat  dissokite  conditioaof 
masterless  men,  in^itbout  subjection  to  laws,  and  a 
coercive  power  to  tie  their  hands  from  rapine  and  re* 
venge :  nor  considering  that  the  greatest  pressure  of 
sovereign  governors,  proceedeth  not  from  any  delight 
or  profi^t  they  can  expect  io  the  damage  or  weaking 
of  their  subjects,  in  whose  vigour  consisteth  their 
own  strength  and  glory ;  but  in  the  restiveness  of 
themselves,  that  unwillingly  contributing  to  their 
own  defence,  make  it  necessary  for  their  governors 
to  draw  from  them  what  they  can  in  time  of  peace, 
that  they  may  have  means  on  any  emergent  occasion, 
or  sudden  need,  to  resist,  or  take  advantage  on  their 
enemies.  For  all  men  are  by  nature  provided  of  not- 
able multiplying  glasses,  (that  is,  ihtk  passions  and 
self-love)  through  which  every  little  payment  ap" 
peareth  a  great  grievance ;  but  are  destitute  of  th^se 
prospective-glasses  (namely  morid  and  civil  science) 
t6  see  afar  off  the  miseries  that  hang  over  them,  and 
cannot,  without  such  payments,  be  avoided. 


The  third  division  of  this  admirable  work 
treats  of  the  nature  and.  rights  of  a  christian 
commonwealth.  Hobbes  was  a  friend  to  an 
established  religion;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  was 
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of  opinioa  tkat  all  religion  ouglu  to  be  suh^ 
jected  to  the  coatfoul  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
I  shallv  present  the  reader  with  a  few  short 
extracts  £rom  this  part  of  the  work ;  and  though 
his.  pecuhar  sentiments  may  be  presumed.  un>- 
popular^  Uttle  danger  can  be  apprehended 
iVom  their  evnlgation,  as  the  author  will  be  uni** 
formly  found  a  friend  to  order  and  good  go« 
yemment. 

Of  the  Principles  of  Christian  PoUtkt* 

I  have  derived  the  rights  of  sovereign  power,  and 
the  duty  of  subjects  hitherto,  from  the  principles  of 
nature  only ;  such  as  experience  has  found  true,  or 
consent  (concerning  the  use  of  words)  has  made  so  ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  nature  of  men,  known  to  us 
by  esLperience ;,  and  from  definitions  (of  such  words 
as  are  essential  to  all  political  reasoning)  universally 
agreed  on.  But  in  that  I  am  next  to  handle^  which 
i$  the  nature  and  rights  of  a  Christian  Conunon- 
I  wealth,  whereof  ther^  dependeth  much  upon  super- 
natural revelations  of  the  will  of  God ;  the  ground  of 
my  discourse  mulst  be  not  only  the  natural  word  of 
God,,  but  also  the  prophetical. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  renounce  our  senses 
and  experience ;  nor  (that  which  is  the  undpubted 
word  of  .GoiQ;«uri  natural  reason.     For  they  are  the 
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talents  which  he  hath  put  into  our  hands  to  nego-r 
tiate,  till  the  coming  again  of  our  blessed  Saviour ; 
and  therefore  not  to  be  folded  up  in  the  napkin  of  an 
implicit  faith,  but  employed  in  the  purchase  of  jus- 
tice, peace,  and  true  religion.  For  though  there  be 
many  things  in  God's  word  above  reason ;  .that  is  to 
say,  which  cannot  by  natural  reason  be  either  de- 
monstrated, 0x  confuted,  yet  there  is  not)iing  con- 
trary to  it;  but  when  it  seemeth  so,  the  f^ult  is 
either  in  our  unskilful  interpretation,  or  erroneous 
ratiocinatiout 

Therefore,  when  any  thing  therein  w^tten  is  too 
hard  for  our  examination,  we  are  bidden  to  captivate 
our  understanding  to  the  words ;  and  not  to  labour 
in  sifting  out  a  philosophical  truth  by  logic,  of  such 
mysteries  a^^are  not  comprehensible,  nor  fall  under 
any  rule  of  natural  science.  For  it  is  with  the  my&f 
teries  of  our  religion,  as  with  wholesome  pills  for  the 
sick,  which  swallowed  whole,  have  the  virtue  to 
cure ;  but  chewed,  are  for  the  most  part  cast  up 
again  without  effect.    ♦     »     *     * 

Seeing  *  *  miracles  now  cease,  we  have  no  sign 
left,  whereby  to  acknowledge  the  pretended  revela- 
tions, or  inspirations  of  any  private  man  ;,nor  obli^ 
gatibn  to  give  ear  to  any  doctrine,  farther  than  it  i$ 
conformable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  sincQ 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  supply  the  place,  and  suffi- 
ciently recompence  the  want  of  all  other  pronhfc^  \ 
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find  from  which,  hy  wise  and  learned  interpretation, 
and  careful  ratiocination,  all  rules  and  precepts  ne- 
cessary to  the  knowledge  of  our  duty  both  to  God 
and  man,  without  enthusiasm,  or  supernatural  inspi- 
ration, may  easily  be  deduced.  And  this  Scripture 
is  it,  out  of  which  I  am  to  take  the  principles  of  ray 
discourse,  concerning  tne  rights  of  those  that  are  the 
supreme  governors  on  earth,  of  christian  common- 
wealths ;  and  of  the  duty  of  christian  subjects  to- 
wards their  sovereigns.    *     *    *     t 

It  is  a  question  much  disputed  between  the  divers 
sects  of  christian  religion,  "  from  whence  the  Scrip- 
tures derive  their  authority?"  •  •  The  question 
truly  stated  is,  "  by  what  authority  they  are  made 
lawJ*^  As  far  as  they  differ  not  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  are  the  law  of. 
God,  and  carry  their  authority  with  them,  legible  to 
all  men  that  have  the  use  of  natural  reason ;  but 
this  is  no  other  authority  than  that  of  all  other  mo- 
ral doctrine  consonant  to  reason ;  the  dictates 
whereof  are  laws,  not  made,  but  eternal. 

If  they  be  made  law  by  God  himself,  they  are  of 
the  nature  of  written  law,  which  are  laws  t&  them 
only  to  whom  God  hath  so  sufficiently  published 
them,  as  no  man  can  excuse  himself  by  saying,  he 
knew  not  they  were  kis. 

He,  therefore,  to  whom  God  hath  not  supematu- 
rally  revealed  tba(  tliey  are  his,  nor  that  those  thai; 


^blished  them,  were  sent  by  bixn)  i»  not  obligfsd  to 
obey  them  by  any  authority  but  bis^  whose  com- 
mands have  already  the  force  of  laws-;  that  is  to 
say,  by  an^  other  authority  than  that  of  the  comr 
monwealth,  residing  int  the  sovereign^  who  only  has 
the  legislative  power.  Again,  if  it  be  not.  the.  legis- 
lative  authority  of  the  commonwealth,  that  giveth 
them  the  force  of  laws,  it  must  be  some  other  autbo^ 
rity  derived  from  God,  either  private  or  pjublici  if 
private,  it  obliges  only  him  to  whom  in  particular 
God  hath  been  pleased  to  reveal  it.  *  *  If  pub- 
lic, it  is  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth,,  or  of 
the  church.  But  the  church,  if  it  be:  one  person^  is 
the  same  thing  with  a  commonwealth  of  christians  ; 
called  a  commonwealth,  because  it ,  consisteth  of 
men  united  in  one  person,  their  sovereign ;  and  a 
church,  because  it  consisteth  in  christian  men^ 
united  in  one  christian  sovereign.  But  if  the  church 
be  not  one  person,  then  it  hath  no  authority  at  all ; 
it  can  neither  command  nor  do  any  action  at  sdl ; 
nor  is  capable  of  having  any  power  or  right  to  any 
thing ;  nor  has  any  will,  reason,  nor  voice ;  for  all 
these  qualities  are  personal.  Now  if  the  whole  numr 
her  of  christians  be  not  contained  in  one  commonr 
wealth,  they  are  not  one  person ;,  nor  is  there  an 
universal  church  that  hath  any  authority  over,  thorn ; 
and  therefore  the  Scriptures  are  not  madolawfli  by 
the  universal  church :  or  if  it  be  oneconunoAwealthy 
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dien  all  christtaa  monarchs  and  states  are  priyalei 
persons,  and  subject  to  be  judged,  deposed,  and  pu-»' 
nished  by  an  universal  sovereign  of  all  Christendom. 
So  that  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Scrip* 
tures  is  reduced  to  this  :  "  Whether  christian  kings, 
and  the  sovereign  assemblies  in  christian  commoa^* 
wealths,  be  absolute  in  their  pwn  territories,  imme- 
diately under  God  ;  or  subject  to  one  vicar  of  Christ, 
constituted  of  the  universal  church ;  to  be  judged, 
condemned,  deposed,  and  put  to  death,  as  he  shall 
think  expedient,  or  necessary  for  the  common 
gbod  ?" 


It  is  impossible  for  me  to  follow  the  author 
any  farther  in  his  detail  on  this  question.  1 
sbalbtherefore  content  myself  with  a  passage 
or  two,  selected  from  his  review  and  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole. 

As  to  the  whole  doctrine^  I  see  not  yet  but  the 
principles  of  it  are  true  and  proper,  and  the  ratioci- 
nation solid:  for  I  ground  the  civil  right  of  sove- 
reigns, and  both  the  duty  and  liberty  of  .subjects, 
upon  the  known  natural  inclinations  of  mankind, 
and  upon;  t^.  articles  of  the  law  of  nature ;  of  which 
ca  man,^  that.  pi$tencb  but  resmon  enough  to  govaro- 
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his  private  family,  ought  to  be  ignorant.  And  for 
the  power  ecclesiastical  of  the  same  sovereign,  I 
ground  it  on  such  texts  as  are  both  evident  in 
themselves,  and  consonant  to  the  scope  of  the  whole 
Scripture.  And  therefore  am  persuaded,  that  he  that 
shall  read  it  with  a  purpose  only  to  be  informed,  shall 
be  informed  by  it.     *     *     *     * 

In  that  part  which  treateth  of  a  christian  com- 
monwealth, there  are  some  new  doctrines,  which  it 
niay  be,  in  a  state  where  the  contrary  were  already 
fully  determined,  were  a  fault  for  ^  subject  without 
leave  to  divulge,  as  being  an  usurpation  of  the  place 
of  a  teacher.  But  in  this  time,  that  men  call  not 
only  for  peace,  but  also  for  truth,  to  offer  such  doc- 
trines as  I  |;hink  true,  and  that  matnifestly  tend  to 
peace  and  loyalty,  to  the  pons^deration  of  those  who 
are  yet  in  deliberation,  is  no  n>ore  but  to  offer  new 
wine  to  be  put  into  new  casks,  that  both  may  be 
preserved  together.  And  I  suppose  that  then  when 
novelty  can  breed  no  trouble  nor  disorder  in  a  state, 
pjen  are  not  generally  so  much  inclined  |o  the  re- 
verence of  antiquity,  as  to  prefer  ancient  errors,  be- 
fore new  and  well-proved  truths.    *     »    •     • 

To  conclude,  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole  dis^ 
course,  nor  in  that  I  writ  before  of  the  same  subject 
in  Latin,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  contrary  either  to 
^he  word  of  God,  or  to  good  manners;  or  to  the  disturb* 
§Qce  of  the  public  tranquillity.    Therefore  I  (bink  it 
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may  be  profitably  printed,  and  more  profitably  taught 
in  the  universities,  in  case  they  also  think  so,  to 
yrhom  the  judgment  of  the  same  belongeth.  For 
seeing  the  universities  are  the  fountains  of  civil  and 
moral  doctrine,  from  whence  the  preachers,  and  the 
gentry,  drawing  such  water  as  they  find,  are  to 
sprinkle  the  same  (both  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  their 
conversation)  upon  the  people,  there  ought  certainly 
to  be  great  care  taken  to  have  it  pure,  both  from  the 
venom  of  heathen  politicians,  and  from  the  incantar 
tion  of  deceiving  spirits.  And  by  that  means  the 
most  men,  knowing  their  duties,  will  be  the  less  sub* 
ject  to  serve  the  ambition  of  a  few  discontented  per- 
sons, in  their  purposes  against  the  state,  and  be  the 
less  grieved  with  the  contributions  necessary  for 
their  peace  and  defence ;  and  the  governors  them- 
selves have  the  less  cause  to  maintain  at  the  com- 
mon  charge  any  greater  army  than  is  necessary  to 
make  good  the  public  liberty  against  the  invasions 
and  encroachments  of  soverei|^n  enemies. 

And  thus  1  have  brought  to  an  end  my  discourse 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government^  occasioned  by 
the  disorders  of  the  present  time,  without  partiality, 
without  application,  and  without  other  4^ign  than 
to  set  before  men*s  eyes  the  mutual  relation  between 
protection  and  obedience ;  of  which  the  condition  of 
human  nature,  and  the  laws  divine,  (both  natural  ami 
positive)  require  an   inviolable  observation.     And 
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thofigh  in  the  revolution  of  states,  ihere  can  be  no 
very  goo4  ^constellation  for  trudis  of  tliis  nature  to 
be  born  under,  {as  baving  an  angry  asfyect  ^rom  4bt 
dissolvers  of  an  old  government,  and  -seoi^  t)ut  the 
backs  of  them  that  «Fect  a  new,)  yet  J  eamot  think 
it  will  be  condemned  at  this  time,  trtherhy  the  fmb* 
lie  judge  of  doctrine,  or  by  any  that  desires  the  con* 
tinuance  of  public  peace.  And  in  this  hope  I  anetnm 
to  my  interrilipted  speculation  of  bodies  natural; 
'Wherein  (if  God  give  me  health  to  finish  it)  1  hope  the 
novelty  will  as  much  please,  as  in  die  doctnne  of  the 
artificial  body  it  used  to  offend.  For  such  trf^th,  'm 
opposing  no  man's  profit  nor  pka^re,  is  to  all  men 
'welcome. 


Hobbes  wrote  likewise  a  variety  of  other 
works,,  besides  those  above  enumerated ;  of 
which  the  following,  however,  is  not  present- 
ed as  a  complete  list. 

i.  On  Liberty  and  Necessity. 

2.  An  Historical  Narration  of  Heresy. 

3.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  he  wrote 
his  own  life  in  Latin^ verse,  at  the  age  of  84. 

4.  A  Translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
into  English  Verse;  but  of  his  poetry  Popeob" 
«erves^  that  it  is  too  low  for  i:riticism«    Still  it 
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sliould  be  recdllected^  th&t  his  translation  waa 
made  when  he  was  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age. 

5.  Decameron  Phydologicum;  ox,  Ten  Dia- 
logues of  Natural  Philosophy. 

6.  The  Art   of    Rhetoric,   cx>llected    fron^ 
Aristotle  and  Ramus. 

7.  A  Dialogue  between  a  Philosopher  and 
a  Student  of  the  Common  Law  of  England. 

8.  The  last  work  printed  during  his  life  \^ai 
entitled  ''Behemoth;*  or,  a  History,  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  from  1640  to  1660.  This  is  writ- 
ten in  dialogue,  and  is  very  valuable  as  com- 
ing from  a  historian  of  observation,  who  lived 
in  the  midst  of  those  transactions  he  records, 
and  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  principal 
actors  in  those  tumultuous  scenes  he  describes. 
But  he  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  read  with 
caution,  flobbes  hated  tumult  and  war; 
and  was  willing  to  purchase  peace— unques- 
tionably the  highest  of  human  blessings— even 
at  the  expence  of  freedom. 

9.  A  beautiful  edition  of  his  works  wa<i 
published  abroad,  in  lf)68,  4to. 

Hobbes  may  be  considered  as  the  found- 
er of  political  philosophy  among  us.  No 
treatise   on  the  subject  equally  methodical. 
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profound,  and  luminous,  had  appeared  prior  to 
his  time.  He  had  evidently  found  out  tb^ 
right  method  of  conducting  philosophical  en 
quiriesi  In  the  examination  of  any  compli- 
cated and  difficult  question,  his  first  aim  is  to 
detect  the  primary  cause  of  any  series  of 
effects — to  disentangle  it  from  all  adventitious 
circumstances,  and  then  to  pursue  it  into  all 
its  various  ramifications  of  consequences*  In 
my  opinion,  he  is  a  better  reasoner  than 
Locke.  He  has  not  the  endless  tautology  of 
that  philosopher.  Locke  has  no  sooner  a 
good  idea,  than  he  turns,  and  twists,  and  views 
it  in  all  possible  lights;  he  becomes  so  ena- 
moured of  it,  that  it  is  with  great  reluctance 
he  suffers  it  to  escape  from  his  embraces.  In 
all  enquiries  relative  to  the  moral  class  of  ob- 
jects, especially  in  metaphysics,  where  a  princi- 
ple is  often  to  be  proved  more  by  clearness  of  per- 
ception and  of  statement,  than  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  particulars,  if  we  have  once  succeed- 
ed in  presenting  an  idea  in  a' light  in  which 
it  can  ^  be  distinctly  apprehended— a  single 
statement  is  better  than  a  thousand.  Nay,  in  ' 
elementary  works,  even  in  experimental  phi- 
losophy, a  few  clear  and  decisive  experiments 
are  preferable  to  a  multitude ;  and  for  a  yer/ 
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cb^ious  reasenr— because  they  can:  be  more' 
easily  remembered.  In  the  application  too  of 
new  fact8>  something  may  be  fairly  left  to  the 
ingeauity  of  the  student. 

Ilie  political  principles  of  H'obbes  unfor^ 
tunately  lead  to  despotism;  and  may  be  thus 
summarily  stated  >->-Th^  fir^t  object  of  civil  ' 
society  is  security;  Siecurijty  can  be  enjoyed 
only  wheue  th^re  is  peace ;  peace  camiot  be 
maintained  without  domuiion ;  dominion  canr 
not  be  supported  ^P^ithout  arms ;  and  even 
^rms  will  prove  a  weak  defence^  unless  wielded 
by  a  single  arm ;  which,  nevertheless^  will  be 
ijppoteQt  to  rx:s.train  discord  in  those  who  are 
actuated  by  [the  dfead  of  an  evil  greater  thaai' 
death  itself,  .     . 

A  very  admissible  exdnse,  however^  m^  be 
found  for  him  in  the  circumstances  of  hip  conr^ 
diiion^both  personal  and  political.  Hobbet 
was  timid  by  naturre ;  and  he  lived  in  the  tinve 
of  the  civil  war3>  when  all  was  tumult  and  up- 
roar. From  his  studious  habits^  as  well  as^fjrom 
his  coQiftitutiottal  temperament,  -he  was  fond 
ojf  calinness  and  of  peace,  for  which  be  thought 
we  could  never  pay  too  dear.  Besides,  not- 
withstanding his  natural  timidity,  he  well  ki)e\y 
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that  he  bad  brcraeked  opkrions  bdd,  f»  •be-' 
jrond  the  average^  semirlients  of  the  a^.  .  He 
was  aW9ie,  too^  that  thi^  clergy  had. not  quitcj 
forgotten  their  old  games  of  fife  and  fs^gffti 
and  that  they  might  one  day  make  a  bonfire 
of  bim ;  and  he  would  very  wisely  have  ebdsen 
to  turn  Turk  rather  than  martyt^  and  i>ave  sUb* 
mitted  lo  the  sacted  rite  of  circumcision  in 
preference  to  being  burnt  aliye^  His  terror 
was  60  great  and  so  habitual^  diat  he  wouki 
never  liuffer  himself  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
house  <if  the  earl  of  Devonshire;  but  when 
the  family  moved,  would  always  go  with 
liiem«.  He  was  thus  removed  on  his  death- 
hed^  from  Chatsworth  to  Hardwick. 

Hobbes,  it  is  said,  was  never  a  great  reader. 
If  vi^e  eoniridef  his  intellectual  gviperiority,  and 
tile  gfikit  .age  to  which  he  livedo  he  had  read 
Bttle.  On  thU  irobject  he  waa«  accustomed 
to  BB,y,  *^  If  I  had  read  a^  much  as  other 
people,  I  ehotild  hare  been  as  ignorant  as 
they." 

On  account  of  the  freedom  of  hi^s  creed,  the 
ihemory  of  Hobbes  has  been  much  traduced 
aiid  blackened  by  the  malicious  misrepreseti* 
t%ti6zis  of  bigotry.    In  respect  of  tbeologyj  he 
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gQUQe  ;  hui  said,  ^bnthe  thaug)it  t^^^riieveveiid* 
]y  q£  hutt  to  believe  hi&  iMit^uc^;  could  he  com* 
pceheadecl  by  hunmii  undftrotaiobdmgp.  A£b€c 
establishing  a  due  reveisence  fer  dH9  gniol 
being,  whose  mysterious  operation  pervades, 
directs,  and  animates  all  nature,  he  thought, 
that  men  may  be  much  better  employed  in 
discharging  their  social  and  civil  duties,  thaa 
in  idle  speculations  on  subjects  which  have  no' 
relation  to  this  life.  Of  this  conduct  he  him- 
self furnished  an  example.  He  had  a  warm' 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  was  con- 
scientiously faithful  in  his  friendships,  beoe- 
ficent  to  his  kindred,  and  benevolent  to  alL 
He  had,  however,  his  faults  as  well  as  othar 
inen.  He  was  so  tenacious  of  hisi  opinions, 
particularly  at  last,  ivhen  uideed  it  was  most 
venial,  that  he  could  not  easily  brook  contra^ 
diction.  Whenever  any  persons,  curious  of 
seeing  him,  were  introduced  by  the  earl,  he 
stipulated  as  a  preliminary,  that  they  should  not 
contradict  the  old  man.  His  moral  charac^ 
ter,  as  given  by  lord  Clarendon,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  **  Mr.  Hobbes  (says  he)  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  acquaintance  I  have  in 
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the  world;  and  of  whom  I  hate  always  had  a 
great  esteem,  as  a  man,  who  hesides  his  emir 
nent  parts^  learning,  and  knowledge,  hath  heea 
always  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  probity,  and  of 
a  life  free^from  scandal.*' 
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Thomas  May,  poet  and  hUtbrian,  was  de* 
ficended  of  an  ancient  family  at  Mayfield^  m 
Sussex,  and  born  id' 15^5.  Having  received 
his  juvenile  education  near  home,  he  after- 
wards entered  at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  batchelor  of  ail»  id  lOlS. 
About  three  years  after,  he  became- a  member 
of  Gray's  Inn ;  and  was  sobii  inM>dttced  to 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  principal 
courtiers  and  wits  of  his  time— *as  sir  K^eliU 
Digby>  sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  sir  Johii  Suck- 
ling, sir  Aston  Cokaine,  Thomas  Carew>  £a« 
dymion  Porterj  Ben  Jon^n,  and  others  of 
higher  quality :  for  he  was  countenanced  by 
Charles  and  his  queen. 

He  subsequently  condeived  a  disgust  at  the 
aourtj  however,  probably  from  a  disiypiriiit*- 
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ment  in  his  expectation  of  being  successor  to 
*  Ben  Jonson  as  poet-laureat,  William  d*Ave» 
nant  being  appointed  in  his  stead.  We  after- 
wards find  him  in  the  republican  army  com* 
manded  by  Fairfax^  and  in  the  post  of  a  secre- 
taryship under  the  Itatliament.  He  died  in 
x650.  i 

1.  May  first  appeared^  in  a  literary  cha- 
racter, as'  a  poet  and  dramatist.  He  also 
translated  Virgil's  Georgics,  with  annotations ; 
^'Wkems^  ^'^Seleict  J^gvamiB  cf  Mantial^* 
But  ^hit  most  important  ttasislataoti  WUs  ibat 
1^  <<  liucah's  Fharsalia/f  with  ia  '^ContbMUi- 
4iim''  ikf  thotpoem^  in  <Ri^lirib  and  Latin^  Ho 
Ih^  4(Sath  of  Julius  CiQsar. 

9^  B)r  J»ui  maje^'s  command,  he  wrote  a 
tae^ricol  faiftliM^  of  ''The  R«ign  of  Heaiy  the 
'Seconds? Jo^hich)headded  in  prose,  ^The  De- 
lumptioii  ^  Henry  II«  with  a  short  Survey  ^  of 
ilhe  ChsuDkges  of  his  itetjga.''  Also, ''  The  single 
^XkA  compaj^atiye  fChata6ters  of  Henry  Md 
.|lt&har4,  his  Son8«^ 

3.  Bat  his  most  considerable  work  is ''  The 
JHiitosy  (tf  the  Parliament  of  England ;"  wkudi 
may  be  considered  rather  as  a  brief  faiflhiuJf 
^  ti^  ''  -Ciyil  Wai^s"  which  arose  4iarii%  its 
iM^H^ .  'He  v^pres^ats  tbts  woik  jb»  a  taskiii*-* 


poseA  upoa  hiiQ^  and  which  he  undertook  witU 
reluctance.  ''  For  (says  be)  I  wished  inorf 
than  life^  that  for  the  pubtiic's  3ake,  my  thexof 
could  rather  have  heea  the  prosperity  pf  th«9f 
natiousy  die  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king« 
and  such  a  blessed  condition  of  both,  as  mig^t 
have  reached  all  the  ends  for  whifih  govern^ 
ment  was  first  ordained  in  the  World/'  Th# 
full  title  is,  "  The  History  of  the  Parliament 
of  England,  which  began  November  3,  l640| 
with  a  short  and  necessary  View  of  some  prc-» 
cedent  Years :  written  by  Thomas  May,  Esq. 
secretary  for  thfe  parliament;  published  by  au* 
thority ;"  folio,  1647.  To  this  first  edition  is 
prefixed  a  preface  (never  reprinted)  in  wjiicjj 
.the  fojllowing  psLssage  deserves  transcription^ 
as  it  expl^tins  tbe  .situ£ktipn  of  ihfi  author  at  the 
icommencement  of  the  civil  wars^  ^  Jiikewjis^ 
bis  inea^s  of  infonnatioa. 

That(siqFS  he)  which  of  all  othor  is  mostlikcdy  to 
he  dififere&tly  related,  is  jCODcermng  the  actions  x>fwfMr 
and  soldiery;  and  in  ^^  time  of  this  war  it  is  ^ 
4biog  fyf  ea&traordinary  difficulty,  I  mighjt  say^  of  w^ 
possilnlity,  for  those  of  one  party  to  be  imdy  U^oi^d^* 
^  of  all  the  couQcils,  6r  very  performances  and  ac- 
tions of  rfflnmtWMhra  and  soldierjs  4»i  this  p^afx  sid^ 


Now  macb  valour  the  English  u&tion  oa  Bdt&  sides 
ftaye  been  g^nJity  of  in  this  unnatural  war,  the  world 
iftust  needs *know  in  the  general  fame:  but  for  par-^ 
ticularS)  how  much  worthy  virtue,  and  courage,  some 
particukn:  lordss  gentlemen,  and  others  have  shewed^ 
unlesr  both  sides,  do  writer  will  nevei  perfectly  be 
known*.  My  residence  (eontinules  he)  hath  beei^ 
durifig  thede  wars,  in  the  quarters^  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  parliament;  and  whatsoever  is 
briefly  related  of  the  soldiery,  being  towards  the  end 
of  the  book^  is  according  to  that  light  which  I  dis* 
cemed  there.  For  whatsoever  I  have'  missed  con- 
cerning the  other  party,  I  can  mxiSsjt  no  other  apo* 
logy  than  such  as  Meteranus  doth  in  the  preface  of 
his  History,  dt  6e^.  TmnuUihus  ;  whose  Words  are. 
Quod  plura  de  reformeiorum  ef  patruB  dcfensorum 
quam  de  pards  advenm  rdnU  gestts  expemterm;  ndrum 
hud  quaqud^  est^  qwmictm  plus  c&tMnercii  ei/amilmi' 
iatis  Md  cunt  ipsky  et  major  indagandi  opporiumtas 
Jiiit :  Si  pari  adversa  idem  iaR  prokitate  praMerit  et 
ediderit ;  Fosteritas  gesta  omnia  kgere^  et  Uquido  cog^ 
noscere  ma^  eumfructu  poterit*  '  In  like  manner  I 
may  aver,  (says  he,,  to  give  his  own  translation,)  that 
if,  in  this  discourse,  more  particulars  are  set  down, 
concerning  the  actions  of  those  men  who  defended 
ihe  parliasnenl,  than  of  them^  that  warded  against  it$ 
it  was  because  my  conversation  gave  me  more  light 
W  thUit  side;  !•  whom,  as  1  have  endeavoured  ti^ 
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give  lio  more  than  what  is  due^  sb  I.  hav^  cast  «• 
blemishes  on  the  others  nor  hestowed  any  inort 
characters  than  what  the  .truth  of  story  must  r^ 
quire :  if  those  that  .writ  on  the  other  side  will  use 
the  same  candor,  there  is  no  feat  but  that  posterity 
may  receive  a  full  information  concerning  the  un* 
happy  ^tractions  of  these  kingdoms. 


.  The  first  hook  of  this  history  begins  with 
abort  characters  of  queen  Elizabeth^  king 
James»  and  the  beginning  of  Charles  I.  to  tbe 
jrear  1641 ;  and  the  last  ends  with  a  narri^tive 
of  the  first  battle  of  Newbury^  1641.  The  an- 
'  thor  afterwards  made  an  abstract  of  this  his- 
tory^ and  continued  it  in  Latin,  to  the  death  of 
Charles  I. ;  which  work  he  likewise  translated 
into  English. 

He  thus  speaks  of  the  causes  which  preced- 
ed and  produced  the  civil  war.  The  extract 
*tomniences  at  the  dissolution  of  the  parlio* 
mtat  in  th6  fourth  year  of  Cbarl^* 

Alter  the  breaking  off- this  parliament  (as  the  his* 
torian  spcaketh  of  Roman  liberty ,  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  mmquoAtpoit  hoc  prGslium^  ^c.*the  people  of 
England  for  iaa^  ^years  never  leoked  bfitk  is  their 
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ttttcieut  IHberfy.  A  declaraituniwa8]mfal]dMdt>y1Ji« 
Icingy  wlMreiii  aafpeisions  vere  laid  v^osk  some  meo^ 
h$ts ;  but  indeed  the  ooiurt  of  paftlianent  Useif  «wi 
(declared  against.  All  which  the  4e^ted  pec^ 
ivere  fon:ed  to  read  with  patienee,  and  aHow  iigaiast 
<the  dictate  <^  their  own  reason. 

The  people  of  England  from  that  time  were  4e- 
^prived  of  the  hope  of  parliaments  ;  and  all  things  so 
loanaged  by  public  officers,  as  if  never  such  a  day 
pf  account  were  to  come.  '  . 

I  shall  for  method's  sake  first  of  all  mkke  a  ^ort 
^enumeration  of  some  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the 
-fMibjects,  which  shall  be  truly  and  j^l^nfy  related ; 
«$  likewise  some  vices  of  the  nation  in  geaera],  Ihsdt 
•the  reader  may  the  better  judge  of  ithe  causes  of  euo- 
•ceeding  troubles,  during  the  space  of  4Beven  or  eight 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  that  parliament,  and 
.then  givt  som^  account  concernif^  tiie  .  several  idif- 
positions  of  the  people  of  England,  9ad  ]fch^f  diftlE- 
ent  censures  of  the  king's  gove^nun^  dm^i^g  Jtliose 
^ears ;  touching  by  the  way  somewhat  of  the  mim* 
ners  and  customs  of  the  court  of  Englaxid^  and  theg 
briefly  of  the  condition  of  eccle8ia3tical  afii^irs^'  aud 
tjie  censures  of  men  concerning  that.     ♦     •    *     ♦ 

To  begin  with  the  faults, of  the  hi||^ier  powers,  <and 
>tbeir  illegal  oppression  of  the  peopje^  during  ^h^^e 
•eight  or  mfi»  years^  in  which  parliaments  wcire  d^- 
mfd  i»  Ei^landi  which  I  briefly  touQ)i|  fifiieixw%  tik^ 


reader  to  a  move  fiiO  Dasratkm  lA  the  iremocistraace ; 
muUitu^ofitidnopoiies'wapegimmedl  hj  the  kiag^ 
and  laid /upon  ;dli  ibhingS'of  snbst  common  aiid  neccs* 
sary  use^  such  las  aoiip,  si^  rwine,  losther^  aeak-coak,, 
an^ixuuAyyDther  of  that  kiod. 

Regia  privatis  crescunt  ceraria  damnis.       Cxaud. 
*'  By  loss  of  private  men  th'  exchequer  grows/' 

lA%e  son  of  inoney  were^xacted  through  tii« 
qidkade  kingjimii  for-ikfigLult  of  knighthood,  under  t^ 
•fldiadow  >of  ak  tdbedetc  law.  Tonnage  and  poundage 
vere  recehred  without  the  'Ordinary  course  of  law; 
;9nd  thflQgh.they  Krere  taken  >uader  pretence  of  guan^ 
ittg  liie'saafty  yet  that  great  tax  of  ship-moivsy  was 
set  on  foot  under  the  same  -colour ;  by  both  whick 
-diere  1WE3  chained  upon  the  pdople  some  years  neaif 
^^OOjOOOL  tfsaugfh  the  seas  dt  that  time-were  not  wd| 
gnaided.  .      '  : 

These  ifiinigB  trere  accompanied  with  a«  ebliu^ 
Ttient  <d  ^fot-eslB,  contnuy  to  Magna  ChartOt  the  f^ji^  • 
xvtg  of  1001^  :aBd  condoct'^money,  taking  away  tfaior 
arm?  .of  rtrained  ^ands  ia  divers  counties,  disarming 
-the  people  4yf  •eogrossmg  of  gunpowder,  keeping  it 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  setting  fso  high  a  rate 
upon  hythat  ^e  poorer  sort  weve  not  able  to  buy  k ; 
3X0-  couid^finy  ksfeit'wirthottt  Heence;  whereby  *49«v»- 
fat  pans  oC^far  kingdom  weie  kft-destttute  of  thieir 
jtcccssmy^deiinoei;     - 
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that  he  bad  braaeked  optaions  bdd,  f«f  ht^ 
jrond  the  average^  sentirkents  of  the  a^.  He 
was  ^n^aie^  too^  that  thfe  clergy  had  not  quitch 
forgotten  their  old  games  of  fire  and  faggotj 
and  that  thej  migh^  one  day  make  a  bonfire 
of  bim ;  and  he  would  tery  wisely  have  chosen 
to  turh  Turk  rather  than  martyt^  and  have  sub* 
Quitted  lo  the  sacted  rite  of  circumcision  in 
pref^ence  to  being  burnt  alive^  His  terror 
WIS  60  gr^at  and  so  habitual^  diat  he  would 
never  liuffer  himself  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
house  <)f  the  earl  of  Devonshire;  but  when 
the  family  moved,  would  always  go  with 
tc^ssm^  He  was  thus  removed  on  his  death- 
bed^ from  Chatsworth  to  Hardwick. 

Hobbes,  it  is  said,  was  never  a  great  reader. 
If  "We  eoni^def  his  intellectual  gviperiority,  and 
the  glilit  .age  to  which  he  livedo  he  had  read 
Bttle.  On  illU  irobjeot  he  waa«  accustomed 
to  say,  ''  If  I  had  read  a^  much  as  other 
people,  I  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as 
they." 

On  account  of  the  freedom  of  hi^s  creed,  the 
jbemory  of  Hobbes  has  been  much  traduced 
and  blackened  by  the  malicious  misrepreseii* 
tations  of  bigotry.    In  respect  of  theologyj  he 
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gQEiQe  ;  hui  said,  ^bnthedKMiglit  to^^riieveveiid* 
hf  q£  hutt  to  believe  hi3»  iMit^ufi^,  coald  be  com* 
pceheadecl  by  hiinmii  undftnitiupbdmgp.  A£b€c 
establishing  a  due  reveseace  fer  this  gniol 
beings  whose  mysterious  operation  pervades, 
directs^  and  animates  all  nature,  he  thought, 
that  men  may  be  much  better  employed  in 
discharging  their  social  and  civil  duties,  thaa 
in  idle  speculations  on  subjects  which  have  no 
relation  to  this  life.  Of  this  conduct  he  him- 
self furnished  an  example.  He  had  a  warm' 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  was  con- 
scientiously faithful  in  his  friendships,  bene- 
ficent to  his  kindred,  and  benevolent  to  alL 
He  had,  however,  his  faults  as  well  as  othar 
inen*  He  was  so  tenacious  of  hisi  opinions^ 
particularly  at  last,  ivhen  indeed  it  was  most 
venial,  that  he  could  not  easily  brook  contra^ 
diction.  Whenever  any  persons,  curious  of 
seeing  him,  were  introduced  by  the  earl,  he 
stipulated  as  a  preliminary,  that  they  should  not 
contradict  the  old  man.  His  moral  charac^ 
ter,  as  given  by  lord  Clarendon^  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  *^  Mr.  Hobbes  (says  he)  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  acquaintance  I  have  in 
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the  worlds  and  of  whom  I  have  always  had  a 
great  esteem,  as  a  man,  who  hesides  his  emir 
nent  parts,  learnmg,and  knowledge,  hath  beea 
almys  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  probity,  and  of 
a  life  ftee^from  scandal.*^ 
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Thomas  May^  poet  and  hUtbrian,  was  cle^' 
ficended  of  an  ancient  family  at  Mayfield^  in 
SoBsexy  and  born  id'  15^5.  Having  received 
his  juvenile  education  near  home>  he  after- 
wards entered  at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  batchelor  of  arte  id  lOlS. 
About  three  years  after,  he  became  a  member 
of  Gray's  Inn  \  and  was  soon  introduced  to 
the  acquaintance  of  scnne  of  the  principal 
courtiers  and  wits  of  his  time— ^as  sir  K^elm 
l)>ghy>  sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  sir  John*  Sucfk- 
ling,  sir  Aston  Cokaine,  Thomas  Carew^  £a- 
dymion  Porterj  Ben  Jon^n,  and  Others  of 
higher  quality :  for  he  was  countenanced  by 
Charles  and  his  queen. 

He  subsequently  con6eif ed  &  disgust  at  the 
oourtj  however,  probably  from  a  disappoint*- 
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ment  in  his  expectation  of  being  successor  to 
Ben  Jonson  as  poet-laureat,  William  d'Ave- 
nant  being  appointed  in  his  stead.  We  after- 
wards find  him  in  the  republican  army  com* 
manded  by  Fairfax^  and  in  the  post  of  a  secre- 
taiyship  under  the  parUament.  He  died  in 
1650.  ^ 

1.  May  first  appeared^  in  a  literary  cha- 
racter, as  a  poet  and  dramatist.  He  also 
translated  Virgil's  Georgics,  with  annotations ; 
4i*>  Kkewiae,  ''Select  J^gvanw  of  Maitial'* 
But  ^hitt  most  important  tianslataoa  wus  ibat 
»^  <<  liucon's  Phamalia,"  with  a  '^OontbMUi- 
4i0n''  ikf  that  poem^  in  <Ri^lirib  and  Latin^  to 
ihe  4(Sath  of  Julius  Ciesar. 

S*  B)r  his  maje^y 's  command,  he  wrote  a 
-melrical  hi«liMry  of  '^  The  Reign  of  Heniy  the 
'Second;*'  to  Whichhe  added  in  prose,  ^The  De- 
scription of  Henry  II«  with  a  shoit  Survey  of 
Ihe  Changes  of  his  iRetgn."  Also, ''  The  single 
^SoA  comparative  Chatacters  of  Henry  and 
Richard,  his  Son8«^ 

3.  Bat  hk  most  considerable  work  is ''  The 
Hiitmf  (tf  the  Parliament  of  England ;"  which 
may  be  considered  rather  as  a  brief  hisM^' 
<yf  the  ^'dyil  Wars"  which  arose  during  its 
i)ijnin|(»    He  represents  tbts  work  as  a  tatk-ia- 


loosed  u{K)Q  hion^  and  which  he  uotdertook  witU 
reluctance.  '^  For  ($ays  be)  I  wished  xttor# 
than  life^  that  for  tbe  public's  soke,  my  themf 
could  rather  have  been  the  proaperity  pf  tb99f 
nations,  tlie  honour  and  happiness  of  the  kingj 
and  such  a  blessed  condition  of  both,  h»  might 
have  reached  all  the  ends  for  whidb  gorem** 
ment  was  first  ordained  in  the  World/'  Tbt 
full  title  is,  "  The  History  of  the  Parliaments 
of  England,  which  began  November  3,  l640> 
with  a  short  and  necessary  View  of  some  pre-> 
cedent  Years :  written  by  TTiomas  May,  Esq* 
secretary  for  the  parliament;  published  by  au- 
thority ;"  folio,  1647.  To  this  first  edition  js 
prefixed  a  preface  (never  reprinted)  in  whic); 
.the  fojllowing  passage  deserves  transcription^ 
a^  it  e:Kpl^iin$  tbe  situation  of  thfs  author  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars>  as  Jikewls^ 
ki^  ^ew9  of  infprmatioa. 

That(s«]|tt  he)  which  of  all  otho*  is  most  likely  to 
4>e  differe&tly  related,  is  ^oncermng  the  aGtioQSA>f  war 
And  soldiery ;  and  in  thp  time  of  this  war  it  is  ^ 
thing  ti  extraordinary  ^fficolty,  i  migh^  say^  of  ixP^t 
possibility,  for  those  of  ooe  party  to  be  truly  ipfoxvfV* 
4Ni  of  aU  tbe  councils,  6r  'very  performances  and  ac« 
iions  of  CQauamkxB  and  soldierjs  4m  tbjB  pii4^  sid^ 
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I 
How  mac6  valour  the  English  nation  on  Both  sides 

have  he^ffStUty  of  in  this  unnatural  war,  the  world 
iimst  needs^know  in  the  general  fame:  hut  for  par^ 
£lcnlar9>  how  much  worthy  virtue,  and  courage,  some 
l^articuknr  lords^  gentlemoiy  and  others  have  shewed^ 
imlesr  both  sides:  da  write^  will  never  perfectly  be 
known.  My  residence  (eontinuies  he)  hatb  been, 
duripg  these  wars,  in  the  quarters^  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  parliament;  and  whatsoever  is 
briefly  rdated  of  the  soldiery,  being  towai^ds  the  end 
of  the  book^  is  according  to  that  light  which  I  dis- 
cemed  there.  For  whatsoever  I  have*  missed  con- 
cerning the  other  party,  I  can  make  no  other  apo* 
logy  than  such  as  Meteranus  doth  in  the  preface  of 
his  History,  de  6elg,  TumuUibus  ;  whose  words  are. 
Quod  plura  de  reformatorum  et  patriae  dcfensoram 
quam  de  'partis  adveraoi  relm  ge8(^  txposuervfn;  nmvm 
haud  quaqud^  eff ,  quimiam  plus  coAmertH  ef/amiliarr- 
iatk  Md  cum  ipsiiy  et  major  indagandi  opportumtas 
fuU :  Si  pars  adversa  idem  ioB  probitate  pravtiierit  et 
ediderit ;  Posteritas  gesta  omnia  legere^  xt  .Hquido  cog* 
jioscere  majgMo  eumfructu  poterit^  In  like  manner  I 
may  aver,  (says  he,,  to  give  his  own  translation,)  that 
if,  in  this  discourse,  more  particulais  are  set  down, 
concerning  the  actions  of  those  men  who  defended 
the  pfirli»nenl,  than  of  them^  that  war^red  against  it ; 
it  was  because  my  conversation  gave  me  more  light 
•m-  thiit  side ;  to  whom,  as  1  have  endeavoured  to 
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give  lio  more  than  what  is  due^  8b  I.  hav^  cast  »• 
blemishes  on  the  other;  nor  hestowed  any  mort 
characters  .than  what  the  truth  of  story  must  rtr 
quire :  if  those  that  writ  on  the  other  side  will  use 
the  same  candor,  there  is  no  isat  but  that  posterity 
may  receive  a  full  information  concerning  the  un* 
happy  distractions  of  these  kingdoms. 


:  The  &rst  t)ook  of  this  history  begms  with 
ahoxt  characters  of  queen  Elizabeth^  king 
James,  and  the  beginning  of  Charles  I.  to  tbe 
^ear  1641 ;  and  the  last  ends  with  a  narri^tive 
of  the  first  battle  of  Newbury^  1641.  The  au- 
^  thor  afterwards  made  an  abstract  of  this  hi^ 
tory^  and  continued  it  in  Latin,  to  the  death  of 
Charles  I.;  which  work  he  likewise  translated 
into  English. 

He  thus -speaks  of  the  causes  which  preced- 
ed and  produced  the  civil  war.  The  extract 
^omniences  at  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia* 
mtat  in  th6  fourth  year  of  Chartes. 

After  the  breaking  off  this  parliament  (as  the  his* 
torian  speaketh  of  Roman  liberty,  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  mmqua/npoet  M>c  pralhm,  ifc*  the  people  of 
England  for  iaai^  fears  never  leoked  back  4»  thefr 
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aacient  liberfy..  A  dedaration  was  intUid^d  by  tb« 
lEiag,  wiMreui  aspenions  vere  laid  upon  some  mem* 
4wrs^;  bat  indeed  the  ooiurt  of  parliavient  itscdf  was 
declared  against.  All  wbicii  the  ^k^ted  peop^ 
were  forced  to  read  with  patienee,  and  afiow  i^aiast 
^Ihe  dicta^  of  their  own  reason. 

The  people  of  England  from  that  time  were  ;ide- 
^rived  of  the  hope  of  parliaments  ;  and  all  things  so 
managed  by  public  officers,  as  if  never  such  a  day 
of  account  were  to  come. 

I  shall  for  method's  sake  first  of  all  make  a  i^ort 
•enumeration  of  some  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the 
-fiubjects,  whic^  shall  be  truly  and  (>lBiR!y  related ; 
>a3  likewise  some  vices  of  the  nation  in  general,  ^hat 
•the  reader  masf  the  better  judge  of  iSie  causes  of  «ug* 
•ceeding  troubles,  during  the  space  of  <seven  or  eigbt 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  that  parliament,  and 
;ihen  givt:  som^  account  concerning  tiie  geyeral  idi^ 
positions  of  the  people  of  England,  9ad  jth^ir  diftl» 
ent  censures  of  the  king's  govenmH^nt  diirifig  t^ose 
^ears ;  touching  by  the  way  somewhat  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  court  of  England,  and  tbeg 
briefly  of  the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs^  aivl 
tjie  censures  of  men  concerning  that.     ♦     ♦    ♦     ♦ 

To  begin  with  the  faults  ^ of  the  lu|;ber  powers,  and 
their  illegal  oppression  of  the  people,  during  theae 
■eight  or  ni^e  years>  in  whioh  parliainents  were  d^* 
m^  to  Englandi  which  I  briefly  toucitiy  iFofecriuS  tti» 


re^erto  a«ioiPe^fiitt  iiajrimtkMittithefreBMttstraace; 
muUitudeftOfitidiiopolieiS'wcwigittttted  hj  the  kha^ 
and  laidAipoii  4U  tilings 'of:  most  oommofi  asoA  neces* 
sary 'use^  such  ibb  mm^j  j^t,!  rvvkie,  losthor,  .sea-coal^ 
and  IxMttiy^  other  fif  that  kiaflL 

•  -  >  ■ 

Regia  pnvatis  crescunt  oeraria  damnis.       Cx  a u D. 
*'  By  loss  of  private  men  tb'  exchequer  grows." 

lAfjgie  snmii  a£  :tn0ney  were^exairted  through  the 
9(rkote  kingdiim  to. default  of  knighthood,  under  tin 
fdndow  >of  ak  idbBciete  law.  Tonnage  and  poundage 
avete  trecehred  without  the  ^oardinary  course  of  law; 
;9nd  th«nghitiiey  iwere  takox) under  pretence  of  guard- 
^e^l^e'SBa^  ^  ihat  great  tax  of  ship-money  was 
set  on  foot  under  the  same  colour ;  by  both  which 
•there  1WE3  chained 'Upon  the  ■  people  aome  years  neaif 
T^OO^OOOLidiaugh  the  seas  iit  that  time^were  not  well 
gaankd* 

'these  Ihzfq^  .tvere  accompanied  with  an  eliUtrge^' 
inent-  -of  ^fol-estd^rontnuy  to  Magna  Charta^  the  f^p' 
tciag  of  KtGOEt  And  'condQct-^money,  taking  away  thb 
arm?  .of  (trained  hands  in  divers  counties,  disarming 
•the  ^ople  Jby  •engrossing  of  gunpowder,  keeping  it 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  setting  |bo  high  a  rate 
upon  itythat  t^ie  poorer  sort  weve  not  able  to  buy  it ; 
iKMT  could  ^nylisve it' whhottt  licence;  whepeby  aev^ 
•sal  pans  d&^  Mngdom  -weire  kfit-destitute  of  ^tlwtr 
j|ccc898ry«ielbB0e<; :  •^• 
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,  ]ko  cotirts  of  judicature  could  give  rcjdreirs  to  tfi« 
people  for  these  illegal' sufferings,  whilst  judges  were 
displaced  by  the  king,  for  not  complying  With  his 
frilly  and  so  awed,  that  they  durst  not  do  their  duties  3 
for  to  hold  a  rod  over  them,  the  cladsre^  Qwandiu  u 
,  bene  gesserint  vras  left  out  of  their  patents^  and  a  new 
clause,  Durante  hene  ptacttOf  insetted. 

New  illegal  oaths  were  enforced  upoh  tne  subjects^ 

Itnd  hew  judicatories  erected  withcrut  law;  and  when 

commissions  were  granted  for  examioUkg  the  excess 

of  feesy  and  great  exactions  discovered,  the  delin* 

quents  were  compounded  with,  not  only  for  the  time 

past,  but  immunity  to  offend  for  the  time  to  come ; 

which,  instead  of  redressing,  did  confirm  and  encrease 

the  grievance  of  the  subjects* 

/    By  this  time,  all  thoughts  ofev^r  having  a  parlia- 

Jtnent  again,  were  quite  banished ;  so  many  oppres* 

sions  had  been  set  on  foot,  so  many  illegal  actions 

'  done,  that  the  only  way  to  justify  the  mischiefs  alrea* 

•  dy  done^  was  to  do  that  one  greater,  to  take  away 

the  means  which  was  ordained  to  redress  them,  the 

lawful  government  of  England  by  parliaments. 

Whilst  the  kingdom  was  in  this  condition,  the  se- 
rious and  just  men  of  England,  who  were  no  way 

,  .  V 

interested  in  the  emolument  of  these  oppressions, 
could  not  but  entertain  sad  .thoughts  and  presages,  of 
wjbtat  mischief  must  needs  follow  so  great  an  injus- 
tice; that  things  carried  so  far  on  in  a  ynon^  way. 
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^mist  needs  either  enslave  themselves  and  posterity 
for  ever,  or  reqii^  a  vindication  sq  sharp  and  smart? 
ing,  asthat  the  nation -would  groan  under  it$  and 
though  the  times  were  Jolly  for  the  present,  yet  hav- 
ing observed  the  judgment  of  God  upon  other  secure' 
nations,  they  could  not  choose  but  fear  the  sequel. 
Another  sort  of  m^,  and  especially  lords  and  gentle- 
men,  by  whom  the  pressures  of  the  government  were 
not  much  felt,  who  enjoyed  their  own  plentiful  for- 
tunes, witkiittle  or  insensible  detriment,  looking  no 
further  than  their  present  safety  and  prosperity,  and 
the  yet  undisturhed  peace  of  the  nation,  whilst  other 
kingdoms  were  embroiled  in  calamities,  and  Ger- 
many saoly  wasted  by  a  sharp  war ;  did  nothing  but 
applaud  the  happiness  of  Epgland,  and  called  those 
ungrateful  and  factious  spirits,  who  complained  of 
the  breach  of  laws  and  liberties ;  that  the  kipgdom 
abounded  with  wealth,  plenty,  and  all  kind  of  elegan- 
cies more  than  ever;  that  it  was  for  the  honour  of  a 
people  that  the  monarch  should  live  splendidly,  and 
not  be  curbed  eft  all  in  his  prerogative,  which  would 
bi'ing  him  into  the  greater  esteem  with  other  princes, 
and  more  enable  him  to  prevail  in  treaties ;  ths^t 
what  they  suffered  by  monopolies,  was  insensible, 
and  not  grievous,  if  compared  with  other  states ; 
that  the  .duke  of  Tuscany  sate  heavier  upon  his  peor 
pie  in  thi^t  very  kind ;  that  the  French  king  had 
fp^e  hix^J^ilf  9^  ^bspl^te  lor^,  and  quite  ^ressec) 
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Ike  power  oC  pM4»Bai»ts,  mJMcb  iiid  btelL  Ata  ar 
gvwtas  lAaiijiuiigdtMB^aadjettkatFiaaarflmni^K 
ei^  aad  ttie  geu^  lived  weU;  that  the  AustriaiL 
piinces,  especially  ia  Spain,  taid  htatvy  kmk&s  vpov 
their  subjecte* 

.  Thus  did  many  of  iht  EogUftb  gwtiy,  by  way  of 
con^parison,  in  !0cdsiiiU7  diBeonrae^  pjbid  for  tU 
acrvitiide. 

The  coartiers  would  begia  to  diapvte  against  ptf  « 
liaments  in  their  ordboKy  diacomae^  tetthey  wero 
cmel  to  those  wLoni  the  king  inponredy  and  too  inju- 
rious to  bis  prerogatiYo;  that  the  lata  payliomene 
stood  upon  too  high  terns  with  the  king ;  and  that 
tbey  hoped  the  king  should  never  need  any  BMce  paiw 
Uaments.  Some  oi  the  greatest  statesmen  and  pmy^ 
counsellors,  would  ordinarily  laugh  at  the  ancient 
language  of  Eogland,  when  liie  word,  liberty  oi  the 
subject,  was  named.  Bat  these  gentlemen,  wha 
seemed  so  forward  in  taking  up  their  own  yokc^  were 
but  a  small  part  of  the  nation  (though  a  nuttiber  rensi* 
derable  enough  to  make  a  reformation  har^  compared 
with  those  gentlemen  who  were  sensible  of  their  birth* 
i^hts,  and  the  true  interest  of  tiie kingdom;  on 
which  side  the  common  people  in  the  generality,  and 
country  freeholders  stood,  who  would  rationally  argue 
of  their  own  rights,  and  those  oppressions  that  were 
laid  upon  them. 

But  the  sins  of  the  English  nation  were  loo  great 


to  let  Uiembope  for  an  easy  or  speedy  redress  of 
snch  gnerances ;  asid  tl^  manners  of  the  people  so 
much  cdimpted^  as  by  degrees  they  became  of  that 
temper,  which  the  historian  speaks  of  his  Romans, 
ut  ilecmda^  nee  remedmfum poesaii ;  they  eould  aei- 
Iker  siiier  thoMi  presmreB  patiendy,  nor  quietly  «»» 
donl  the  cure  of  liienr^  Prophaneness  too  mtichi 
abounded  every  where ;  and  which  is  most  strange^ 
wiiere  th^re  was  ho  rel^on,  yet  there  was  supersti- 
tion. Luxviy  in  &t^  and  excess  both  in  meat  and 
dri*k,  was  crept  into  the  kingdom  in  a  hi^  degree^ 
not  only  in  the  quantity,  but  in  ^e  wanton  curiosity. 
Aiai  iv  abuse  of  those  good  ereatuores  which  God  had 
bertowed  i^Km  this  plentiful  land,:  they  mixed  the 
"^iees  of  divers  nations,  catching  at  every  thing  that 
was  new  and- foreign. 


""^m^ 


Nw  udgo  nota  pkcebant 
pkb^,  irita  xxdu^m*     P. 

•^  Old  known  iklight 


They  sconr,  and  vulgar  bare-worn  pleasure  slight.* 

As  much  pn^  and  excess  was  in  apparel,  almost  ' 
among  all  degrees  of  people,  in  new  fangWd  and  va- 
riQifs  fEishioned  attire;  t^ey  not  only  imitated,  bof 
excelled  thtir  foreign  patterns ;  and  in  iemtastical  ges-    i 

turesandbdiavioury  the  petulancy  of  most  nations  is 
l^ttrope** 


•0  liAT. 

Eitadermfs  dMnofoanomiaavesiiif    Pbtk. 
^  Loose  haiTi  and  many  new  fovad  aames  of  dothea,* 

The  aerious  men  groaned  tor  a  parliament ;  but 
-the  great  etatesmen  plyed  it  the  harder,  to  complete 
that  work  they  had  began,  of  setting  op  prerogatiye 
above  all  laws* 

The  lord  Wentworth  (afterward  created  eail  of 
Strafford  for  his  urviee  in  that  kind^  pat  then  la*^ 
bouring  to  oppress  irdaad,  of  whicfa  he  was  deputy; 
and  to  begin  that  work  in  a  conquered  kingdom, 
which  was  intended  to  be  afterward  wrought  by  de^ 
grees  in  England :  and  indeed  he  had  gone  very  iar 
aod  prosperously  in  those  ways  of  tyranny,  though. 
very  much  to  the  endamaging  ajod  setting  back  of 
that  newly  established  kingdom. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  of  a  deep  reach,  sub- 
tie  wit,  of  spirit  and  industry  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness, and  such  a  c4Hiscience  as  was  fit  far  that  work 
he  yvas  designed  tp^  H,e  understood  the  right  way, 
and  the  liberty  of  his  country,  as  well  ^  apy  man  ; 
fpr  which,  in  former  parliaments,  he  stood  up  stiffly, 
and  seemed  an  excellent  patriot.  For  those  abilities 
be  was  soon  taken  off  by  the  king,  and  raised  in  hor 
nour,  to  be  employed  in  a  contrary  way,  for  enslavr 
i|ig  of  his  country,  which  his  ambition  easily  drew 
him  to  undertake.    To  this  man,  in  my  opiniop^lh^t 
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character  wbich  Lucan  bestows  npon  the  Roman 
Curioy  in  some  sort  may  stlit : 

Haud  dlium  tantd  dvem  tvlit  indoie  Romoy 
Ant  cm  plus  leges  ddferent  recta  sequetUi  : 
Perdita  tunc  urbi  nocuerunt  secula,  postquam 
Ambitus  et  LuxuSy  et  opwn  metuendafaadtaSf 
Trmufoerso  mentem  dulncan  torrente  tulenmty 
Momentumq  ;  fiat  mutatms  Curio  rerum. 

^*  A  man  iyf  abler  parts  Rome  never  bore, 

Nor  one  to  whom  (whilst  right)  the  la^s  owed  more : 

Our  state  itself  then  suficlTed^  wh^h  the  tide 

Of  Avarice,  Ambition,  fiEu;tioiis  pride, 

To  turn  his  wavmng  mind  quite  cross  began. 

Of  such  high  moment  was  one  chatnged  man,'^ 

The  court  of  England,  during  this  long  vacancy  of 
parliamcints,  enjoyed  itself  in  as  much  pleasure  and 
splendor^  as  ever  any  Court  did.  The  revels, 
triumphs,  and  princely  pastimes,  were  for  those 
many  years  kept  up,  at  so  great  a  height,  that  any 
stranger  which  travelled  into  England,  would  verily 
believe  a  kingdom  that  looked  so  cheerfully  in  the  face 
could  not  be  sick  in  any  part. 

The  queeh  was  fruitful,  and  now  grown  of  such  an 
age,  as  might  seem  to  give  her  privilege  -of  a  farther 
society  with  the  king,  than  bed  and  board,  and  make 
her  a  partner  of  his  afiiEurs  and  business ;  which  his 
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extreme  aiTection  did  more  te  encoctragfr  her  to>  chal- 
lenge. That  conjugal  love,  as  an  extraordinary  virtue 
of  a  king,  in  midst  of  so  many  temptations,  the  peo- 
ple did  admire,  and  holi6iu:. 

But  the  queen's  power  did  hy  degrees  give  -pri- 
vilege to  papists,  and  among  them,  the  most  witty 
aad  jesuited,  to   converse  under   the  name  of  civi- 
lity and   courtship,  not  only  with  inferior   cour- 
tiers, but  the  king  .himself,  and  to  sow:  their  seed 
in  what  ground  they  thought  best ;  and  by  degrees, 
as  in  compUment  to  the  queen,  nuntios   from  the 
pope  were  received  in  the  court  of  England,  Panzani, 
Cor,  and  Kosetti,  the  king  himself  maintaining  in 
discourse,  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  might  not 
receive  an  ambassador  from  the  pope>  being  a  tem- 
poral prince.     But  those  nuntios  were  not  enter- 
tained with  public  ceremony,  so  that  the  people  in 
general  took  no  great  notice  of  them ;  and  the  cour- 
tiers were  confident  of  the  king's  religion,  by  his  due 
frequenting  prayers  and  sermons. 

The  clergy,  whose  dependence  was  merely  upon 
the  king,  were  wholly  taken  up  in  admiration  of  his^. 
happy  government,  which  they  never  concealed  from 
himself  as  often  as  the  pulpit  gave  them  access  to  his 
ear ;  and  not  only  there^  but  at  all  meetings,  they 
discoursed  with  joy  upon  that  the^ie ;  affirming  con-  . 
Mently,   that  uu  prince  in  Europe  was  so  great  a  . 
tiriend  to  the  church,  as  king  Charles ;  that  religioA 
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flwrish)^  1^0  ,^bere  but  Id  England ;  and  no  r^c>nne4 
cburch  retain^  the  fece  and  dignity  of  a  chur<;b  but 
that :  namiy  of  thcKii  used  to  deliver  their  opinion,  that 
Gqd  had  therefore  ^o  seyef ely  punished  the  palatinate, 
becauj^e  their  sacr^ege  ]|^ul  b^en  so  great  in  taking 
away  the  endowments  0f  bishopricles. 

Queen  Elizabetii  herself,  who  b^jd  r^fonned  reli- 
gion, was  but  coldly  praised,  and  ^11  her  virtues  for- 
gotte;),  whpri  tbey  remembered  jbciw  ;5be  cut  short 
the  iMshoi^^ck  of  Ely.   . 

Umry  thp  J^lgbtb  ^^  much  c.qndemned  by  t;}i§iu, 
for  seizing  upon  the  abbeys,  and  tfdeing  so  .ipucb  o^t 

of  the  several  bishopric ks  as  he  did  in  the  37  th  year 
of  his  reign.  To  maintain  therefore  that  splendour  of 
a  church,  which  so  much  pleased  them,  was  become 
their  highest  endeavour;  especially  after  they  had 
gotten,  in  the  year  l633,  an.  archbishop  after  their 
own  heart,  doctor  Laud ;  who  had  before  for  divers 
years  ruled  the  clergy  in  secession'  of  archbishop 
Abbot,  a  man  of  better  temper  and  discretion ;  which 
discretion  or  virtue  to  conceal,  would  be  an  injury 
to  that  archbishop »  He  was  a  man  who  wholly  fol- 
lowed the  true  interest  of  England,  and  that  of  the 
reformed  churches  in  Europe,  so  far  as  that  in  his 
time  the  clergy  was  not  much  envied  here  in  Eng- 
land, nor  the  government-  of  episcopacy  much  dis- 
favoured by  protestants  beyond  the  seas.  Not  only 
the  pomp  of  ceremonies  were  daily  increased^  ami  in- 
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iiovations  of  great  scandal  breaght  into  tlie  chnrcli ; 
but  in  point  of  doctrine,  many  fair  approaches  made 
towards  Rome ;  as  he  that  pleaseth  to  search  may 
£nd  in  the  books  of  fois(hop  Laud,  Mouniague,  Helyn, 
Pocklington,  and  the  rest ;  or  in  bri^f  collected  by  a 
Scottish  minister,  master  Bailey.  And  as  their 
friendship  to  Rome  increased,  so  ^d  their  ^com  to 
the  reformed  churches  beyond  the  seas ;  whom,  in- 
stead of  lending  that  relief  and  succour  to  them  which 
God  had  enabled  this  rich  island  to  do,  thqr  foiled  in 
their  greatest  extremities,  and  instead  of  harbours, 
l>eeame  roclul  to  split  th^m,  &c«  &c. 
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JsRBMT  Tatlor,  bishop  q{  Dowa  and  Con« 
nor,  in  Ireland^  was  born  at  Cambridge ;  but 
the  precise  year  is  unknown^  .though  probably 
somewhere  between  the  years  16CX)  and  I6l0« 
David  Lloyd  says,  that  his  father  was  a  barber. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  admitted  into 
Caius  College ;  and  having  taken  bis  degrees  in 
arts,  he  was  elected,  some  time  after,  by  the 
interest  of  archbishop  Laud,  fellow  of  All-souls 
College,  Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to 
Laud,  who  likewise'  procured  for  him  the  rec- 
tory of  Uppington,  in  Rutlandshire,  where  he 
settled  in  1640,  with  a  wife.  Two  years  after, 
he  was  created  D.  D.  at  Oxford;  and  being 
before  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  often 
preached  before  him,  when  retired  with  his 
court  to  Oxford ;  and  also  attended  his  majesty 
in  several  campaigns. 
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On  the  decline  of  the  king's  cause,  his  living 
was  sequestered,  and  he  retired  into  Wales, 
where  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing school  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family. 
After  continuing  9ome  years  in  this  solitude, 
he  was  driven  to  London  by  the  domestic  cala- 
mity of  losing  three  of  his  sons  in  the  short 
space  of  two  or  three  iQonths ;  and  now  offi- 
ciated) though  in  circumlstanees  of  greet  dan- 
ger, to  a!  private  c6ngregatiori  of  loyalists.  At 
lehgtli  bettoihiiig  tfccjuainted  with  Ed^^td 
loVd  Cbtii^hyy  he  Was  invited  by  that  hdblettthn 
ib  Irclartd,  i^hei'e,  at  Portinore,  h6  found  ^ 
calm  arid  delightful  retrfeait,  in  which  he  cbhti- 
nued  till  the  Irestbratidh,  wh^h  he  tettirhfed  to 
England 

In  l66d-l,  in  consideratidh  of  his  hierit.  His 
learning;  lirid  attachmeiil:  to  thte  toy  A  catise,  he 
was  promoted  t6  the  sees  of  Down  khd  Gonnbr> 
in  Ireland,  sihd  a  little  before  had  been  inade 
privy  counsellor  for  th&t  j^ingdom.  Abotit  the 
same  time,  ctx>6;  thb  king  grdnted  him  the  ad- 
Iniiti^tration  of  the  bishopric  of  Drbmbre,  for 
his  undaunted  defence  of  the  church  of  Engr 
land.  He  was  also  elected  vice-chancellor  of 
the  ui^versit^  of  publinj  which  honourable 
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office  he  retained  to  his  deaths  T^hicb  took 

place  in  1667- 

1.  The  writings  of  bishop  Taylor  are  all 
of  a  thedlogicaV  description,  of  which  the 
greater  part  consists  of  sermons ;  but  the 
composition  of  the  greatest  value,  perhaps, 
contained  in  his  works  is,  the  "  Discourse  of 
the  Liberty  of  Prophesying;  shewing  the  un- 
reasonableness of  prescribing  to  other  n^enls' 
faith,  and  the  iniquity  of  persecuting  differing 
opinions."  In  this  is  displayed  great  extent  of 

.  learning,  clearness  of  reasoning,  and  liberality 
qf  sentiment.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-two 
sections. 

2,  The  most  popular  works,  however,  of  the 
bishop,  are  his  two  tracts,  e^titjed,  1.  The  Rule 
and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living.  2.  The  Rule  and 
Exercises  of  Holy  Dying.  In  the  first  of  these 
there  is  nothing  very  remarkable ;  but  the  last 
contains  many  passages  of  singular  beiauty ;  and 
perhaps  none,  in  the  whole  compass  of  bis 
works,  9ould  be  selected  niore  characteristic  of 
his  peculiar  manner^ 

On  Death. 

I  have  conversed  \yith  some  men  who  rejoiced  iti 
*the  dc  jith  or  calamity  of  others,  and  accounted  it  as  a 
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judgment  upoo  them  for  being  on  the  other  sidet  «nd 
against  them  in  the  contention ;  but  within  the  re^ 
volution  of  a  few  months,  the  same  man.  met  with  a 
more  uneasy  and  unhandsome  deat|| :  which  when  I 
saw^  I  wept  and  was  afraid;  £c>r  I  knew  that  it  must 
he  so  with  all  men :  for  we  also  shall  die,  and  end 
iour  quarrels  and  coptei)tions  by  passinjg  to  a  final 
sentence. 

It  will  be  very  mat^al  to  our  best  and  noblest; 
purposes,  if  we  represent  this  scene  pf  change  and 
sorrow^  a  little  mpre  dressed  up  i^  circumstances; 
iof  BO  we  shall  be  more  apt  to  practise  those  rules, 
the  (jpctruie  of  which  is  consequent  to  thif  consider- 
ation.   It  is  a  niiigbty  change  that  is  nmde  by  the 
death  of  every  person,  and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are 
alive.    Reckon  but  from  the  sprigbtfulness  of  youth, 
and  the  fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  childhood,  from 
the  yigorousness  and  strong  flexures  of  th^  joints  of 
five-and-twenty,  to  the  hollowness  and  dead  paleness, 
to  the  loathsomeness  and  horror  of  a  threes  d^ys  burial, 
and  we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be  very  great 
and  very  strange.     But  so  haVe  I  seen  a  rose  newly 
springing  frpm  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  ai^d  at  first  it 
was  biv  as  the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of 
Heaven,  as  a  lamb's  fleece ;  but  iirhen  a  ruder  breath 
had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  ^nd  dismantled 
its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retirements,  it  began  to 
put  on  darkness,  and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the 
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/symptotOB  of  a  sicldy  age ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and 
]broke  its  stalk,  and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its 
leaves,  and  all  its  beauty,  it  fell  intp  the  portion  of 
W^A  i^i  out-wpm  faces. 


On  the  gradual  Progress  qf  Man's  Reason, 

A  third  part  of  •ur  liie  is  spent  before  we  eater  into 
an  higher  order,  into  the  state  of  a  man.  Neither 
must  we  think»  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins  when  he 
.  can  feed  himself,  or  walk  alone ;  when  he  can  fight, 
,^or  beget  his  like ;  for  so  he  is  contemporary  with  a 
camel  or  a  cow;  but  he  is  first  a  man,  when  he 
comes  to  a  certain  ^steady  use  of  reason,  according  to 
his  proportion ;  and  when  that  is,  all  the  world,  of 
inen  cannot  tell  precisely.  Some  are  called  at  age  at 
fourteen,  some  at  oncrandrtwenty,  some  never;  but 
aU  men  late  enough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes 
upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly^  But  as  when  the 
sun  approaches  towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he 
first  opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  ^way  the 
spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and 
calls  up  the  lark  to  nmtins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the 
fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  oyer  the  eastern  hills, 
thrusting  out  his  golden  horns,  like  those  which 
decked  the  brows  of  Moses  )yhen  he  was  forced  to 


trear  a  veil,  because  bhnself  had  seen  the  face  of 
"God ;  and  still  while   a  man  tells  the  story,   the  suh 
g^'ap  higher,  till  he  shews  a  fiur  face,  and  a  full 
light,  and   then  he  shines  one  whole  day,  under  a 
cloud  often^  and  sometimes  weeping  great  and  little 
sliowers,  and  sets  quickly :  so  is.  a  man^s  reason  and 
his  life.     He  first  begins  to   perceive  himself  to  see 
or  taste,  making  little  reflections  upop  his  actions  of 
sense,  and  can  discourse  of  flies  and  dogs,  shells  and 
*plny,  horses   and  liberty:    but  When  he  is  strong 
•enough  to  enter  into  arts  and  little  institutions,  he  is 
ait  first  entertained  with  trifles  and  impertinent  things, 
not  because  he  needs  them,  but  because  his  under- 
standing is  no  bigger,  tmd  little  images  of  things  afc 
laid  before  him,  like  a  cock-boat  to  a  whale,  only  to 
play  withal ;  but  before  a  man  comes  to  be  wise,  he 
is   half  dead  with   gouts   and   consumptions,   with 
catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore  eyes  and  a  worn-out 
body ;  so  that  if  we  must  reckon  the  life  of  a  man, 
but  by  the  accounts  of  his  reason,  he  is  long  before 
his  soul  be  dressed ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  called  a  man 
without  a  wise  and  an  adorned  soul,  a  soul  at  least 
furnished  with  what  is  necessary  towards  his  well- 
being  :  but  by  that  time  his  soul  is  thus  furnished, 
his  body  is  decayed ;  and  then  you  can  hardly  reckon 
him  to  be  alive,  when  his  body  is  possessed  by  so 
'many  degrees  of  death. 
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Remedies  against  Impatience, 

Wliftt  is  there  in  the  World  to  distinguish  virttrcfi 
fr6ih  dlshdnblirs,  or  the  valour  of  Caesar  from  thi 
softness  bt  the  Egyptian  eunuchs,  or  that  can  inatd 
ahy  thing  rewardable,  but  the  labour  and  ihe  dangeH 
the  pain  and  the  difficulty  ?  Virtue  could  not  bean^ 
thing  but  sensuality,  if  it  were  the  entertainment  of 
our  senses  and  fond  desires ;  and  Apicius  had  beef^ 
the  noblest  of  all  the  Romans,  if  feeding  a  great  ap- 
petite, and  despising  the  severities  of  temperance,  had 
been  the  work  and  proper  employment  i)f  a  wise  man. 
But  otherwise  do  fathers,  and  otherwise  do  motherg 
handle  their  children.  These  soften  them  \fith 
kisses  and  impeiiect  noises,  with  the  pap  and  bfeast- 
milk  of  soft  endearments;  they  rescue  them  from 
tutors,  and  snatch  them  from  discipline;  they  dasire 
to  keep  them  fat  and  warm,  anfd  their  feet  dry^  an4 
their  l>ellies  full ;  and  then  the  children  govern,  and 
cry,  and  prove  fools  and  troublesome,  so  long  as  the 
feminine  republic  does  endure.  But  fathers,  because 
they  design  to  have  their  children  wise  ai^d  valiant, 
apt  for  council  or  for  arms,  send  them  to  severe  gor 
vermrientB,  and  tie  them  to  study,  to  hard  labour, 
and  afflictSve  coritingencieis.  They  rejoice  when  th^ 
bold  boy  stxikeS'U  lion  with  his  'hunting  spear,  an^ 
shrinks  not  when* the  beast  coipes  tp  affright  hij» 
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early  courage.  Softness  is  for  slaves  and  beasts,  for 
minstreb  and  inBess  persons,  for  such  who  cannot 
ascend  higher  than  the  stale  of  a  &ir  ox,  or  a  ser* 
'vant  entertained  for  vainer  offices.  But  the  man  that 
designs  his  son  for  i]ioble  employments,  to  honours 
^nd  to  triumplvy  to  consular  dignities  and  presi> 
dencies  of  coimcils,  loves  to  see  him  pale  with  study, 
or  panting  with  labour,  hardened  with  sufferance,  or 
eminent  by  dangers.  And  so  God  dresses  us  for 
{ijQ^ven. 


On  the  Practice  ofPatieHce^ 

At  the  first  address  and  presence  of  sickness, 
stand  still  and  arrest  thy  spirit,  that  it  may  without 
amazement  or  affiright  consider  that  this  was  that 
thou  lookedst  for,  and  wert  always  certain  Aould 
happen,  and  that  now  thou  art  to  enter  into  the 
actions  of  a  new  religion,  the  agony  of  a  aCrange 
constitution;  but  at  no  hand  suffer  thy  spirits  to  b« 
dispersed  with  fear,  or  wiUness  of  tfaouf^  but  stay 
their  looseness  and  dispersion  by  a  serious  consider* 
ation  of  the  present  and  future  employment.  .  For 
so  doth  the  Lybian  lion,  spymg  the  fierce  hunts* 
man;  he  first  beats  himsdf  with  the  strokes  of  Jus 
tail,  and  curls  up  his  spiiits,  making  them  strong 
with  union  and  recoUectioai  tiU  bong  struck  with  a 


Maoritanian  spear,  he  rushes  forth  into  his  defence 
and  noblest  contention ;  and  either  ;ycapea  into  the 
secrets  of  his  own  dwelling,  or  else  dies  the  bravest 
of  the  forest.  Every  man,  when  shot  with  an  aN 
row  from  God's  quiver,  must  then  draw  in  all  4he 
auxiliaries  of  reason,  and  kfiow  that  then  is  the  time 
to  try  his  strength,  and  to  reduce  the  words  of  his 
religion  into  action,  and  consider  that  if  he  behaves 
himself  weakly  and  timorously,  he*  suffers  never  the 
less  ,  of  sickness ;  but  if  he  returns  to  health,  he 
carries  along  with  him  the  mask  of  a  coward  and  a 
fool ;  and  if  he  descend?  into  his  grave,  he  enters 
into  the  state  of  the  faithless  and  unbelievers.  Let 
him  set  his  heart  firm  upon  this  resolution — I  must 
bear  it  inevitably ^  and  I  will  by  God's  grace  d&  it 
ndbh/. 


la  the  5th  chap,  entitled,  "  Of  the  Contin- 
gencies and  treating  our  Dead,"  our  au- 
thor introduces  the  well-known  story  of  the. 
Ephesian  Matron,  t^hich  he  tells  with  sueb 
singular  simplicity  and  beauty,  that  I  may  be 
excused  from  soliciting  the  pardon  of  the 
reader  for  inserting  it. 
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The  Ephesiian  woman^  that  tlf  ft  ^Qldjier  tpld  of  in 
Petroniusx  was  the  talk  of  a)I  thfi  town,  a^d  tiie  rfir^j^t. 
example  of  a  dear  aiTi^  tiop  to  her  husband,  ^liu^^dj^- 
acended  with  the  cqrpse  into  th,e  vault,  and  tl^er^ 
being  attended  with  her  mcviden,.  resolved  to  weep^  t<^ 
death,  or  die  with  famine  or  a  distempered  sorrQ\y. : 
from  which  resolution,  nor  his,  no]i^  her  friends,  no,i( 
the  reverei?ce  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  used  the. 
'Entreaties  of  their  charity  and  their  t)OWer,  could  disr 
suade  her.  But  a  soldier  that  >yatched  seven  dea4 
bodies  hanging  upon  the  trees  just  oyer 'against  this 
monument,  crept  in,  and  a  while  stared  upon  the  si* 
lent  and  comely  disorders  of  the  sorrow :  and  haying 
let  the  wonder  awhile  breathe  out  at  each  othersi  ey^s, 

at  last  he  fetched  his  supper  and  a  bottle  of  wine, 

*  ■  ■     .1 

with  purpose  to  eat  and  drink,  and  still  to  feed  him* 
self  with  that  sad  prettiness.  His  pity  and  first 
draught  of  wine  made  him  bold  and  curious  to  try 
if  the  maid  would  drink  :  who,  having  many  hours 
since  felt  her  resolution  faint  as  her  wearied  body, 
took  his  kindness  ;  and  the  light  returned. into  her 
eyes,  and  danced  like  boys  in  a  festival:  and  fearing 
lesrt  the  pertimiciousness  of  her  mistress'  sorrows 
should  cause  her  evil  to  revert,  or  her  shame  to  aj)- 
proach,  assayed  whether  she  would  endure  to  hear 
an  argument  to  persuade  her  to  drilik  and  live,  Thj 
vio],ent  passion  had  laid  all  her  spirits  in   wildnesf 
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and  dissolution,  and  the  maid  found  them  willing  to 
be  gathered  into  order  at  the  arrest  of  any  new  ob« 
ject,  being  weary  of  the  first,  of  «which  like  leeches 
they  had  sucked  their  fill  till  they  fell  down  arid 
burst.    The  weeping  woman  took  her  cordial/ and. 
was  not  angfy  with  her  maid,  and  heard  the  soldief 
talk.    And  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  change,  that 
he,  who  first  loved  the  silence  of  the  sorrow,  was 
more  in  love  with  the  music  of  her  returning  voice, 
especially  which  himself  had  strung  anid  put  in  tune. 
And  the  man  began  to  talk  amorously,  and  the  wo* 
man's  weak  head  and  heart  was  soon  possessed  with 
a  Httle  wine,  and  grew  gay,  and  talked  and  fell  ia 
love ;  and  that  very  night,  in  .the '  morning  of  her 
passion,  in  the  grave  of  her  husband,  in  the  pomps 
of  mourning,  and  in  her  funeral  garments,  married 
bef  new  and  stranger  guest.     For  so  the  wild  foragers 
of  Lybia,  being  spent  with  heat,  and  dissolved  by 
the  two  fond  kisses  of  the  sun,  do  melt  with  their 
cotfimon  fires,  au8  die  with  faiutncss,  and  descend 
with  motions  slow  and  unable  to  the  little  brooks 
that  descend  frpni  heaven  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
when  they  drink,  they  return  into  the  vigour  of  a 
new  life,  and  contract  strange  marriages ;  and  the 
lioness  iis  courted  by  a  panther,  and  she  listens  to 
his  love,  and  conceives  a  monster  tliat  all  men  call 
uiihatural,  arid  the  daughter  of  an  equivocal  passioa 
«ttd  of  a  sudden  rt&eshment.    And  so  also  was  it  in 
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the  cave  at  Ephesos :  for  by  tbis  time  the  Soldier  h6» 
gan  to  think  it  was  fit  he  shodld  return  to  his^watch, 
and  observe  the  dead  bodies  he  had  iii  charge ;  bat 
when  he  ascended  from  his  mourning  bridal  cham- 
ber, he  found  that  Oiie  of  the  bodies  was  stolen  by 
the  friends  of  the  dead,  and  he  was  fallen  into  ah 
evil  condition,  becaiise  by  the  laws  of  Ephesus,  his 
body  was  to  be  fixed  in  the  place  of  it.    The  poor 
man  returns  to  his  woman,  cries  out  bitterly^  and  in 
her  presence  resolves  to  die  to  prevent  his  death,  and 
in  secret  to  prevent  his  shame.    But  now  the  wor- 
man's  love  was  raging*  like  her  former  sadness,  and 
grew  witty,  and  she  comforted  her  soldier,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  live,  lest  by  losing  him,  who  had 
brought  her  from  death  and  a  more  grievous  sorrow, 
she  should  return  to  her  old  solemnities  of  dyings  and 
lose  her  honour  for  a  dream,  or  the  reputation  of  her 
constancy  without  the  change  and  satisfaction  of  an 
enjoyed  love.    The  man  would  fain  have  lived,  if  it 
had  been  possible,  and  she  found  but  this  way  for 
him ;  that  he  should  take  the  body  of  her  first  bus- 
band,  whose  funeral  she  had  so  strangdy  mourned, 
and  put  it  upon  the  gallows  in  place  of  the  stolen 
thief.    He  did  so,  and  escaped  the  present  danger, 
to  possess-  a  love  which  might  change  as  violently 
as  her  grief  her  done.    But  so  have  I  seen  a  crowd 
of  disordered  people  rush  violently  and  in  heaps  till 
their  utmost  border  was  restrained  by  a  wall,  or  bad 
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b()ent  the  fury  of  the  first  fluctuation  and  watery  pro^ 
gress,  and  by  and  by  it  returned  to  the  contrary  with 
the  same  earnestness,  only  because  it  was  viblent  and 
tingoverned.  A  raging  passion  is  this  crowd,  whicb^ 
when  it  is  iiot  uhdei:  discipline  and  the  conduct  of 
reason,  and  the  proportions  of  temperate  humanity, 
tuns  passionately  the  wdy  it  hetppetis,  aifd  by  and  by 
as  greedily  to  another  side,  being  swayed  by  its  own 
weight,  and  driven  any  whither  by  chance,  in  all  its 
pursuits,  having  no  rule  but  to  do  all  it  can,  and 
spend  itself  in  haste,  and  expire  with  stlme  shame 
kad  much  ihdecency. 


^■^ 


The  !E7tti  edition  of  the  Holy  Living  arid 
Dying,  has  been  recently  published,  8vo.  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  ThirwalL 

Jeremy  Taylor  possessed  a  very  lively  and 
beautiful  faiicy,  a  taste  perhaps  more  chastcl 
than  correct.  His  power  of  language  is  un-* 
bounded ;  and  we  aire  often  pleased  ^ith  his 
astonishing  fertility^  when  we  are  least  disposed 
to  sympathize  with  hi^  opmion^;  His  siniilies^ 
indeed,  are  often  crowded,  and  the  general  ef- 
fect is  dissipated  and  weakened  by  a  redun*^ 
dance  of  beauties.  I'he  bulk  of  his  works  con-^ 
.^ists  of  sermons^  which  few  probably  wouM 
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wish  to  read^  but  for  the  astonishing  passages  of 
eloquence  which  occasionally  burst  upon  the 
mind^  No  writer  .can  exceed  him  in  senti- 
mental painting><->in  awful  representationr 
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WitLiAM  LiLLY^  the  famous  Englinh  astro>- 
loger,  was  born  in  Leicestershire^  in  l60SI» 
His  parents  not  being  in  affluent  circum* 
stances^  were  unable  to  give  their  son  a  liberal 
education.  Having  been  taught  therefore  a 
little  writing  and  aritlunetic  in  the  country 
school  of  Ashbj  de  la  Zouch>  he  resolved  to 
try  his  fortune  in  London^  where  he  arrived  in 
1690.  He  first  became  servant  to  a  maatua- 
maker,  then  book-keeper  to  the  master  of  a 
Salter's  company  in  the  Strand^  who  dying,  he 
was  so  successful  as  to  marry  his  widow  with 
a  fortune  of  lOOCA. 

Being  now  at  his  ease,  he  frequoited  the 
sermons  and  lectures  of  the  Puritans ;  and  ia 
l6d£,  commenced  the  study  of  astrology,  un- 
der the  tuition  of  one  Evans,  a  debattched 
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Welcfa.  parson^  who  had  lately  come  to  Loti'^ 
don  from  Leicestershire^  where  he  had  prac-> 
tised  his  craft  many  years.  The  first  specimen 
Lilly  gave  of  his  skill  in  his  new  art^  was  a 
prophecy  that  the  king  had  chosen  an  unlucky 
horoscope  for  his  coronation  in  Scotland^l633. 
in  l6S4s  getting  possession  of  a  MS.  with 
some  alterations  of  the ''  jirs  Notoria"  of  Cor- 
tielius  Agrippa^  he  imbibed  with  great  eager-' 
ness  the  doctrine  pf  the  magical  circle^  and 
the  invocation  of  spirits^  adopted  a  form  of 
prayer  therein  prescribed  to  the  angel. Salmo-^ 
flsus^  and  soon  came  to  flatter  himself  thai  .he 
was  the  particular  favorite  of  that  uncreated 
phantom  4  He  likewise  boasted  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  peculiar  guardian  angels 
•of  England,  named  Salmael  and  Malchidael. 
Having  purchased  some  other  astrological 
•books^  which  had  been  found  on  pulling  down 
the  house  of  another  astrologer,  he  entered  . 
still  more  deeply  into  the  science. 

His  subsequent  connections  with  the  par- 
liament party,  whose  interests  he  espoused^  ' 
are  known  from  general  history,  and  strongly 
mark  th6  superstition  of  tht  times.  Charles  I. 
himself  consulted  him,  to  know  where  he 
should   conceal  himself,  if  he  cou)d  escape 
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Ircmi  Hampton-court;  and  general  Foir&x 
enquired  of  him^  if  he  could  tell  by  his  ai^t, 
'whether  God  were  with  them^  and  approved 
their  cause »  He  received,  in  1648,  fifty 
pounds  in  cash,  and  an  order  from  the  coun- 
cil of  state  for  a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds 
jper  anfmm^  for  information  he  stipulated  to 
furnish  relative  to  the  chief  concerns  of  France;  i 
whioh  information  he  obtained  by  means  q{ 
a  secular  priest  he  formerly  knew,  and  who  was 
then  confessor  to  one  of  the  French  secretaries. 
Meanwhile,  in  1648  and  1649^  he  read  public 
lectures  on  astrology,  by  which,  and  other  em- 
ployments of  his  art,  be  amassed  a  competent 
fortune. 

After  the  restoration,  1660,  he  was  taketi 
into  custody,  and  examined  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Comtiions  respecting  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.;  but  he  was  finally  pardoned. 
For  the  ten  or  eleven  last  years  of  bis  life  he 
combined  the  prs^ctice  of  mediqii^e  and  astro-* 
logy  ;  and  died  in  1681, 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  he  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  Ephemeris,  or  Almanack,  which 
he  entitled  ^^  Merlinus  Anglicw  Junior;^  the 
first  of  which  was  published  in  1644,  and  con-^ 
tinued  in  repute  for  six-and-thirty  years.    In 
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1651,  however,  he  published  a  treatise  esk 
titled^  "  Several  Observations  upon  the  life 
and  Death  of  Charles^  late  King  of  England ;" 
in  which  he  treats  the  king's  father  and  minis* 
ters  with  great  acrimony^  and  discovers  him* 
self  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  republican  go* 
yernment.  This  tract  was  reprinted  in  17155 
with  the  arrogant  title  of  '^  Mr.  William  1411/$ 
True  History  of  King  James  I.  and  King 
Charles  L;  with  sundry  Observations^  remark-* 
able  Passages,  and  many  secret  Transactions^ 
not  till  now  divulged,"  &c. 

I  shall  select  for  a  brief  extract,  a  few  pas^ 
sages  from  the  beginning  of  his  tract,  entitled^ 
Annm  Teriebrosus,  or,  The  Dark  Year,  l652r^ 
an  Astrological  Discourse,  concerning  the 
effects  of  two  I^unar  Eclipses,  and  one  for- 
midable one  of  the  Sua  in  that  year.  He 
begins; 

It  was  as  wisely  as  truly  observed  by  the  learned 
historian  Thucydides,  that  some  years  before  those 
th'ree-and-twenty  years  Peleponnesian  wars  of  the 
miserable  Greeks  among  themselves,  wherein  every 
city  or  commonwealth  of  Greece  was  in  one  kind  or 
other  engaged,  ^*  that  those  things  which  in  former 
times  there  went  only  q.  fame  of,  though  rarely  in 
fi^t  confirmed,  were  then  made  credible  by  the  tx^ 
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suing  bloody  wars  of  the  Grecians  one  with  anotlier*^ 
The  forerunners  of  which  quiurrela  he  saith  were 
these;  earthquakes  general  to  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world,  and  most  violent  withal ;  eclipses  of  the  sua 
oftener  than  is  reported  of  any  former  tin^e;  gn^tt 
droughts/^  &c« 

If  we  in  Europe,  or  many  kingdoms,  people,  aod 
nations  herein,  are  hastening  unto  suc^  disastrooi^ 
times  and  accidents  as  our  author  delivers  unto  ppi^ 
terily  then  to  have  happened,  let  God  be  glorifiedi^ 
who  hath,  not  been  wanting  in  these  worst  of  days 
and  times,  by  many  signal  prodigies,  so  opportunely 
seen  and  felt  by  many  men  in  several  jcountries,  to 
admonish  and  forewarn  even  us  l&ngUsh,  as  well  as 
many  other  kingdoms  and  nations,  what  he  intends 
suddenly  to  do.  Very  many  and  admirable  have 
been  the  prodigies,  which  of  late  years  hove  appear** 
ed  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  as  firsts 
tha^t  never  to  be  paralleled  uproar  and  tumult  of  the 
people  in  Naples  in  July  1647,  at  what  time  they 
made  Masaniello,  a  poor  fisherman,  their  captain 
general,  who  for  some  days,  had  the  clearest  and 
absolutest  command  over  the  people,  that  ever  any 
history  mentions,  as  it  is  excellently  set  forth  in  two 
little  treatises  by  the  delicate  pen  of  James  Howel^ 
esq.  [Then,  after  mentioning  a  great  inundation  in 
Sp^,  in  the  year  l651,  he  remarks :] 

These  prodigious  tumults,  and  ipore  t^an  prdinaiy 
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9wellings  of  the  searbanks,  and  furious  inundation^ 
of  waters,  are  most  assured  messengers  of  God% 
wrath  and  anger  unto  mankind;  we  all  know  the 
universal  deluge,  and  almost  whole  drowning  of  all 
inankind,  did  immediately  succeed  after  the  cataracts 
6f  heaven  were  let  loose ;  you  shall  only  hear  the 
opinion  of  two  or  three  learned  authors,  ^hat  is  the 
natural  signification  of  such  extraordinary  effluxions 
of  waters,  or  other  excursion  of  any  one  of  the  ele- 
ments. [Then  quoting  Cardanus  and  Peucerus  for 
authorities,  he  proceeds.]  Nor  have  the  waters  or 
8eas  at  any  time  to  no  purpose  thus  swelled  or  over- 
flowed their  banks,  or  the  winds  so  impetuously  or 
boisterously  roared.  Very  few  are  the  people  or  na- 
tions where  such  horrible  and  unusual  eruptions  have 
appeared,  but  they  have  learned  by  woful  expe- 
rience, that  not  many  years  after  these  outrageous 
swellings,  the  people  of  that  nation  where  those  were 
have  miserably  smarted  with  immediate  succeeding 
mischiefs,  viz.  either  the  incursions  of  strangers* 
forces,  armies,  or  the  like,  into  their  countries,  or  else 
a  great  decay,  consumption,  or  wasting  of  their  men, 
together  with  bloodshed  and  other  woeful  calamities 
concomitant.  Of  which  prodigious  irruption  then 
happening,  and  some  aerial  sights  or  prodigies  lately 
seen  in  the  State's  dominions,  I  mean  in  the  Hollan- 
ders', that  prudential  people  will,  I  hope,  take  special 
notice,  (it  concerneth  both  Holland  ^nd  Zlealand  so^ 
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to  do)  and  in  a  greater  roeasure^  the  rulers  or  gover* 
nors  of  those  provinces,  towns,  or  cities  therein 
seated :  for,  imoidtUio  res  eft  timstraf  fnalique  ammk^ 
^  *  If  therefore  the  chain  of  nature  be  unloosed, 
find  the  enclosures  of  yraters  plucked  up,  so  that  they 
get  forth  of  their  own  proper  channels  or  bounds,  or 
overflow  the  earth  or  ground  with  a  lawless  mastery 
of  violence ;  this  is  not  done  by  fortune  or  chance  ; 
but  it  comes  to  pass  by  divine  command.  Tha| 
people  may  be  as  well  sensible  of  ^Qme  fearful  slaugh- 
ters at  hand  fpr  punishing  the  wretchedness  of  men, 
as  of  factions,  intestine  divisions^  armies  of  e^emieSi 
oi;4)lague  and  famine  to  be  approaching,  &c* 


Qur  prophet  seen^s  to  be  surpassed  by  none 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  commendable  virtue 
of  elation.  His  cautionary  advice  to  the  Hol-t 
landers  and  Zealanders  is  very  judiciously 
given.  This  writer  perhaps  would  not  have 
deserved  a  place  in  the  present  list^  had  it 
nqt  been  to  show  tl^e  foll^  of  his  age. 
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BiftsTRODE  White.locke,  the  famous  law- 
yer, politician,  and  writer  of  memoirs,  was  the* 
son  of  sir  James  Whitelocke,  knight^  and 
born  1605,  in  Fleet-street,  London.  He  was 
initidted  in  grammatical  learning  at  Merchatit 
Taylors'  school ;  whence  he  removed,  in  l620, 
to  St^  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  Laud, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  then 
president. 

He  left  college  without  a  degree,  and  be- 
came a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  long  parliament,  he  was 
chosen  a  burgess  for  Marlow,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
drawing  up  the  charge  against  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  one  of  the  managers  at  his  trial. 
In  1642-3,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  treat  of  peace  with  the  king,  at 
Oxford;  and  had  a  similar  commission  in  1644. 
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The  same  year  he  C4>pri8ecl  CromW€U|  thnt  thi 
earl  of  Essex  designed  to  accuse  him  as  an  in« 
cendiarj;  for  which  friendly  othce  lie  obtained 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  that  usurper.  Th« 
year  following,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  admiraltyj  in  which  nitU'* 
ation  he  was  suspected  of  holding  correspond 
dence  with  the  royalists ;  but  the  suspicion,  il 
seemsy  was  unfounded.  In  1640,  he  Was  sent 
for  by  Fairfax,  when  laying  siege  to  Oxftml,  itt 
be  one  of  his  council  of  war ;  on  which  occa-* 
fiion  he  expressed  great  reluctance  to  come  to 
extremity  with  the  university,  and  proposed  an 
accommodation  with  the  garrison^  In  1647-9, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  four  commi«isionefs  of 
the  great  seal ;  and  soon  after,  attorney  of  rhe 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  December  of  the 
same  year,  he  retired  to  the  country,  that  he 
may  have  no  hand  in  the  king's  trial. 

He  was  constituted,  in  1648-9,  keeper  of  the 
king's  library  and  medals.  His  own  accofint  of 
this  appointment  is  worth  transcribing^  as  it 
shows  how  narrowly  we  escaped  the  entire  \o%9 
of  those  valuable  collections*.  ^'  Being  in- 
formed (says  he)  of  a  design  in  some  to  have 
them  3old  and  transported  beyond  sea,  which  I 
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diought  would  b^  a  dishonour  and  damage  to 
our  nation^  and  to  all  scholars  therein;  and 
fearing  that  in  other  hands  they  might  be  more 
subject  to  embezzling;  and  being  willing  to 
preserve  them  for  public  use,  I  did  accept  of 
the  trouble  of  being  library  keeper  at  St. 
James's j  and  therein  was  encouraged  and  much 
persuaded  to  it  by  Mr.  Selden,  who  swore  that 
if  I  did  not  undertake  the  charge  of  them,  all 
those  rare  monuments  of  antiquity,  those 
choice  books  and  MSS.  tvould  be  lost;  and 
there  were  not  the  like  of  them,  except  only  in 
the  Vatican,  in  any  other  library  in  Christen- 
dom." Wbitelocke  afterwards  went  ambas- 
sador to  Sweden ;  became  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  exchequer ;  was  chosen,  in  165G, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commonspro  tempore; 
and  the  year  following  was  summoned  by  the 
protector  to  sit  in  the  upper  house,  by  the  title 
of  BuUtrode,  lord  Wbitelocke.  In  1659^  he 
was  made  president  of  the  council  of  state,  one 
of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  pro  tempore.  The  same  year,  how- 
ever, he  withdrew  .to  the  countrj^,  from  an  ap- 
prehension" of  being  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the 
rump  parliament,  then  newly  restored,  and 
continued  there;^  chiefly  at  Chilton,  in  Wilt^ 
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shire^  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life«    He  died 
in  1675-6. 

1.  The  work  for  which  chiefly  posterity  is 
indebted  to  Whitel<Sck6,  is  his  "  Memorials  . of' 
the  Enghsh  Affairs ;  or  an  Historical  Accomit 
of  what  passed  from    the  Beginning  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Charles  the  First  to  King  Charles 
the  Second  his  happy  Restoration;  containing 
the  Public  Transactions,  Civil  and  Military,  to- 
gether with  the  private  Consultations  and  Se* 
crets  of  the  Cabinet/*     Folio.      It  was  first 
published  in  l682;  but  the  second  edition,  in 
nS'S,,  contains  many  additions,  and  a  better  in- 
dex.   The  editor  of  the  first  edition  observes  in 
his  preface— '*  Our  author  sometimes  writes 
up  to  the  dignity  of  an  historian,  and  else- 
where  is  content  barely  to  set  down   occur- 
rences diary-wisf^,   without  melting  down  or 
refining  the  ore^  and  improving  those  hints  and 
rudiments  to  the  perfection  and  true  standard 
of  an  history.    The  truth  is,  our  author  neveif 
intended  this  for  a  book  inpriat;  nor  meant 
otherwise  by  it  than  as  a  book  for  his  memory 
and  private  use.     Yet  such  was  his  relation  to 
the  publicj  so  eminent  his  station,  and  so  much 
was  he  upon  the  stage  during. all  the.  time 
of  action,  that  the  particulars  of  his  diary  ga 
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The  Speech  of  Olvoer  CromukU  on  his  dissolving  the 

Tarliakent, 

Gentlemen, 

I  perceive  you  are  here  as  the  house  of  parlia* 
menty  by  your  speaker^  whom  I  see  here,  and  by 
your  faces,  which  are  in  a  gi^at  measure  known 
to  me. 

When  I  first  met  you  in  this  room,  it  was,  to  my 
apprehension,  the  hopefuUest  day  that  ever  mine  eyes 
saw,  as  to  considerations  of  this  world;  for  I  did 
look  at  (as  wrapt  up  in  you,  together  with  myself,)  the 
hopes  and  happiness  of  (though  not  of  the  greatest^ 
yet  a  very  great,  and)  the  best  people  in  the  world; 
and  truly  and  unfeignedly  I  thought  so ;  as  a  people 
that  have  the  highest  and  the  clearest  profession 
among  them,  of  th«  greatest  glory, (to  wit) religion; 
as  a  people  that  have  been  like  other  nations,  some- 
times up  and  sometimes  down,  in  our  honour  in  the 
world,  but  yet  never  so  low  but  we  might  measure 
with  other  nations ;  and  a  people  that  have  had  a 
stamp  upon  them  from  God,  God  having  (as  it  were) 
summed  all  our  former  glory  and  honour,  in  the 
things  that  are  of  glory  to  nations,  in  an  epHome 
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within  tibes^  ten  or  twelve  years  laDt  paat ;  so  that  we 
knew  one  another  at  home,  and  are  well  known 
abroad.    ♦    *     •     » 

I  came  with  very  great  joy^  and  contentment,  and 
comfort,  the  first  time  I  met  you  in  this  place ;  but 
we  and  these  are,  for  the  present,  under  some  disap^ 
pointment.  If  I  had  purposed  to  have  played  th« 
orator,  which  I  did  never  affect,  nor  do,  nor  I  hope 
sh^ll,  I  doubt  not  but  upon  easy  suppositions^  which 
I  am  persuaded  avery  one  among  you  will  grant,  we 
did  not  meet  upon  such  hopes  as  these. 

I  met  you  a  second  time  here,  and  I  confess,  at 
that  meeting,  I  had  much  abatement  of  my  hopes^ 
though  not  a  total  frustration^  I  confess,  that  that 
which  damped  my  hopes  so  soon  was  somewhat  that 
did  look  like  a  parricide*  It  is  obvious  enough  unto 
y^ou,  that  the  maiiagement  of  affairs  did  savour  of  a 
notrowning,  too,  too  much  savour,  I  say,  of  a  not* 
owning  the  authority  that  called  yon  hither ;  but 
God  left  us  not  without  an  expedient  that  gave  a 
second  possibility;  shall  I  say,  a  possibility?  It 
seemed  to  me  a  probability  of  recovering  out  of  that 
dissatisfied  condition  we  were  all  then  in^  towards 
some  mutuality  of  satisfaction,  and  therefore,  by  that 
recognition,  suiting  with  the  indenture  that  returned 
you  hither,  to  which  afterwards  also  was  added  yoifr 
own  declaration,  conformable  to,  and  in  acceptance 
of  that  .expettient,-  whereby  you  had  (though  with  s 
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little  check)  another  opportunity  renewed  unto  yOtt  H 
have  made  this  nation  as  happy  as  it  coold  have  heen,* 
if  every  thing  had  smoothly  run  on  from  that  first 
hoiir  of  your  meeting.  - 

And  indeed  (you  will  give  me  liberty  of  my 
thoughts  and  hopes)  I  did  think,  as  I  have  formerly 
found  in  that  way,  that  I  have  been  engaged  as  a  sol- 
dier, that  some  affronts  put  upon  lis,-  some  disasters  at 
the  fitsty  have  made  way.  for  very  great  and  happy 
successes.  . 

And  I  did  not  at  all  despond,  but  the  stop  put  upon 
you,  would  in  like  manner  have  made  way  for  a  bless- 
ing from  God,  that  that  interruption'  being,  as  I 
thought,  necessary  to  divert  you  from  destructive  and 
violent  proceedings^  to  give  time  for  better  delibera- 
tions ;  whereby  leaving  the  government  as  you  found 
it,  you  might  have  proceeded  to  have  made  those  good 
and  wholesome  laws,  which  the  people  expected  from 
you;  and toight  have  answered  the  grievances,  and 
settled  those  other  things  proper  to  you  as  a  parlia- 
ment, and  for  which  you  would. have  thanks  from  all 
that  intrusted  you.     *     *     *     * 

If  I  have  had  any  melancholy  thoughts,  I  have 
sat  down  by  them ;  why  might  it  not  have  been  very 
lawful  tome,  to  think  that  1  was  a  person  judged  un- 
concerned in  all  these  businesses  ?  I  can  assure  you, 
I  have  not  reckotied  myself,  nor  did  I  reckon  myself* 
unooncemed  in  you)  and  so.  long  as  any  just  patience 
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could  support  my  expdctation,  I  would  have  waited 
to  the  uttermost  to  have  received  from  you  the  issues 
of  your  consultations  and  icsolutiohs.  I  have  been 
careful  of  your  safety,  and  the  safety  of  those,  that 
you  represented,  to  whom  I  reckon  myself  a  ser* 
vant.     •     •     ♦     • 

I  say  1  have  been  caring  for  yoiji,  your  quiet  sit- 
tings caring  for  your  privileges,  (as  I  said  before)  that 
they  might  not  be  interrupted;  havef  been  setkiitg  of ' 
God,  from  the  great  God,  a  blessing  upon  yoa,*and  a 
blessing  upon  these  nations ;  I  have  been  consulting, 
if  possibly  I  might  in  any  thing  prdmote,  in  my 
place,  the  real  good  of  this  parliament,  of  thf^ 
hopefulness  of  which  I  have  said  so  much  unto 
you.    •     ♦     *     •     . 

I  will  lell  you  somewhat,  that  (if  it  be  not  hews  to 
you)  I  wish  you  had  taketx  very  serious  consideration 
of;  if  it  be  news,  I  wish  I  had  acquainted  you  with 
it  sooner;  and  yet  if  any  man  will  ask  ine'  why  I 
did  not^  the  reason  is  given  already,  because  I  did 

w 

make  it  my  business  ta  give  no  interraptioiCi.'   ,         * 
There  be  some  trees  that  will  not  grow  imder  the 
shadow  of  other  trees;  there  b^  some  that  choose  (a- 
man  may  say  so  by  way  of  aUnsiony  to  thme  Qodir 
the  shadow  of  other  trees ;  I  will  tell-yoil  wkat  ludls^. 
thriven;  I  will  not  say  what  yoti  halve  cMrisMlv 
-under  your  shadow,  that  weire  tbaltanik:  InsMiil 
the  peace  and  settlement,  instead  of  mercjrMd  tM^ 

VOL.    III.  I 
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being  brought  together,  righteoQsness  and  peace 
kissing  each  other, .  by  reconciling  the  honest  people 
of  these  nations,  and  settling  the  wofol  distempers 
that  are  amongst  ns,  (which  had  been  glorious  things, 
and  worthy  of  christians  to  have  proposed)  weeds 
and  nettles,  briars  and  thorns,  have  thriven  under 
your  shadow ;  dissettlement  and  division,  discontent- 
ment and  dissatisfaction,  together  with  real  dangers 
to  the  whole,  have  been  more  multiplied  within  these 
£ve  months  of  your  sitting,  than  in  some  years 
before. 

Foundations  have  been  also  laid  for  the  future  re- 
newing the  troubles  of  these  nations  by  all  the  ene- 
mies of  it,  abrpad  and  at  home.  Let  not  these  words 
seem  too  sharp,  for  they  are  true  as  any  mathema- 
tical demonstrations  are  pr  can  be;  I  say,  the  ene- 
mies of  th^  peace  of  the^  nations,  abroad  and  at 
home,  the  discontented  bumours  throughout  these 
nations,  which  1  think  no  man  will  grudge  to  call  by 
that  nam^  or  to  make  to  allude  to  briars  and  thorns, 
they  have  nourished  themselves  under  your  shadow* 

And  that  1  may  be  clearly  understood,  they  have 
taken  the  opportunities  from  your  sitting,  from  the 
hopes  they  h£^i,  which,  with  easy  conjecture,  they 
might  take  up,  and  conclude  that  there  would  be  no 
settlemeiit,  and  therefore  they  have  Iramed  their  de- 
signs, ^ppreparuig  for  the  execution    of   them  ac- 
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t  say  unto  you,  vifhiUt  you  have  beeti  ih  the  midst 
»f  these  transactions,  that  party^  that  cavalier  party^ 
(I  could  wish  some  of  them  had  thrust  in  here  to 
have  heard  what  I  say,)  the  cavalier  farty  have  been 
designing  and  preparing  to  put  this  nation  in  blood 
again  with  a  witness  *,  but  because  I  am  Confident 
there  are  none  of  that  sort  here,  therefore  I  shall  say 
the  less  to  that ;  orily  this  I  must  tell  you^  that  they 
have  been  making  great  preparations  of  artns,  and  I 
do  believe  will  be  made  evident  Unto  you^  that  they 
have  raked  out  many  thousand  of  arms,  even  all 
that  this  city  Could  afifOrd,  for  divers  months  last 
past.    *    *    *    ♦ 

Now  such  as  these  also  are  grown  up  under  your 
shadow.  But  it  will  be  asked^  what  have  they  done  f 
I  hope,  though  they  pretend  the  commonwealth's  in* 
teres t,  they  have  had  no  encouragement  from  you, 
but  that  as  before,  rather  taken  it,  than  that  you  have 
administered  any  cause  unto  them  for  so  doing,  from 
delays,  from  hopes,  that  this  parliament  would  not 
settle,  from  pamphlets  mentioning  strange  votes  iLnd 
resolves  of  yours,  which  I  hop%  did  abuse  you« 

Thus  you  see,  whatever  the  grounds  were,  these 
have  been  the  effects.  And  thus  1  have  laid  these 
things  before  you,  and  others  will  be  easily  abl«  to 
judge  how  &r  you  are  concerned.    »    *    •   .* 

Is  there  not  yet  npon  the  spirits  of  men  a  strange 
itch  ?  Nothing  will  satisfy  them,  unless  they  can  put 

12 
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forUtOMnti  aad  this  was  thought  most  agreeable  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  matiop,  having  had  experienca 
enough  by  trial  of  other  conclusions;  judging  this  most 
]ikely  to  avoid  the  extrenoes  of  monarchy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  deniocracy  on  the  other,  and  yet  not  to 
found  dommiujn  in  gratid.  And  if  so,  then  certainly 
to  make  it  more  than  a  notion,  it  was  requisite  that 
it  should  be  as  it  is  in  the  government,  which  puts  it 
upon  a  true  and.  equal  balance.  It  has  been  already 
submitted  to  the  judicious  honest  people  of  this  na* 
tion,  whether  the  balance  be  not  equal ;  and  what 
their  judgment  is,  is  visible  by  submission  to  it,  by 
acting  upon  it,  by  restraining .  their  trustees  from 
meddling  with  it ;  and  it  neither  asks  nor  needs  any 
better  ratification,  But  when  trustees  in  parliament 
shall  by  ej^perience  find  ^ny  evil  in  any  parts  of  the 
governmfint,  referred  by  the  government  itself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  protector  and  parlianient,  (of 
which  time  itself  will  be  the  best  discoverer,)  how 
can  it  be  reasonably  iip^^ined  th^t  a  person  or  per-^ 
sons  coming  in  by  election,  ^nd  st^ding  under  such 
obligations,  and  so  limited  and  so  necessitated  by 
path  to  govern  for  the  people's  good,  ^d  to  make 
their  love,  updcr  God,  the  best  under-propping,  and 
their  best  interest  to  him  i  how  can  it,  I  say,  be  ima* 
gined,  that  the  present  or  succeeding  protectors  will 
refuse  to  agree  to  alter  any  such  thing  in  the  goveriH 
^nent  that  may  be  found  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
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people,  or  to  recede  from  any  thing  which  bis  might 
be  convinced  casts  the  balance  too  much  to  the  siiw 
gle  person  ?  And  although  for  the  present,  the  keep- 
ing up  and  having  in  his  power  the  militia  seems  the 
most  hard,  yet  if  it  should  be  yielded  up  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  when  there  is  as  much  need  to  keep  this 
cause  by  it  (which  is  most  evident  at  this  time  im* 
pugned  by  all  the  enemies  of  it)  as  there  was  to  get 
it,  what  would  become  of  all  ?  Or  if  it  should  not  be 
equally  placed  in  him  and  the  parliament,  but  yielded 
up  at  any  time,  it  determines  his  power  either  for 
doing  the  good  he  ought,  or  hindering  parliaments 
from  perpetuating  themselves,  or  from  imposing 
what  religions  they  please  on  the  consciences  of  men,, 
or  what  government  they  please  upon  the  nation ; 
thereby  subjecting  us  to  dissetUement  in  every  par- 
liament,  and  to  the  desperate  consequences  thereof; 
and  if  the  nation  shall  happen  to  fall  into  a  blessed 
peace,  how  easily  and  certainly  will  their  ^charge  b^ 
taken  off,  and  their  forces  be  disbakided ;  and  then 
where  will  the  danger  be  to  have  the  militia  thus 

stated? 

» 

What  if  I  should  say,  if  there  should  be  a  dispro* 
portion  or  disequality  as  to  the  power,  it  is  on  the 
other  hand ;  and  if  this  t)e  so,  wherein  have  you  had 
cause  to  quarrel?  What  demonstrations  have  you, 
held  forth  to  settle  me  to  y{>ur  opinion  ?  Would  you 
had  made  me  so  happy  as  to  let  me  have  known  your 
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grounds!  r  have  made  a  free  and  ingenuous  confes- 
sion of  my  faith  to  you,  and  I  could  have  wished  it 
had  heen  in  your  hearts  to  have  agreed  that  some 
friendly  and  cordial  dehates  might  have  been  towards 
mutual  conviction  ;  was  there  hone  amongst  you  to 
move  such  a  thing?  No  fitness  to  listen  to  it ?  No 
desire  of  a  right  understanding?  If  it  be  not  folly  in 
me  to  listen  to  town-talk,  such  things  have  been 
proposed,  and  rejected  with  stifihess  and  severity,  once 
and  again  ;  was  it  not  likely  to  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  good  of  this  nation  ?  I  will  say  this 
to  you  for  myself^  and  to  that  I  have  my  conscience 
as  a  thousand  witnesses,  and  I  have  my  comfort  and 
contentment  in  it,  and  I  have  the  witness  of  divers 
here  that  I  /think  truly  scorn  to  own  me  in  a  lie, 
that'  I  would  not  have  been  averse  to  any  alteration, 
of  the  good  of  which  I  might  have  been  convinced, 
although  I  could  not  have  agreed  to  the  taking  it  off 
the  foundation  on  which  it  stands,  viz.  the  nccepiation 
and  consent  of  the  people. 

I  will  not  presage  what  you  have  been  about  or 
doing  in  all  this  time,  or  do  I  love  to  make  conjec- 
tures ;  but  I  must  tell  you  this,  that  as  I  undertook 
this  government  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  and 
as  before  God,  and  to  do  the  part  of  an  honest  man, 
and  to  be  true  to  the  interest  which  in  my  conscience 
is  dear  to  many  of  you,  (though  it  is  not  always  under- 
stood what  God  in  his  wisdom  may  hide  fronj  up, 
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as  to  peace  and  settlement)  so  I  can  say,  tliat  no  par* 
titular  interest,  either  of  myself,/  estate,  honour,  or 
family,  are  or  have  been  prevalent  with  me  to  this 
undertaking. 

For  if  you  had  upon  the  old  government  offered  to 
me  this  one  thing  I  speak,  as  thus  advised,  and  before 
God,  as  having  been  to  this  day  of  this  opinion,  and 
this  hath  been  my  constant  judgment,  well  known 
to  many  that  hear  me  speak — if  this  one  thing  had 
been  inserted,  that  one  thing,  that  this  government 
should  have  been,  and  placed  in  my  family  heredi- 
tary, I  would  have  rejected  it,  and  I  could  have  done 
no  other,  according  to  my  present  conscience  and 
light.  I  will  tell  you  my  reason,  though  I  cannot 
tell  what  God  \j^ill  do  with  me,  nor  you,  nor  the  na- 
tion, for  throwing  away  precious  opportunities  com-<> 
mitted  to  us. 

This  hath  bees  my  principle,  and  I  liked  it  when 
this  government  came  first  to  be  proposed  to  me, 
that  it  puts  us  off  that  hereditary  way,  well  looking, 
that  as  God  had  declared  what  government  he  had 
delivered  to  the  Jews,  and  placed  it  upon  such  per- 
sons as  had  been  instrumental  for  the  conduct  and 
deliverance  of  his  people ;  and  considering  that  pro- 
mise in  Isaiah,  that  God  would  g^vt  ruUrs  as  at  the 
firsty  and  jtidges  as  at  the  beginnings  I  did  not  know, 
but  that  God  might  begin,  and  thought,  at  present, 
with  ^  roost  unworthy  personi  yet  as  to  the  future, 
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it  might  be  after  this  manner^  and  I  thought  this 
might  usher  it  in.  I  am  speaking  as  to  my  judg^ 
jnent  against  making  it  hereditary,  to  have  men 
chosen  for  their  love  to  God,  and  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice^ and  not  to  hiive  it  hereditary :  for  as  it  is  in 
Ecclesiastes,  IVbo  hnoweth  'whether  he  may  beget  a  fool 
«r  wisey  honest  or  not,  whatever  they  be,  they  must 
come  in  upon  that  account,  because  the  government 
is  made  a  patrimony.    ♦     *     *    * 

Now  to  speak  a  word  or  two  to  you,  of  that  I  must 
profess  in  the  name  of  the  same  Lord,  and  wish  that 
there  had  been  no  cause,  that  I  should . have  thus 
spoken  to  you ;  and  though  I  have  told  you  that  I 
came  with  joy  the  first  time ;  with  some  regret  the 
second;  that  now  I  speak  with  most  regret  of  all. 

I  look  upon  you,  as  having  among  you  many 
persons,  that  1  could  lay  down  my  life  individually 
for ;  I  could  through  the  grace  of  God  desire  to  lay 
down  my  life  for  you ;  so  far  am  I  from  having  an 
unkind  or  unchristian  heart  towards  you  in  your  par- 
ticulaiC  capacities.     •     •  .  •     ♦ 

Supposing  this  cause,  or  this  business  must  be 
carried  on,  either  it  is  of  God  or  of  man  ;  if  it  be  of 
man,  I  would  I  had  never  touched  it  with  a  finger  ; 
if  I  had  not  had  a  hope  fixed  in  me  that  this  cause 
and  this  business  is  of  God,  1  would  many  years  ago 
have  run  from  it :  if  it  be  of  God,  he  will  bear  it  up. 
\i  it  be  of  man,  it  will  tumble,  as  every  thing  that 
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hath  been  of  man,  «ince  the  world  began,  hath  done. 
And  what  are  all  our  histories,  and  other  traditions 
of  action^  in  former  times,  but  Grod  manifesting  him* 
self  that  he  hath  shaken,  and  tumbled  down,  and 
trampled  upon  every  thing  that  he  hath  not  planted  f 
and  as  this  is,  so  the  all-wise  God  deal  with  it. 

If  this  be  of  human  structure  and  invention,  and 
it  be  an  old  plotting  and  contrivance  to  bring  things 
to  this  issue,  and  that  they  are  not  the  births  of  pro- 
vidence, then  they  will  tumble.  But  if  the  Lord 
take  pleasure  in  England,  and  if  he  will  do  us  good» 
he  is  able  to  bear  us  up  ;  let  the  difficulties  be  what* 
soever  they  will,  we  shall  in  his  strength  be  able  to 
encounter  with  them.  And  I  bless  God  I  have  bees 
inured  to  difficulties,  and  I  never  found  God  failing 
when  I  trusted  in  him ;  I  can  laugh  and  sing  in  my 
heart  when  I  speak  of  these'  to  you  or  elsewhere^ 
And  though  some  may  think  it  is  an  hard  thing 
without  parliamentary  authority  to  raise  money 
upon  this  nation ;  yet  I  have  another  argument  to 
the  good  people  of  this  nation,  if  they  would  be"  safe 
^nd  have  no  better  principle-^whether  they  prefer  the 
having  of  their  will,  though  it  be  their  destruction, 
rather  than  comply  with  things  of  necessity — that 
will  e3(cuse  me ;  but  I  should  wrong  my  native  coun<« 
try  to  suppose  this,     ♦     »     •    ♦ 

But  if  any  man  shall  object,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to 
tdk  of  necessities  "vilim  mea  crec^te  necessities; 
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would  hot  the  lord  protector  make  himself  great,  and 
his  family  great  ?  Doth  not  he  make  these  necess^ 
ties }  and  then  he  will  come  upon  the  people  with 
this  argument  of  necessity. 

This  were  something  hard  indeed,  but  I  have  not 
yet  known  what  it  is  to  make  necessities,  whatso- 
ever the  judgments  or  thoughts  of  men  are.  And  I 
«ay  this,  not  only  to  this  assembly,  but  to  the  world, 
that  that  man  liveth  not  that  can  come  to  me,  ancl 
charge  me  that  I  have  In  these  great  revolutions 
made  necessities  ;  I  challenge  even  all  that  fear  Grod ; 
and  as  God  hath  said,  Mif  glory  I  wUl  not  gwe  unto 
another;  let  men  take  heed  and  be  twice  advised, 
how  they  call  his  revolutions  the  things  of  God,  and 
his  working  of  things  from  one  period  to  another ; 
how,  I  say,  they  call  them  necessities  of  men's  crea- 
tion  ;  for  by  so  doing  they  do  vilify  and  lessen  the 
works  of  Gbd,  and  rob  him  of  his  glory,  which  he 
hath  said,  he  will  not  give  unto  another,  nor  suffer  to 
he  taken  from  him.     We  know  what  God  did   to 

4 

Herod  when  he  was  applauded,  and  did  not  acknow- 
ledge God  ;  and  God  knoweth  what  he  will  do  with 
men  when  they  shall  call  his  revolutions  human  de- 
fcigns,  and  so  detract  from  his  glory,  when  they  have 
not  been  forecast,  but  sudden  providence  in  things, 
whereby  carnal  and  worldly  men  are  encaged,  and 
under,  and  at  which  many,  I  fear,  (some  good,)  have 
mnri^ured  and  repined,  because  disappointed  of  their 
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tnistaken  fanci^;  but  still  they  have  beeh  the  wise 
disposings  pf  the  Almighty,  thotigh  instniments  have 
had  their  passions  and  frailties ;  and  I  think  it  is 
an  honour  to  God  to  acknowledge  the  necessities  tcr 
have  been  of  God's  imposing,  when  truly  they  have 
been  so,  as  indeed'  they  have,  when  we  take  our  sin 
in  our  actings  to  oursielves,  and  much  more  safe  than 
judge  things  so  contingent,  as  if  there  were  not  a 
God  that  ruled  the  earth:     »     »    »    » 

It  wias,  say  some,  the  cunning  of  the  lord  protector, 
(I  take  it  to  myself)  it  was  the  craft  of  such  a  maui 
and  his  plot,  that  hath  brought  it  about.  And  as 
they  say  in  other  countries,  there  are  five  or  six  cun- 
ning men  in  England  that  have  skill,  they  do  all  these 
things :  Oh  what  blasphemy  is  this !  because  men 
that  are  without  God  in  the  zeorld,  and  walk  not  with 
him,  and  know  not^  what  it  is  to  pray,  or  believe^ 
and  to  receive  returns  from  God,  and  to  be  spoken' 
unto  by  the  spirit  of  God,  who  speaks  without  a 
written  word  sometime^,  yet  according  to  it :  God 
hath  spoken  heretofore  in  divers  manners ;  let  him 
speak  as  he  pleaseth.  Hath  he  not  given  us  liberty  ? 
Nay,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  go  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimonies,  and  there  we  shall  find  that  there  have 
been  impressions  in  extraordinary  cases,  as  well 
without  the  written  word  as  with  it  ?  and  therefore 
there  is  no  difference  jn  the  thing  thus  asserted j  from 
truths  generally  received,  except  we  will  exclude  the  :  ' 
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spirit,  without  whose  concurrence  all  other  teachiogs 
are  ineffectual*    ♦    ♦    «    ♦ 

I  may  be  thought  to  press  too  much  upon  this 
theme^  but  I  pray  God  it  may  stick  upon  your  hearts 
and  mine ;  the  worldly  minded  man  knows  nothing 
of  thisy  but  is  a  stranger  to  it ;  and  because  of  this 
his  atheism  and  murmurings  at  instruments^  yea,  re- 
pining at  God  himself;  and  no  wonder^  considering 
the  Lord  hath  done  such  things  amongst  us  as  have 
not  been  known  in  the  world  thoe  thousand  years^ 

and  yet  notwithstanding,  is  not  owned  by  us*      *    ^ 
♦     *     *  • 

I  have  troubled  you  with  a  long  speech^  and  I  be* 
lieve  it  may  not  have  the  same  resentment  with  all 
that  it  hath  with  soipe;  but  because  that  is  un- 
known  to  me,  I  shall  leave  it  to  God,  and  conclude 
with  that  I  think  myself  bound  in  my  duty  to  God, 
and  the  people  of  these  nations,  to  their  safety  and 
good  in  every  respect ;  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell 
you,  that  it  is  not  for  the  profit  oi  these  nations,  nor 
for  common  and  public  good,  for  you  to  continue  here 
any  longer ;  and  therefore,  I  do  declare  unto  you, 
That  I  do  dissolve  this  parliament. 


The  above  extract  contains  perhaps  not  moie 
than  one  half  of  the  entire  speecji ;  yet,  what 
is  omitted  is  of  far  less  value.     The  speech 
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furnishes  no  mean  specimen  of  Cromwell's  ta- 
lents as  an  orator.  Hi  is  marked,  too,with  all  hid 
characteristic  hypocrisy. 

2.  Whitelocke  also  wrote, ''  Memorials  of 
the  English  Affairs,  from  the  supposed  Expe- 
dition of  Brute  to  this  Island,  to  the  end  of 
the  Reign  of  King  James  I.**  Published  from 
his  original  MS.  with  some  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  by  William  Penn,  esq.  governor 
of  Pennsylvania ;  and  a  preface  by  James  Wet- 
wood,  M.D.  1709,  folio. 

3.  There  are,  besides^  various  speeches  of  his 
own  in  his  '^  Memorials,"  and  in  other  col- 
lections. 


^  / 
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SIR  THOMAS  BROWN, 


An  eminent  physiciab  and  writer,  son  of  Mn 
Thomas  Brown,  merchant,  of  London,  de- 
scended of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family 
in  Cheshire,  was  born  in  1605,  in  Cheapside, 
London.  He  was  educated  first  at  Winchester 
College,  and  afterwards,  1623,  entered  gentle- 
man commoner  of  Broad-gate-Hall,  since  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  as  student  of  medicine. 
Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  practiced 
physic  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire,  But  his 
mother  marrying  sir  Thomas  Dutton,  an  official 
man  under  the  government  of  Ireland,  he  ac- 
companied her  and  his  step-father  to  that 
island,  where  he  visited  all  the  fortresses  of  the 
kingdom.  This  journey  inducing  an  inclina-* 
tion  to  travel,  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and 
Italy ;  and  having  remained  for  some  time  at 
Montpelier,  and  at  Padua,  he  came  back  to 


tloliarid,  where,  at  Ley  den,  he  took  the  degtee 
of  doctor  of  phydicL '    '  ' 

Returning  to  England  about  l634>  he  settled, 
two  years  after,  at  Norwich ;  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, l6S7j  was  incorporated  doctor  of  phy- 
sic at  Oxford.  On  account  of  his  great  repu- 
tation as  a  physician,  he  was  subsequently  made 
honorary  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  physi- 
cians in  London;  He  was  knighted  in  167 1> 
by  Charles  the; Second,  in  hid  progress  through 
Norwich,  with  bin^lax  marks  of  c6nsidera- 
tibo ;  and  died  in  l682i 

1.  The  first  of  his  prodiictidns  ^as  the  Tteli-^* 
gio  Medici,  or.  The  Religion  of  ia  Physician^ 
writtfe(i  in  l6i35.  This  piece,  having  beeii 
<*ommuiiicated  to  various  persons,  became 
much  cbirujited  by  transcription,  arid  in  this 
^tate  was  surreptitiously  printed,  which  induced, 
tlie  author  tp  publish  a  Correct  copy  of  it  froni 
the  original.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  tJie 
first  containing  his  confession  of  faitli,  all  his 
curious  religious  opinions  and  feelings ;  the 
second  a  confession  of  his  charity,  i.  e.  all  l^is 
huoian  feehngs. 

I  shaU  select  a  specimen  or  two  from  each. 
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On  the  Wisdom  cfGod. 

His  [God^s]  actions  are  npdt  begot  widi  delibefatioA, 
bis  wisdom  niELturally  knows  wbat  is  best ;  bis  intel- 
lect stand?  ready  frangbt  witb  the  Bdperlative  and 
purest  ideas  of  goodness ;  consultation  and  dection^ 
%trbich  are  two  mbrtions  in  tts^  make  bat  one  in  bim^ 
bis  actions  springing  from  bis  power,  at  tbe  first 
touch  of  bis  will.  Tbese  sra  contemplations  meta- 
physical ;  my  bumble  speci^tions  have  another  me« 
tbod,  and  are  content  to  trace  and  discover  those  ex- 
pressions  be  hath  left  in  his  creatores,  and  the  ob* 
vious  effects  of  nature}  tb^re  is  ftp  ganger  to  profound 
these  mysteries,  no  ^'  saneittm  smctontm"  in  pbilo^ 
dophy.  Tbe  world  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by 
beasts,  but  studied  and  contemplated  by  man:  it  is 
the  debt  of  our  reason  we  owe  unto  God,  and  the 
homage  we  pay  for  not  being  beasts ;  without  this^ 
the  world  is  still  as  though  it  had  not  been,  or  as  it 
was  before  the  sixth  day,  when  as  yet  there  was  not 
a  creature  that  could  conceive,  or  say  there  was  a 
world.  The  wisdom  of  God  receives  small  honour 
from  those  vulgar  heads  that  rudely  stare  about,  and 
with  a  gross  rusticity  admire  his  works^.  Those 
highly  magnify  him,  whose  judicious  enquiry  hito  bis 
acts,  and  deliberate  research  i^to  his  creatures,  Re- 
turn the  duty  of  a  devout  and  learned  admira>* 
tioB.     •     »    •     ♦ 


« 

*11ie  isecond  part  contains  various  passages 
tehich  elucidate  the  author's  very  curious,  yefr 
estimable  character ;  and  on  that  account  will 
probably  be  the  most  generally  interesting. 

On  Pride. 

I  thank  God,  amongst  those  millions  of  vices  I 
do  inherit  and  hold  from  Adam,  I  have  es(;aped  one, 
and  that  a  mortal  enemy  to  charity,  the  iirit  and 
father  sin,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  devil-^— pride  ; 
a  vice,  whose  name  is  comprehended  in  a  n>onGK 
syllable,  but  in  its  nature  not  circumscribed  by  a> 
world*  I  have  escaped  it  in  a  condition  that  can 
hardly  avoid  it.  Those  petty  acquisitions  aiid  re^ 
puted  perfections  that  advance  and  elevate  the  ^on* 
ceits  of  other  men,  add  no  feathers  unto  mine.  I  have 
seen  a  granunarian  tour  and  plum^  himself  over  ^ 
single  line  in  Horace,  and  shew  more  pride  in  the 
construction  of  one  ode,  than  the  author  in  the  com* 
posure  of  the  whole  book.  For  my  own  part,  besides 
the  jargon  and  patois  of  several  provinces,  I  under- 
stand no  less  than  six  languages;  yet  I  protest  1  hav& 
no  higher  conceit  of  myself  than  bad  our  fathers  be- 
fore the  confusion  of  Babel,  when  there  was  but  one 
language  in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast  himself 
either  linguist  or  critic.  I  have  not  only  seen  seve- 
ral countries,'  beheld  the  nature  of  their  climes,  the 
chorography  of  their  provinces,  topography  of  their 
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cities,  but  understood  their  sefveral  laws,  customs,, 
and  policies ;  yet  cannot  all  this  persuade  the  dulness 
of  my  spirit  unto^such  an  opinion  of  myself  as  I  be- 
hold in  nimbler  and  conceited  heads,  that  never 
looked"  a  degree  beyond  their  nests.  I  know  th^ 
names,  and  somewhat  more^  of  all  the  constellations 
in  my  horizon,  yet  I  have  seen  a  prating  mariner  that 
could  only  natiie  the  pointers  and  the  north  star,  out- 
talk  me,  and  conceit  himself  a  whole  sphere  above- 
me.  I  know  most  of  the  plants  of  my  country,  and 
of  those  about  mc;  yet  me  thinks  I  do  not  know  so 
many  as  when  I  did  but  know  a  hundred,  and  had 
ficarc'ely  ever  simpled  further  than  Cheapside :  for 
indeed,  heads  of  capacity,  and  such  as  are  not  full 
with  a  handful,  or  easy  measure  of  knowledge,  think 
they  know  nothing  till  they  know  all ;  which  being 
impossible,  they  fall  upon  the  opinion  of  Socrates, 
and  only  know  they  know  not  any  thing. 


His  opinion  of  the  commerce  between  tlie 
sexes,  for  its  oddity,  is  worth  extracting. 

I  was  never  yet  once,  and  commend  their  resolu- 
tions, who  never  marry  twice.  Not  that  1  disallow 
of  second  marriage ;  as  neither  in  all  cases  of  poly- 
gamy, which  considering  some  times,  and  the  un- 
equal number  of  both  sexes,  may  be  also  necessary. 
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Tbe  whole  world  was  made  for  man,  but  the  twelfth 
part  of  man  for  womaa.  Man  is  the  whole  world, 
and  the  breath  of  God ;  woman  tht  rib,  and  crooked 
piece  of  man.  I  could  be  content  that  we  might 
procreate,  like  trees,  without  conjunction,  or  tiiat 
there  were  any  way  to  perpetuate  the  world  without 
this  trivial  and  vulgar  way  of  coition;  it  is  the 
ibolishest  act  a  wise  man  commits  in  all  his  life, 
nor  is  ttiere  any  thing  that  will  more  deject  his 
cooled  imagination,  when  he  shall  consider  what  an 
odd  and  unworthy  piece  of  folly  he  hath  committed. 
I  speak  not  in  prejudice,  nor  am  averse  from  that . 
sweet  sex,  but  naturally  amorous  of  all  that  is  beanti- 
ful.  I  can  look  a  whole  day  with  delight  up9n  a 
handsome  picture,  though  it  be  but  of  a  horse.  It  is 
my  temper,  and  I  like  it  the  better,  to  afifect  all  har- 
mony ;  and  sure  there  is  music  even  in  the  beauty, 
and  the  silent  note  which  Cupid  strikes,  far  sweeter 
^han  the  sound  of  an  inatrument. 


On  Himself. 


Now  lor  my  Hfe,  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  years, 
which  to  relate  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece  of 
poetry,  and  would  sound  to  common  ears  like  a  fable* 
For  the  world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn,  but  an  hospital; 
and  a  place  not  to  live^  but  tQ.  die  in.    The  world 
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that  I  nsgard  is  myself;  it  is  the  micrbcbsnM  of 
tnme  o^a  frame,  fhat  I  cast  mine  ey^  on  :  for  t\h 
other,  I  use  it  bdt  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round 
fiometimes  for  my  recreation.     Men  that  look  npoh 
my  outside,  perusing  only  my  condition  and  fortune*, 
do  t^t  in  my  altitude ;  for  I  am  above  Atlas  his 
«houIdets,    The  earth  is  a  point,  not  only  in  res^peot 
of  tb<  heiliYenis  above  us,  but  of.  that  heavenly  and 
celestial  part  in^ithin  us^    That  mass  of  flesh  that 
tircutoscribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind ;  tiiat  surface 
that  tdlls  th<  heavens  they  have  an  end,  cannot  per- 
'Buade  m0  I  have  any.    I  take  ipy  circle  to  be  above 
three  hundred  and  sixty.    Though  the  number  of  the 
iark  do  measure  my  body,  it  comprehendetb  not  my 
mind.    Whilst  I  study  to  find  how  I.  am  a  micro-^ 
cosm,  or  little  *world,  I  find  myself  something  more 
.than  the  ^eat.    There  is  surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in 
ns,  something  that  \Yas  before  the  elements,  and  owes 
no  homage  unto  the  sun.     Nature  tells  me  I  am  the 
image  of  God,  as  well  as  Scripture.     He  that  under- 
stands not  thus  much,  hath  not  his  introductions  or 
first  lesson,  and  is  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  man. 
I^t  me  not  injure  the  felicity  of  others,  if  I  say  I  am 
as  happy  as^tiy.    jRvof  codum^fiaJt  voluntas  tita,  &alv- 
%th  all ;  so  that  whatsoever  happens,  it  is  but  what 
our  daily  piiayers  desire.     In  brief,  I  am  content,  and 
what  should  providence  add  more  ?  Surely  this  is  it  we 
oall  happiness,  aitd  this  do  I  enjoy ;  with  this- 1  am 
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faappj  in  a  dr^am,  and  as  coiitelit  ijot  ei^y  a 
aess  in  a  fancy^  as  others  in  a  more  appareni  truth 
and  reality.  There  is  surely  a  nearer  apprefaentiOn 
of  any  thing  that  delights  us  in  our  dretens,  thioi  in 
otir  waked  stases.  Without  this  1  were  m^ppy ; 
for  my  awaked  jn^ment  discontents  meytrer  whilk 
pering  unto  me^  that  I  am  from  my  friend ;  iM«l  tStf 
friendly  dreams  in  night  requite  me^  and  fnake  nCie 
think  I  am  in  his  arms*  1  thank  Ood  fbr  my  hippy 
dreams,  as  I  do  for  my  good  rest ;  for  there  JB  a  sa« 
tisfaction  in  them  unto  reasonable  desires,  and  such 
as  can  be  content  with  a  fit  of  happiness.  And 
surely  it  is  not  a  melancholy  conceit  to  think  we  are 
all  asleep  in  this  world,  and  that  the  conceits  of  this 
life  are  as  mere  dreams  to  those  of  the  next,  as  the 
phantasms  of  the  night  to  the  conceits  of  the  day. 
'fhere  is  an  equal  delusion  in  both^  and  the  otie  doth 
but  seem  to  be  the  emblan  or  picture  of  the  other  ; 
we  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps^ 
and  tlie  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  foe  but  the 
waking  <^  the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation  of  sense^  hut 
the  liberty  pf  reason,  and  our  waking  conceptions  do 
not  match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps*  At  my  nativi^ 
my  ascendent  was  the  earthly  sign  of  Scorpius;  I  was 
bom  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I  think  I 
have  a  piece  pf  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no 
way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  gaXr 
liardize  of  compilby;  yet  in  .one  dream  I  can  coiQa;- 
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po6e  a  whole  <!omedy,  behold  the  action/ apprehend 
the  jests,  and  laugh  Myself  awake  at  the  conceits 
thereof.  Were  nay  >  memory  as  faithful  as  my  reason 
is  t)ien  fruitful,  I  would  never  study  but  in  my 
dreams ;  and  this  time  also  would  I  choose  for  my 
devotions ;  but  our  grosser  memories  have  then .  so 
little  hold  of  our  abstracted  understaodbgs^  th^t  they 
forget  the  story,  and  can  only  relate  to  our  awaked 
souls  a  confused  and  broken  tale  of  that  that  hath 
passed. 


r^ 


The  Religio  Mecfici  was,  on  its  publication, 
xnuch  talked  of  in  the  literary  world.  It  ex- 
hibits various  marks  of  a  superior  mind,  and  qf 
a  cast  of  thought  strilyingly  peculiar  and  ori- 
ginal. Having  been  translf^ted  into  Latin,  an^ 
.several  other  languages,  it  was  thus  dispersed 
throughout  Europe.  By  foreigners,  in  parti- 
cular, it  brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  athe- 
ism, though  there  can  be  little  question  that  he 
was  a  friend  both  to  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion. 

£.  In  1646,  he  published  his  *'  Pmidodoxia 
Epidemica;  or,  Enquiries  into  very  many  re- 
ceived Tenets  and  commonly  presumed  Truths." 
The    more  popular    title    of    this    bpok    w 


^f  BFown*s  Vulgar  Errors  ;**  it  is  probably  the 
most  known  of  all  his  works.     He  treats  hi^ 
subject  very  methodically;  first  considering 
the  general  causes  of  error,  and  then  enquiring 
into  the  origin  of  each  in  particular.   ITie  trea- 
tise is  divided  ii^to  seven  books ;  of  which  the 
first  contains  his  general  principles.    In  the 
second,  he  treats  of  errors  arising  from  miner 
ral  and  vegetable  bodies  ;  in'^the  third,  of  er- 
rors relative  to  animals  ;  in  the  fourth,  of  those 
which  respect  man;   in  the  fifth,  of  things' 
c^uestionable  in  pictures  j  in  the  sixth,  of  geo- 
graphical and  philosophical  errors  ;  and  in  th^ 
seventh,  of  errors  relating  to  history.    On  acr 
count  of  the  rather  copious  extracts  from  the 
preceding  article,  and  of  those  I  intend  giving 
from  the  next,  I  must  decline  exhibiting  a 
specimen  from  this ;  and  shall  only  observe, 
that    notwithstanding    the     singularity    and 
quaintness   which  pervade   it,  the  work  dis- 
plays great  learning  and  penetration. 

S.  His  next  production  was  entitled  ^^  Tlt/r 
driotaphia — Urn-burial;  or,  A  Discourse  of 
the  Sepijlchral  Urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk: 
together  with  the  Garden  of  Cyrus ;  or,  The 
Quincuncial  Lozenge,  or  Net-work  Planta- 
||ons  of  the  Ancients,  artificially,  natuvall^'^ 
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jnystically^  considered ;  with  sundry  Observa 
tion^;*'  l658«  These  treatises  are  extremely 
curious.  In  the  Hydriolaphia,  there  i&.an  air 
of  elevated  solemnity  highly  impressive^  often 
awful.  ^  It  abounds  in  strange  and  out-of-the- 
way  observations,  which  betray  a  y£ry  singular 
texture  of  mind.  On  the  finding  of  these  se- 
pulchral urnS;  he  takes  occasion  to  tell  all  he 
knows  or  can  collect  of  ancient  sepulture. 
But  the  origin  of  .the  treatise  himself  shall 
explain. 

In  a  field  of  Old  WalsinghaHi,  not  many  months 
past,  were  digged  up  between  forty  and  fifty  urns, 
deposited  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soil,  not  a  yard  deep, 
not  far  from  one  another :  not  all  strictly  of  one 
figure,  but  most  answering  these  described;  some 
containing  two  pounds  of  bones,  distinguishable  in 
.  skulls,  ribs,  jaws,  thigh-bones,  and  teeth,  with  fresh 
impressions  of  their  combustion.  Besides,  the  extra- 
seQus  substances,  like  pieces  of  small  boxes,  or  combs 
•  handsomely  wrought,  handles  of  small  brass  instru- 
ments, brazen  nippers,  and  in  one  some  kmd  of 
opal. 

Near  the  same  plot  of  ground,  for  about  six  yards 
compass,  were  digged  up  coals  and  incinerated  sub- 
^tancest  which  begat  conjecture  that  this  was  the 
Uitrina^  or  place  of  burning  their  bodieS|  or  some  sa- 
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«rificing  place  unto  the  tnaneSf  whkh  was  properlf 
below  the  surface  of  the  grouBd,  as  the  oro?  and  idtars 
unto  the  gods  and  heroes  above  it» 

That  these  were  the  urns  of  Romans,  from  the 
common  custom  and  place  where  they  were  found, 
is  no  obscure  conjecture;  not  far  from  a  Roman  gar* 
risoiif  and  but  five  miles  from  Brancaster,  set  down 
by  ancient  record  under  the  name  of  Br^nodununoL  . 
And  where  the  adjoining  town,  containing  seven 
parishes,  in  no  very  different  sound,  but  Saxon  ter<^ 
mination,  still  retains  the  name  of  Burnham,  which  ^ 
being  an  early  station,  it  is  not  improbable  the  neigh- 
hour  parts  were  filled  with  habitations,  either  of  Ro* 
mans  themselves,  or  Britons  Romanized,  which  oh- 
served  the  Roman  customs.  *  *  «-  * 
.  .  He  that  looks  for  urns  and  old  sepulchral  relics, 
must  not  seek  them  in  the  ruins  of  temples,  wher^ 
no  religion  anciently  placed  them*  These  were 
found  in  a  field,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in  no* 
hie  or  private  burial ;  the  old  practice  of  the  Canaan* 
ites,  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  the  burying  place 
of  Joshua,  in  the  borders  of  his  possessions ;  and  also 
agreeable  unto  Roman  practicci'to  bury  by  high* 
ways,  whereby  their  monuments  were  under  eyei 
memorials  of  themselves,  and  mementos  of  nM)rta* 
lity  unto  liviiig  passengers,  whom  the  epitaphs  of 
great  ones  were  fein  to  beg  to  stay  and  look  upoq 
them«>->a  language,  tliouj(h  sometimes  used,  not  sq 
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proper  in  church  inscriptions.  The  sensible  rhetoric 
of  the  dead  to  exemplarity  of  good  life,  first  admitted 
the  bones  of  pious  men,  and  martyrs,  within  church- 
Avails,  which  in  succeeding  ages  crept  into  promis- 
cnoas  practice.  While  Constantine  was  peculiarly 
•favoured  to  be  admitted  unto  the  church  porch; 
and  the  first  thus  buried  in  England  was  in  the  days 
ofCuth'red,     *     *    * 

Severe  contemplators,  observing  these  lasting  relics, 
ma}'  think  them  good  ,monument$  pf  persons  past, 
little  advantage  to  future  beings.  And  considering 
that  power  which  subdueth  all  things  unto  itself, 
that  can  resume  the  scattered  atoms,  or  identify  out 
of  axiy  thing,  conceive  it  superfluous  to  expect  a  re- 
surrection out  of  relics.  But  the  soul  subsisting, 
other  matter  clothed  with  due  accidents,  may  salve 
the  individuality,      ♦     »     # 

The  particulars  of  future  beings  must  needs  be 
dark  unto  ancient  theories,  which  christian  philoso- 
phy yet  determines,  but  in  a  cloud  of  opinions, 
A  dialogue  between  two  infants  in  the  womb,  con-r 
cerning  the  state  of  this  world,  might  handsomely  il- 
lustrate our  ignorance  of  the  next,  whereof  methinks 
we  yet  discourse  in  Plato's  den,  and  are  but  embryou 
philosophers.     *     *     * 

Now  since  these  dead  bones  have  already  out-^ 
lasted  the  living  ones  of  Methuselah,  and  in  a  yard 
litider  ground;  and  thin  wqlls  of  cl^y,  out-worn  all 


• 

the  strong  and  spacious  buildings  above  it;  and 
quietly  rested  under  the  drums  and  tramplings  of 
three  conquests  ;  what  prince  can  promise  such  diu- 
turnity  unto  his  relics,  or  might  not  gladly  say. 

Sic  ego  coniponi  versus  ifi  ossa  velim.    Tibul* 

Time,  which  antiquates  antiquities,  and  hath  an 
art  to  make  dust  of  all  things,  hath  yet  spared  these 
minor  monuments.  In  vain  we  hope  to  be  knpwn. 
by  open  and  visible  conservatories,  when  to  be  un-, 
known  was  the  means  of  their  continuation,  and  ob- 
scurity their  protection.  *  ♦  What  song  the 
syrens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed  when 
he  hid  himself  among  women,  though  puzzling  ques- 
tions, are  not  beyond  all  conjecture.  What  time  the 
persons  of  these  ossuaries  entered  the  famous  nations 
of  the  dead,  and  slept  with  princes  and  counsellors, 
might  admit  a  wide  solution.  But  who  were  the. 
proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these 
ashes  made  up,  were  a  question  above  antiquarism. 
Not  to  be  resolved  by  man,  not  easily  perhaps  by 
spirits,  except  we  consult  the  provincial  guardians, 
or  tutelary  observators.  Had  they  made  as  good, 
provision  for  their  names,  as  they  have  done  for 
their  relics,  they  had  not  so  grossly  erred  in  the  art 
of  perpetuation.  But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be  but 
paramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration— vaiu 
ashes,  which  in  the  oblivion  of  names,  persons,  tim^Sj^ 
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and  sexes,  have  Ibund  unto  themselves  a  fruitless 
continuation^  and  only  arise  unto  late  posterity,  as' 
emblems  of  mortal  vanities,  antidotes  against  pride^ 
vain-glory,  and  madding  vices.    »    *    ♦    * 

Circles  and  right  lines  limit  and  close  all  bodies, 
and  the  mortal  right-lined  circle*  must  conclude  and 
shut  up  alL  There  is  no  antidote  against  the  opiiim 
of  time,  which  temporally  considereth  all  things^ 
oiAr  fathers  find  their  graves  in  our  short  memories, 
and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  sur- 
vivors. Gi^ave-s tones  tell  truth  scarqe  forty  years : 
ginerations  pass  while  some  trees  stand,  and  old 
famiheft  la^t  not  three  oaks.  To  be  read  by  bare  in- 
scriptions, like  many  in  Gmterf,  to  hope  for  eternity 
by  aenigmatical  epithets,  or  first  letters  of  our  names, 
to  be  studied  by  antiquaries,  who  we  were,  and  have 
new  names  given  us,  like  many  of  the  mummies,  are 
cold  consolations  iinto  the  students  of  perpetuity, 
even  by  everlasting  languages. 

To  be  content  that  times  to  come  should  only 
know  there  was  such  a  man,  not  caring  whether  they 
knew  more  of  him,  was  a  frigid  ambition  in  Cardan  ; 
disparaging  his  horoscopal  inclination  and  judgment . 
of  himself.  Who  cares  to  subsist  like  Hippocrates' 
patients,  or  Achilles'  horses  in  Homer,  under  naked 

*  The  character  of  death. 

f  Old  ones  being  taken  up,  and  other  bodies  laid  under  thcm« 
Oruteri  mscriptioncs  antiqiust 
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nominations,  widiout  deserts  and  noble  acts,  which 
are  the  balsam  of  our  memories,  the  entekckia  and 
soul  of  oui^  subsistencies  ?  To  be  nameless  ia 
worthy  deeds  exceeds  an  infamous  history.  The 
Canaanitish  woman  lives  more  happily  without  a 
name  than  Herodias  with  one.  And  who  had  not 
rather  have  been  the  good  thief  than  Pilate  f 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her 
poppy,  and  -deals  with  the  memory  bf  men  without 
distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuity*     Who  can  but 
pity  the  founder  of  the  pyramids  ?  Herostratus  lives^ 
that  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana ;  he  is  dmost  lost  - 
that  built  it.      Time  hath   spared   the  epitaph  <|f  ~ 
Adrian's  horse,  confounded  that  of  himself*     In  vain 
we  compute  our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our 
good  names,  since  bad  have  equal  durations;  and  . 
Thersites   is  like  to  live  .as  long  as  Agamemnon, 
without  the  favour  pf  the  everlasting  regijster.    Who     • 
knows   whether    the    best  of   men   be  known,  or 
whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable  persons  forgot, 
than  any  that  stand  remembered  in  the  known  ac- 
count of  time  ?  The  first  man  had  been  as  unknown 
as  the  last,   and  Methuselah's  long  life  had  been  ha 
only  chi:onicle»  * 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired ;  the  greater  pkrt  most 
be  content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been;  to  be 
found  in  the  register  of  God,  not  ia  the  record  of 
man^    *    *^    A  great  part  of  antiquity  contented 
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their  bopes  of  subsistency  with  a  transmigratioii  of 
their  souls.  A  good  way  to  continue  their  memories, 
while^having  the  advantage  of  plural  successions, 
they  could  not  but  act  something  remarkable  in  such 
variety  of  beings,  arid  enjoying  the  fame  of  their 
.  past  selves,  make  accumulation  of  glory  unto  their 
last  durations.  Others,  rather  than  be  lost  in  the 
unoomfortable  night  of  nothing,  were  content  to 
recede  into  the  Common  being,  and  make  one  particle 
of  the  public  soul  of  all  things,  whi^.was  no  more 
than  to  return  into  their .  unknown  and  divine 
original  affAn,  Egyptian  ingenuity  was  more  un> 
satisfied,  contriving  their  bodies  in  sweet  consisten- 
cies, to  attend  the  return  of  their  souls.  But  all  was 
vanity,  feeding  the  wind,  and  folly.  The  Egyptian 
mummies,  which  Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared, 
avarice  now  consumeth ;  mummy  is  become  mer- 
chandize, Mizraim   cures  wounds,  and  Pharoah   is 

» 

sold  for  balsams. 

In  vain  do  individuals  hope  for  immortality,  or 
any  patent  from  oblivion  in  preservations  below  the 
moon.  Men  have  been  deceived,  even  in  their 
flatteries,  above  the  sun,  and  studied  conceits  to  per- 
petuate their  names  in  heaven.  The  various  cosmo- 
graphy of  that  part  hath  already  varied  the  names 
of  contrived  constellations ;  Nimrod  is  lost  in  Orion^ 
and  Osyris  in  the  Dog-star.  While  we  look  for  in- 
corruption  in  the  heavens,  we  find  they  are  but  like 
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Ae  eft^tk;  durdbl^in  miv^mBAh  h&K^t  aftt^rabfe  in" 
their  parts:  vberectf  Ifesidb'  c«mets  atid  aa^  Mitf»» 
per^ettivesbe^  to  tdiltalesi  and  the  sfbto^tftlitf 
wander  about  th^  ftii^  ^b  Pbi^toii't  ftivourj  w<Mddl 
make  clear  oonvietiwi; 

Ther^  id  nodiing  irlri^tly  immoi^al^  btitimmti^ 
talitfi  Whateirer  hath  n&  begiliilitigt^  laajr'bift  i«Mi^ 
fident  of  no  ehdv  All  others'  hd^  a/'dt^wiitdlm 
being,  and  t^iihin  tbe  reai^h  of  ^dMtriftetiM,  mh^hhi 
the  peculiar  of  that  necessary,  essence  that  cannot 
destroy  itself,  and  the  highest  strain  of  omnipo- 
tency,  to  be  so  powerfully^constitdted,  as  obt  to  suf- 
fer even  from  tlie  power  of  itself*.  But  the  sufficiencji 
of  christian*  immorialicy  frustrates  all  eartiily  glory^ 
and  the  quality  of  either  state  after  deatih  inakes  a 
folly  of 'p6sth\ihious'm4ih(5r^*  God,  yrho  can  only 
d^troy  ourisoulis,  and  hstth  as^uted  otir  resturrectToi)^ 
cither 'of  our  bodies' of* oiames,  Jiatfi  directly  pi^b^' 
mised  nd' duratibn.  AVhereiit  there  is'lMymtidi''of 
chatiee,  that  th^  b6ldbst  expeet^t^!^  ha^e  f:i^d'trtt'-' 
happy  irustrettionv^a^  to  hc^Id  leiirg  skhsilstetfee 
se8ins*Mt<i  scape infoUirroni  Butiri^nii  Iviidble 
anliftat^splendid'idiasfaev,  andfdd^ons  inthe  gra^ 
solcmninognadvitiea  and  deaths  Mrith  eq^  lustrte^' 
nor  omittiBg-cenemoades  of  bravery  in  tbs  infimiy^of- 
his  nature.    *     ♦     ♦ 

To  subsist  in  lasting  ttontrtrieirts,  to  fivts  iri  their 
productions,  to  eitist  in  their  names,  ahd  pr»dica- 

VOL.  III.  L 
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meut  of  cUmefaSy  w^  large  saU^&ctiQn  unto  old 
e^cpectaticiBSt  and  made  one  part  of  their  dysiums^ 
But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true 
belief.  To  live,  indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which 
-  being  not  only  an  hope,  but  aa  evidence  in  noble 
believers,:  it  is  all  one  to  He  in  St#  Innocent^* 
church-yard^  as  in  the  sands  of  Egypt ;  ready  to  be 
any  thing  in  the  extacy  of  being  ever,  and  as  con* 
ient  with  six  foot  as  the  moles  of  Adrianust- 


fabane  cadavera  sotnai 


'  dtt»  roguSf  hattd  referi*      "     ' 

LUCAV. 

*  The;  Itm-burial  is  the-  work  of  a  very  singular, 
bat  original  mind.  Brown  delighted  to  live  in 
the  conjectural  world,  and  lived  in  it  so  long, 
that  conjectures  and  things  i{npossible  to  be 
known^p  assumed  the  plape  of  realities  and 
things  knowable.  The  finding  of  these  sepuU 
chxal  urns  furnished  him  with  an  admiiable  oc- 
casion for  the  exercise  of  his.  eccentric  and 
splema  genius.  The  deathy.  dweUing  among 
pots  and  urns  and  gravestones  and  embalments^ 
lyas  ex^tly  suited  to  call  forth  bis  grand  and 
rambling  mind ;  those  curious  considerations 

*  la  Paris,  where  t)odles  soon  consume, 
•jh  A  stately  mausoleum,  or  sepulcbral  pile,  built  byAdril« 
QMS  in  Rome,  where  now  standeth  thecasUe  of  St.  Angdo. 


of  death,  of  sill  that  is  to  be  knoi^^'n,  and  all 
that  id  riot  to  be  known  concernil^g  it,  ^which 
so  strangely  fill  up  the  latter  half  of  this  little 
work;    A  great'  part  of  thesie  strange  thoughts ' 
are  contained  in  the  above  extracts. 

4,  Brown  moreover  wrote  a  brief  account  of 
Iceland,  from  information  probably  derived 
from  Theodore  Jonas^  his  friend^  who  lived  in 
that  island.  These  were  the  only  works  pub- 
lished in  hi4  life-time. 

His  posthumouii  Works  were  rfuiiSlnrous^  the 
first  cbllection  of  which  was  publish^  by  Dr. 
Tennison,  afterwards  archbishop  of   Canter- 
bury, under  the  title  of"  Miscellaneous  Tracts/* 
containing,  1.  Observations  upon  several  Plants 
mentioned  in  Scripture.    2.  Of  Gieirlands,  and 
coronary  or  ga)rland  Plants.    3.  Of  the  Fishes 
catched  by  our  Saviour  with  his  Disciples  after 
the  Resurrection.  4.  An  Answer  to  certain  Que- 
ries  relating  to  Fishes,  Birds,  and  Insects.  5.  Of 
Hawks  and  Falconry,  ancient  and  modern.  6.  Of 
Cymbals  and  other  musical  Instruments.  ?•  Of 
Ropalic  or  gradual  Verses.    8.  Of  Languages, 
pardcukrly  the  Saxon.      9»  Of  artificial  Hills, 
Mounts,  and  Burrows  in  many  place'ls  of  Eng- 
land,    10.  Of  Troas,  what  place  is  meant  by 
that  oame.    Also  the  situation  of  Sodom^  Go- 


morr^  andZeboim^     It^  O^  the  Anifir^i^o^ 
the  Ojracle  of  AjK^o  sX  Bi^lfH^u.  M>  Cw«Wr. 

several  ]^ati<Hi9,  13.  ifH^i^um  ^¥sum,  c^iih 
taining  some  bo0b9>  antiqHitJ^9/.  pM>|ui'e9,*  w4 
rarities  of  sevcii^aj  J^indsj,  sj^Msce^  or^iey^r  seen 
hy  any  n^an  now  Kvi&g^  TbosiS^,  vfith  tbe 
other  tn^atiiM^  puWj^lied  m.  W*  life-tme^  were . 
printed  in,  one  vgliwpe,  kiio,  I^w»d*  iQ86.r-?In 
1690^  his  son.  Dr.  £dward'J&[^Q»^  pi^hlithi^d  «. 
'^  Letter'*  ^  bis  fiMh^r^'c^^^^  to  ai  Foend,  u^n 
occasipn4;>f  tb^  I>eatb  pf  his  intimate  Friend*'* 

Besides  this,  Qw^n  Brig^t^kjr  e»q..bk  mmr 
in-law  by  marriage,  o^qasipned  the  publication 
of  others  of  our  author's  works,  from  his.  ovii* 
ginal  MSS*  1^  Rq>^rioriy,fn,  or  the  Antiquitiea 
of  the  Caihodral  Churlish  qf  NQrwich.  i.  Let- 
ters between.  Sir  WUliamk  I>Hgda}e  and  Sir 
Thomas.  Brown.  3.  Miscellaoiies.  Lastly, 
there  was.  published  in  n&l,^  a  bopok  in  l2mo« 
entitled,  '^  Christian  Moral*,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  of  Norwich,  M.  D,  and  author  of 
lUligio  Medici," 

Another  remarkable  dlrcamstance  in  tbe 
writings  of  Brown  is  his  perpetual  Latinisms  i 
he  was  so  familiar  with  learned  writings,  that 
he.work«ul  tiieii  style  into  bis  BngUsh.    He 
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could  not  probably  have  expressed  bim^If  in 
pure  English  J  Latin  was  his  vernacular  dialect, 
more  natural  to  him  than  what  he  heard 
spoken;  so  that  what  in  common  pedants 
would  have  been  affectation,  (i.  e.  going  out  of 
their  way)  was  in  him  the  true  way.  His  La* 
tinisms  are  to  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
Milton's  Mythok>gics,  wbidl  Critics  have  con- 
demned as  pedantry;  not  considering  that  his 
imbibing  mind  had  s^cked  in  the  old  heathen  sto* 
ries,  ti]l  they  had  acted  upon  him  with  as  much 
ibfce  as  his  own  faith  and  christian  devotioii. 
He  gave  a  sort  of  Jewish  or  christian  zeal  to 
pagan  religion,  which  none  of  their  own  poets 
or  priests  had  jn  any  like  proporticML.  So  (^ 
the  language  of  Brown ;  itd  want  of  purity  wa« 
the  effect,  not  of  pedantic  ^ctatioui  ba(  of 


\ 
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Robert  Greville,  lord  Brook,  was  grand- 
son of  Robert,  younger  brother  of  Fulk  Gre- 
ville,  lord  Brook,  cousin  and  friend  of  sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney,  &c.  He  was  hosn  in  1607^  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge. 

During  the  civil  wars,  he  sided  with  the  par- 
liament, was  made  lieutenant  of  Warwick- 
shire, and  colonel  in  the  army.  Having  re- 
duced Warwickshire,  he  advanced  into  Staf- 
fordshire,  in  the  command  pf  those  forces 
which  were  sent  to  attack  the  cathedral  of 
Litchfield.  This  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Chad.  On  the  festival  of  that  saint,  he  or- 
dered his  men  to  storm  the  adjoining  close,  to 
which  lord  Chesterfield  had  retired  with  a 
body  of  the  king's  forces.  But  before  his  orders 
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eould  be  executed^. he  received  a  musket  shot 
in  the  eye  from  a  common  soldiei^  of  which  be 
instantly  expired.  By  some  of  the  royalists^ 
and  particularly  by  the  votaries  of  St.  Chad, 
the  shot  was  said  to  have  been  directed  by  the 
saint^  and  himself  was  considered  as  a  monu* 
ment  of  divine  veneeance,  By  the  opposite 
party,  he  was  reverenced  as  a  martyr  to  li- 
berty.   His  death  happened  in  1643.   . 

Lord  Brook  was  tt  zealous  patriot;  be  and 
lord  Say  had  determined,  should  their  own  ef- 
forts and  those  of  their  countrymen  be  inef- 
fectual to  establish  liberty,  to  transport  them- 
selves to  New  England ;  and  the  desi^  was 
frustrated  only  by  a  sudden  turn  of  affairs.  Ha 
is  one  of  those  very  few  English  cotemporary 
authors,  whom  Milton  quotes  with  high  com- 
mendation.     He  is  curiously  mi^taphysical ;  to 
n^ost  readers,  he  would  probably  appear  dark; 
though  the  following  passage,  I  imaginCj  will 
^e  found  sufficiently  intelligible.    It  contains 
the  important  metaphysical  truth,  that  minds' 
q{  X\ie  Erst  ordf  r  s^re  the  con^bined  result  qf 
warm  affections,  qf  pi^sion,  fuad  qf  intellec- 
tual excellence.  The  small  treatise,  whence  the 
specimen  is  extracted,  was  prii^ted  in  l640j| 
^nd  is  entitled  '^  The  Nature  o£  Truth,  its  unioii 


tnd  iiBity:inUtthe  Soa],'«hich'ii  op.t  iaili  ehr 
mnoe,  ftcultieq,  sets}   one  with  Tnitb-ne'di** 
'  (^ttted  by  fbe  Right  >H<Hiorabl^  Robert^  I^ird 
3nM)k>  in  a  Xett^r  to  a  private  Fmndi" 


Xie  D^tMt  bttttixl  KKmtedge  andj^utiim 


It  may  be  that  what  batb  been  diapntcd  wi)l  be 
gmnted;  but  there  is  yet  an  objection  whicb  itn 
quireth  buIdUod. 

(^eet.  It  ^U  being,diffent)i  m\j  in  de{tMS,  not 
'  oaloie ;  if  kilOwle<lg«t  fff<Kti«t)i  light,, activl^,  ha 
^ooej  whence  is  it  that  even  aqionget  chiiidaa 
tnen,  holy,  spirituql  men,  men  of  largest  affectioii>i 
(and  the  affection*  are  the  Mtwiiy,  tbs  main  of  the 
soul)  I  say  men  of  the  largest  affectioos  aft  esteemed 
to  know  leagt  of  God.  And  others,  whose  affections 
are,  as  it  vere,  henumbed,  and  aU  acti^ty  i^  placed 
in  their  brvn,  understand  more  (if  the  divijia 
nature  f    ' 

Doth  it  not  appear  from  hence,  say  they,  that  all 
b^ng  if  not  one,  differing  only  in  degrees:  hut  that 
ti>ere  are  even  di^rent  natures,  amongst  which  om 
may  excel,  whilst  the  other  is  deprest? 

S(A.  I  could  te^  these  men,  who  start  die  obi 
jection,  that  they  deem  the  light  in  the  head  moia 
tiuMi  the  lore  in  ^e  Jieart;  ^  tb«it  I  iduU  ifj^, 
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vain  tumour  in- 
and  that  otliRr  of 
of  God  in  it,  and 

.ly  to  this  kind  of 
such  a  point  in  dih- 
I,  "  if  any  man  hist 
ich  custom,  nor  th'» 

■inn,     lie   who,    rr 
.    pleased    with    th<' 
•T,  can  say,  this  is 
rideed  ;    yet   "  Jcisus: 
Uly  of  the  lield,  tlie 
weetcr,  ten  thousjuid 
knoweth  Clod,    tlii: 
•oweth  him   in'l«'«-d  ; 
•  most  ph'Jisant  \u'.vf\ 
iost   prolitable   here- 
:Ost  real. 

!  he  most  truly,  most 

had  the  gift  of  prn- 

knowlcdgc,  yea,  if  I 

•move  mountains,  I 

:nding  brass    and  a 

vharitv."     When  all 

-tian,  as  ha[»ly  they 

th  him  what  he  is, 
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-aiid  tiie  other  belays  are  but  RB^phdettty  as  ttapfslngp, 
^rhieh  ^ive  a  iuukkoim  set^,  bttt  not  a  being  t»  « 
christian. 

Love  is  lovely  in  gods ;.  he  is  stilcd  ^  Ocfi  uf 
Xiove,  the  Gad  Ixme.  And  in  aapiher  plac%  the 
Scripture  affirmetfa,  that  in  this  we  have  ioMilcd  thir 
will  of  God,  if  we  love  one  another;  for  by  this  we 
are  made  one  with  God>  and  so  dwell  in  trae  li^t. 

The  two  tables  ^e  reduced  to  love  of  God  and 
oar  neighbour.  So  ^at  sweiet  efiectiond  do  make 
the  most  nweet  harmony  in  God^e  ears.  Of  th^ 
chorus  of  saintdy  the  greatest  number  wifl  foe.  (bund 
amongst  the  feminine  8ex>  beceuse  these  are  most 
liaturally  capable  of  aitbctioay  andso  mosft  apt  to  make 
knowledge  real.  It  is  %Tu/ty  I  eonfesi,  these  a^c* 
tions  misguided,  led  them  first  into  transgression; 
but  these  same  aflbctione  after,  carried  them  first  to 
the  grave,  tiben  to  the  sight  of  a  Saviour,  gave  them 
the  enwoinbing  of  Christ,  who  (ii^  some  sense)  might 
have  entertained  our  nature  111  aliother  way  (if  he  had 
X  60  pleased)*  &nd  these  affections  will  ene  day  raise 
many  of  them  into  the  sweet  ^b|iice$  of  evjet lasting 

joy. 

Amongst  the  chiirch-offiGers,  the  pastor  and  the 
doctor,  according  to  Timothy,  are  more  eminent 
than  the  rest,  because  they  labouf  in  the  word  and 
doctrine.  Of  these  two,  the  doetor  is  to  have  hii 
I^WQrd  l^ways  girt  ftbout  his  thigh,  he  pitist  e^tfC 
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kitatji^ lists  with  eVcfry  uncircfuncisedGoHali.    He. 
must  stand  continual  sentinel,  that  no  heresies  bet 
forced  upon  the  church*    He  must  beat  his  brains 
in  ^saolving  iiffkUkii  and  clearing  obsonvai    He  must: 
sometimes  faint  way  iA  waiery  cold  fits,  by.  pickings 
up,  and  throwing  out  witless,    sapless    sophisms,: 
wiiich,  though  tb^  cannot  hurt  the  strong,  n^ay  se*r 
diice  the  weak,    tn  the  meaa  time  the  pastor  leadeth. 
the  flock  into  the  sweet  and  pleasant,  meadows,  feed?, 
ing  them  by  the  little  brooks  of  seeifiingly  shallow 
affections ;  and  yet  this  man  shaU  not  oiily  receive^ 
equal  honour  with  the  doctoi,  but  b<  preferred  before; 
him ;.  as  app^uieth  clearly  in  £ph.  iy.  X  I, — 1  Cor.  xii* 
526.    As  it  was  with  the  Israelites^  so  it.  is  here;  tho^e« 
who  kec^  the  stuff,  receive  .equal  reward  with  thof 
combatants^    F  do  therefore  conclnde,  he  who  hath  j 
the  largest  afibctioas.  hath  most  of  God,  n^st.of  his 
image,  which  is. renewed  in  know^dge. 

Thirdly,  sometimes  it  happeneth^  that  those  whO) 
have  the  largest,  knowledge  have  the  most  enlarged 
affectiosis,  evea  to  our  eye ;  and  this  is  happiness 
indeed.  I  ce^fess,  it  doth  not  seem  to  an  eye  that 
would  read  it  runuiag ;  but  if  it  be  exactly  looked  on, 
if  it  be  presented  to  our  view  in  the  portrait  of  an  ex« 
ainple,  I  think.it  will  be  very  clean 

David  and  Sobmon,  compared  with  Paul,  wiQ  be 
as4k  thousand  ^tinsses.    The  two  first  ^  seem  t^  i 
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outstrip  all  men  in  affection;  tiii^y  are  brimfuly  roll* 
ning  over. 

For  David  is  etyted,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  $  in 
bis  Psalms  be  is  ever  magnifying. the  rich  mercieaof 
God,  choo^ag  leather  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  tht 
house  of  God,  th0n  to  dwell  in  the  tents,  of  Metech^ 
making  his  word  to  be  a  light  unto- hi^  feet,  and  a 
lantern  unto  his  paths ;  placing  all  his  delight  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord. 

Solomon  is  the  happy  penman  of  tbathytiui,  which 
by  the  spirit  is  styled  thei  Song  of  Songs^  Yet  for.  all 
this,  they  are  both  exceeded  by  St.  Paul. 

But  some,  it  piay  be,  will  imagine  those  worthies 
to  be  endowed  with  higher  gifts  of  nature  and  art,  than 
St.  Paul ;  and  then  they  will  give  all  the  glory  to 
their  understanding,  and  not  to  their  affections. 

If  it  be  so,  I  confess  I  have  not  fitly  chosen  my  op- 
posites  ;  but  the  truth  will  then  appear  in  them^  with- 
out comparison  distinctly. 

For,  if  in  affection  they  exceed  all,  and  in  abilities 
are  as  Saul,  taller  than  their  brethren  by  head  and 
shoulders,  then  is  it  manifest  in  them,  that  eftsoon 
men  of  the  most  raised  parts,  of  highest  abilities,  do 
superabound  in  love. 

But  if  in  things  which  are  not  directly  of  faith,  I 
could  cease  to  be  a  sceptic,  I  should  with  that  most 
reverend  worthy,  Thomas  Goodwin,  give  St.  Paul  ior 
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he^d  and  heart,  that  throne  in  heaven  which  is 
placed  next  to  Jesus  Christ.  But  ^  secret  things  be^^ 
long  to  God ;''  let  us  only  compare-  their  eminency 
here  below.  I  think  it  will  be  out  of  question,  that 
St.  Paul  was  the  most  excellent^  For  though  Solomon 
(there  I  suppose  will  be  the  difficulty)  be  said  to  be 
the  wisest  of  men,  that  ever  were,  that  ever  should 
be ;  yet  that  is  to  be  applied  only  to  governmenti 
and  (if  it  may  reach  so  far)  to  his  excellent  skill  in 
natural  philosophy. 

View  but  St.  Paul,  and  see  whether  he  doth  not 
excel  in  every  thing.  He  had  gathered  up  vast  leanth 
XRg  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  for  his  parts  he  was  ad-' 
vanced  to  eminent  power  in  church  and  common-* 
wealth*  He  saith  of  himself,  "  I  profited  in  the 
Jews*  religion  above  many  my  equals  in  my  own 
niation,  being  more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  tradi-* 
tions  of  my  fathers."  And  after  his  conversion,  he 
was  judged  the  only  man  fit  to  contend  with  the  phi- 
losophers at  Athens.  For  they,  who  seemed  to  be 
somevtrhat  in  conference,  added  nothing  to  bim< 
And  therefore  to  him  was  committed  the  unravelliftg 
of  aU  the  difficult  knots.  It  is  he  that  disputes  a&out 
meats,  long  hair,  divorces,  irregular  partings  of  hus- 
band and  wife.  It  is  he  that  openeth  the  nature  of 
.  prophecy,  evinceth  the  resurrection  from  the  dead^ 
inaintaineth  justification  by  faith*  And  that  he  may 
be  perfect  in  knowledge,  God  is  pleased  (whether  in 
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the  flesh  o?  sfMrit  he  knoweth  not)  t(y  take  tiim  ifftr 
the  third  heaven :  add  there  he  was  so  filed  with 
revelation,  that  God  was  forced  tb  pat  the  Philomela^ 
thorn  under  his  hreasty  that  he  might  not  fall  into 
the  sleep  of  sin,  and  so  give  himself  np  (as  Sampson) 
into  the  hands  of  I^hilistine  enemies^    And  yet  this 
man  exceeds  all  men.  in  affections,  and  in  his  affec* 
tions  surpasseth  all  his  other  excellencies.    It  is  he> 
that  is  often  in  journeys,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils 
of  robbers,   in  perils  by  his  own  nation,  in  perils: 
amongst  the  Gentiles,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils 
in  the  wilderness,   in  perils  in  the  sea,  in   perils 
amongst  false  brethren,  in  weariness  and  painfulness, 
in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastinga 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.     And  as  he  saith  of 
himself,  "  Who  was  weak  and  I  was  not  weak  ?  Who 
was  oifended  and  I  did  not  burn?''  It  is  he  that 
fought  with  the  beasts  at  Ephesus.    He  is  content 
not  only  to  be  bound,  but  to  die  for  Christ. 

Good  St.  Paul  was  so  tender  over  his  kinsmen  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  that  for  their  sakes  he  could 
willingly  be  content  to  be  separated  from  the  love  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  is  greater  love  than> 
that  which  ChriKt  mentioneth  ;  for  no  man  had  then- 
shewed  greater  love  than  to  die ;  but  this  holy  saint, 
will  go  one  step  further,  he  will-^ffer  an  eternal  death 
for  his  friend* 

Thus,  if  su^ring  either  for  the  head  or  metnbfrs^ 
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foT  the  church,  or  Christ,  will  discover  affection,  I 
suppose  he  will  merit  the  garland. 

And  as  a  compliment  and,  crown  of  all,  if  to  live 
be  most  for  God's  glory,  though  death  be  his  advan- 
tage,  he  is  resolved  to  submit,  making  obedience  to 
Christ  in  life  and  death,  his  gain  and  triumph. 

I  confess,  when  hetravelleth  through  those  briaiy 
disputes,  he  cannot  display  9uch  sparkling  viyid 
affections:  but  when  he  hath  gotten  but  a  little 
above  those  lime-twigs,  how  doth  he  mount  on  high, 
and  there,  upon  even  wings,  disdain  all  things  below, 
triumphing  in  the  embraces  of  his  Saviour,  who  is 
to  him  more  choice  than  the  choicest  of  ten  thou- 
sand! 

If  what  I  have  attempted  to  prove  be  true,  as  I 
hope  it  is,  then  consider. 

Either  those  who  are  eminent  in  affection,  and 
otherwise  know  little ;  or  those  who,  as  they  abound 
in  one,  are  also  masters  in  the  others.  Distinguish 
appearances  from  truth;  reading,  memory,  dis- 
courses, effects  of  sense  or  complexion,  from  that 
which  entereth  the  soul,  becometh  real  there,  acteth, 
floweth  from  thence  as  a  spring :  and  then  will  you 
conclude,  that  all  knowledge  lieth  in  the  affection  ; 
that  all  knowledge  is  but  one,  differing  only  in  de* 
grees. 

And  lastly,  that  all,  whether  knowledge  or  affec- 
tion, is  but  the  truth,  that  spiritual  ray  of  heavenly 

VOL.   Ill*  M 
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TTmomas  Follek,  hi^torUn  and  divine,  wm 
born  at  Akle,  Nortl).amptoi|sbire,  in  160S, 
After  being  initiated  in  gr^romar-kamilig  by 
)iis  father/  he  was  sent  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  years  to  Queen^  College^  in  Cam- 
bridge^ where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Sidney  College^ 
pf  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  }6S1 ;  and  at 
the  same  time  obtained  a  preben4  iii  the 
church  of  Salisbury.  In  1641,  he  was  cbos^i 
lecturer  at  the  Savoy ;  and  to  shew  his  fide- 
lity to  the  royal  cause,  he  procured,  in  1645^  a 
nominatipn  as  chaplain  tp  the  royal  army. 
Prior  to  this>  however,  he  had  been  deprived 
pf  all  his  benefices.  While  with  the  army,  he 
ejoaployed  his  leisure  chiefly  in  making  histoGi? 
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cal  coUection^r ;  particularly  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for  his  Worthies  of  England. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  part  of  the 
royal  army^  under  lord  Hopton,  being  driven 
into  Cornwall,  Fuller,  by  permission,  took  re- 
fuge at  Exeter,  where  he  resumed  his  studies, 
and  was  moreover  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
princess  Hen];ietta  Maria,  who  was  born  at 
Exeter  in  June  1643.  He  soon  after  obtained 
a  patent  ffom  the  l^ing  for  his  presentation  to 
the  living  of  Dorchester,  which  however  he 
did  not  receive.  He  continued  bis  attendance 
on  the  princess,  till  the  surrender  of  Exeter 
to  the  parliament,  in  April  1646* 

On  his  return  to  London  he  was  chosen  lec- 
turer at  St.  Clement's  Lane,  near  Lombard- 
street,  and  soon  after  removed  to  St.  Bride's  in 
Fleet-street.  About  1648,  he  became  chap- 
lain to  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  by  whom  he  was 
presented  with  the  rectory  of  Waltham,  in 
Essex. 

After  the  restoration,  he  also  was  restored  to 
his  preferments ;  he  was  moreover  chosen  chap 
ain  extraordinary  to  the  king;  and  in  1660, 
created  doctor  of  divinity,  at  Cambridge,  by 
Mandamus.  He  died  in  August  of  the  year 
1661. 
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The  works  of  Fuller  are  numerous ;  of  which 
jthe  first  was : 

1.  ''  T^ie  History  of  the  Holy  War.*'  Cam* 
bridge,  folio,  1640. 

2.  ''  The  Holy  State."  Cambridge,  foHo,l  642. 

3.  ^'  Pisgah— Sight  of  Palestine,  and  the 
Confines  thereof,  with  the  History  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  acted  thereon/*  1 650,  folio, 
embellished  with  a  frontispiece,  and  many 
other  copper-plates.  It  is  divided  into  five* 
books. 

4.  *'  Abei  RedivivuSj^  4to.  l651.  This  con- 
sists of  some  particular  lives  of  religious  re- 
formers, martyrs,  confessors,  bishops,  doctors, 
and  other  learned  divines,  foreign  and  do! 
mestic. 

5.  *'  The  Church  History  of  Britain,  from 
•the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Year  1648 ;" 
to  whidy  work  are  subjoined,  ^'  The  History 
of  ^^S^ii^ersity  of  Cambridge  since  the  Con- 
quest ^^^^^^vthe  History  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
Essex,  founded  l^  King  Harold." — 

On  the  Frodigious  Nurnber  of  Monasteries^  Ann,  977 » 

Another  humour  of  the  former  age  (to  make  one 
digression  for  all)  still  continued  ahd  increased,  vent- 
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ing  itself  ki  ^e  Mr  Ismmi&i^  tM  Mtdf  ifrmr- 
tures  of  so  many  monasteries.     So  that  one  behold- 
ing their  greiftness  (being  co^rivali  With  «dtoe  townf 
in  receipt  and  extent)  would  admire  that  Htusy  euuld 
he  sa  neat ;  and  ci^aftidering  their  neatnessy  iiiust  Won- 
der they  could  be  B9  great ;  and  hisily^  accounting 
their  number  will  make  all  three  the  object  of  hi» 
amazement.    Especially^  seeing  many  of  these  weve 
ibunded  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  when  seven  kinga 
put  together  did  spell  but  one  in  efiect.     So  that  it 
may  seem  a  miracle,  what  invisible  Indies  those 
petty  princes  were  masters  of,,  building  such  struc* 
tures  which   impoverish  posterity  to  repair  them. 
Fdt  although  some  of  these  monasteries  were  the 
fruit  of  many  ages,  long  in  ripenings  at  several  times, 
by  sundry  persons,  all  whose  parcels  and  additions 
met  at  last  in  some  tolerable  uniformity ;  yelt  most 
of  them  were  begun  and  finished,  absohite  and  entire, 
by  one  founder  alone.     And  although  we  allow  that 
Hi  those  days  artificers  were  procured  and  ttiateriai« 
purcha$e<l  at  easy  rates ;  yet  there  being  then  sc^ce* 
ness  of  corn  (as  a  little  money  would  then  b^y^iteuch 
ware,  so  much  ware  must  first  in  exchange  be  given 
to  provide  that  little  money)  all  things  being  audited 
proportionably,  the  wonder  still  remains  as  great  as 
beifore.     But  here  we  see  with  what  eagerness  those 
d(&signs  are  undertaken  and  pursued,  which  proceed 
fr^n  blind  zeal ;  every  iinger  being  n^ore   thaa  a 


iiatui  t6  kiildy  l^beh  they  fhMiglit  ttsimi  vrtts  M« 
nexed  to  their  perfbrmances.  Oh!  with  iNriitt 
might  atid  tndin  did  they  tnodiit  tkcir  walk,  both 
'day  and  ni^t;  erroneously  conceiving,  that  their 
fiouis  were  advanifeiged  to  heaven,  when  taking  tha 
rise  irom  the  top  of  a  steeple  of  their  owii  i&rectioair 
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enammg^d  Qffknder9. 

•.  The  Specious  pret6nees  of  piety,  and  contempt  of 
th^  world,  abbots  and  monks,  were  notoriously  co- 
Vetous>  even  to  the  injuty  of  others.  Witness  theit 
tenting  and  stocking  of  farms,  keeping  of  tan-hous^ 
ajid  brew-houses  in  their  own  hands.  For  though 
the  inonks  themselves  were  too  fiiiernbs^  to  dabble 
in  tan-fatts,  yet  they  kept  otl^ers  (bred  in  that  trade) 
to  follow  their  wofk.  These  convents  having  bark 
of  their  own  woods,  hides  of  the  cattle  of  their  own 
breeding  and  killing ;  and  (which  was  the  maui)  a 
large  stock  of  money  to  buy  at  the  best  hand,  and 
to  allow  such  chapmen  as  they  sold  to  a  long  day  of 
payment,  easily  eat  out  such  who  Were  bred  up  in 
that  vocation.  Whereupon^  in  the  one-and-twentieth 
of  king  H^nry  VlII.  a  statute  was  made,  "  that  no 
pries%  eithef  regular  or  secular^  shiould,  On  heavy  pe- 
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nalties,  liere^r  middle  with  such  nrechanic  em* 
ploymcnts.'* 

2»  Secondlyi  They  impovemhcd  parish  priests  by 
decrying  their  performances,  and  magnifying  their 
own  merits.  Alas !  What  was  the  single  devotion 
of  a  silly  priest,  in  comparison  of  a  corporation  of 
prayers  (twisted  cables  to  draw  down  blessings  on 
their  patrons'  he^s)  from  a  whole  monastery }  And 
suppose  (which  was  seldom  done)  the  parson  in  the 
parish  preaching  to  his  people,  yet  sermons  in  a 
church  once  constituted  were  needless,  as  ministring 
matter  of  schisms  and  disputes,  and  at  the  best  only 
profiting  the  present ;  whilst  prayers  benefitted  as 
well  the  absent  as  the  present,  dead  or  living.  But 
especially  prayers  of  monasteries  commanded  heaven, 
pleased  with  the  holy  violence  of  so  many  and  mighty 
petitioners*  By  these  and  other  artifices,  they  under- 
mined  all  priests  in  the  affections  of  their  own  people, 
and  procured  from  pope  and  prince,  that  many 
churches  presentative,  with  their  glebes  and  tithes, 
were  appropriated  to  their  convents,  leaving  but  a 
poor  pittance  to  the  parish  vicar ;  though  the  pope 
(as  stiling  himself  but  a  vicar)  ought  to  have  been 
more  sensible  of  their  sad  condition. 

3.  Besides  appropriation  of  such  churches,  abbeys 
also  wronged  parish  priests  by  procuring  from  the 
pope  Paschal  the  Second,  Anno  Dwnini  1 100,  in  tht 
council  of  Mentz,  that  their  demesnes,  farms^  and 
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granges  (duciently  paying  tithes  like  the, lands  of 
other  laymen)'  should  hereafter  be  free  from  the 
same;  hnt  this  exemption  was  afterwards,  by  pope 
Adrian  the  Fourth,  about  the  year  1150,  justly  li* 
mitted  and  restrained ;  religious  orders  being  enjoin- 
ed the  payment  of  tithes,  of  whatsoever  increase  they 
had  in  their  own  occupation  (save  of  new  improve- 
ments by  culture  of  pasture  of  thieir  tattle,  and  of 
garden  fruits).  •  Only  three  orders,  namely,  the  Ces- 
tertians.  Ten) piers,  and  Knights  Hospitallers,  (other- 
wise called  St.  John's  of  Jerusalem)  were  exempted 
from  the  general  payment  of  all  tithes  whatsoever. 

4.  And  why  Cestertians  rather  than  any  other 
order?  Give  me  leave  to  conjecture  three  reasons 
thereof.  1.  Adrian  the  Fourth,  our  none  country- 
man, was  at  first  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Albans, 
and  these  Cestertians  were  only  Benedictines  refined. 
2.  They  were  the  Benjamins,  one  of  the  youngest  re- 
markable orders  of  that  age,  and  therefore  made  dar- 
lings (not  to  say  wantons)  by  the  holy  father  the 
pope.  3.  It  is  suspicious,  that  by  bribery  in  the 
court  of  Rome  they  might  obtain  this  privilege  so 
beneficial  unto  them.  For  I  find  that  king  Richard  I. 
disposed  his  daughter  Avarice  to  be  married  to  the 
Cestertian  order,  as  the  most  grasping  and  griping 
of  all  others. 

I  leave  it  others  to  render  reasons  why  Templers 
and  Hospitallers,  being  mere  layme^  and  divers  times 
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lof  Ute  ftdfndlged  in  tiie  conrt  of  Aidtt  m  f^Wii)  ^  Kd' 

part  of  the  clergy  shotilfl  hdve  this  pri-nlege,  to  b^ 

^exempted  from  titles/'     But  we    remember  they 

were  sword*meii,  and  that  iiweth  aM  vaM  obediettc^^ 


The  abdve  extract,  thotgh  it  ciMains  some 
curious  itiformation,  }s  not,  perhaps,  a  very 
striking  specimen  of  Fuller's  very  singular 
style  of  writing;  But  it  is  difficult,  out  of 
voluminous  works,  always  to  j^lease  oneV 
self. 

6.  The  year  after  his  death,  or  in  1662,  was 
published  his  "  History  of  the  Worthies  of 
England."  He  had  this  work  in  hand  during 
seventeen  years.  It  possesses  bo  very  high 
character  for  authenticity ;  yet  it  dejserves  to 
be  consulted,  since  it  contains  many  lives  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere  prior  to  the  author's 
time.  It  besides  proposes  to  give  an  account 
of  the  native  commodities,  manufactures,  build- 
ings, proverbs,  &icj  of  all  the  counties  of  Eng-- 
land  and  Wales,  as  well  as  their  great  "men  iti 
church 'and  state.  According  to  bishop  Ni- 
cholson, the  best  things  io  it  are,,  **  The  eata^ 


logues  of  the  ^herifTs^  and  the  lists  of  the 
geatrjj  as  they  were  returned  from  the  seve- 
ral counties,  twelve  only  excepted,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Henry  VI. ;  (and  that)  his  chief 
author  is  Bale  for  the  lives  of  his  eminent 
writers ;  and  those  of  his  greatest  heroes  are 
commonly  mis-shapen  scraps  mixed  with 
tattle  and  lies/' 

R.  Turner  ^iAojuuiSvk,  who  laboured  to  revive 
the  everlasting  fame  of  Paracelsus,  says  that> 
''  His  sleeping  ashes  have  been  ignominiously 
unraked  out  of  their  silent  grave  by  one  whose 
scribbling  pen  Was  Fuller  of  scandals  than  mo* 
desty ;  his  head  seemed  owl-like,  Fuller  of  folly 
than  wit,  and  his  words  Ftdler  of  falsehood 
than  truth ;  else  certainly  he  would  not  have 
fallen  so  ibul  upon  the  dead  whom  he  never 
knew ;  and  if  he  had^  was  not  capable  of  mak<* 
ing  him  an  answer,  but  dwarf-like,  tramples  oil 
a  dead  giant.''  •  [Preface  to  Paracelsus  of  Cbe«f 
mical  Transmutation,  &c.]  - 

Besictes  these  works,  he  published  sermoiiB^ 
and  various  otheir  tracts,  which  it  is    utm^' 
cessary  to    particularise.     His   ciompositii 
abottod  in  the  quaintest  wit,  in  pUils  aad'4] 
bles ;  as  if  hist  dtsign  had  been  to  givi  M 
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history  of  the  church  in  particular|  in  some 
places,  the  ridiculous  air  of  fable  and  ro- 
mance. 

Fuller  was  a  most  singular  and  surprisiag 
character.  His  memory  was  tenacious  and  ex- 
traordinary. He  could  repeat  five  hundred 
unconnected  words  after  hearing  them  only 
twice,  and  could  preach  a  sermon  verbatim, 
which  he  had  heard  only  once.  In  passing  to 
and  fro,  from  Temple-bar  to  the  furthest  end 
.of  Cheapside,  he  once  undertook  to  tell  at  his 
return  every  sign  as  it  stood  in  order,  on  both 
sides  the  way,  repeating  them  either  backwards 
or  forwards ;  and  perforKied  it  exactly. — No 
wonder  also  he  was  quaint !  "  That  which  was 
most  strange  and  very  rare  in  him,  was  his 
way  of  writing,  which,  something  like  the 
Chinese,  was  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the 
bottom ;  the  manner  thus  :  he  would  write 
near  the  margin  the  first  words  of  every  line 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  paper ;  then  would,  by 
beginning  at  the  head  again,  fill  up  every  one 
of  these  lines,  which,  without  any  interlinea- 
tions or  spaces,  but  with  the  full  and  equal 
lengthy  would  so  adjust  the  sense  and  matter, 
and  so  aptly  connex  and  conjoin  the  ends  and 
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beginnings  of  the  said  lines^  that  he  could  not 
do  it  better  (as  he  hath  said)  if  he  had  writ  it 
all  out  in  a  continuation."  [Life  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Fuller,  I661.] 
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The  biography  of  Milton  is  so  familiar  to 
^very  reader,  that  I  need  only  observe  in  this 
place,  that  he  was  born  in  l60S,  and  died  in 
1674.  His  prose  works  are  numerous,  occupy- 
ing two  folio  volumes.  I  shall  enumerate  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared. 

1 .  Of  ReformatioQ  in  England,  and  the 
Causes  that  have  hitherto  hindered  it ;  in  two 
Books;  written  to  a  Friend  ;  l641. 

2.  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy;  and  whether 
it  may  be  deduced  from  the  apostolical  times, 
by  virtue  of  those  testimonies  which  are  al- 
Jedged  to  that  pui'pqse  in  some  l^te  treatises ; 
one  whereof  goes  under  the  name  of  James^ 
archbishop  of  Armagh;  I641. 

3.  The  Reason  of  Church  Government 
prged  against  Prelacy ;  in  two  Books  ;  164^—- 

f  roni  this  piece  I  select  the  following  admir-* 
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jible  passage.  It  forms  the  latter  part  of  the  in^ 
troductioD  to  the  second  book ;  and  is  parti- 
cularly remarkable^  as  it  seems  to  give  a  pro- 
phetic assurance  of  the  ^^  Paradise  Lost,"  the 
proudest  monument  of  his  fame. 

Concerning  this  wayward  subject  against  prelacy, 
^t  touching  whereof  is  ^o  distasteful  and  disquietou? 
to  a  number  of  men ;  as,  by  what  hath  been  said,  ^I 
piay  deserve  of  charitable  readers  to  be  credited,  that 
neither  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me  on  this  con- 
troversy ;  but  the  enforcement  of  conscience  only, 
and  a  preventive  fear,  lest  the  omitting  qf  this  duty 
shoij^d  be  s^ainst  me,  when  I  would  store  up  to  my-r 
sdf  the  g«od  provisioi^  of  peaceable"  hours.     So,  lest 
it  should  still  be  imputed  to  me,  as  I  have  found  it 
hath  been,  thi^t  some  self-pleasing  humour  of  vain 
glory  hath  incited  me  to  contest  with  men  of  high 
estimation,   pow  while  green  years   are   upon  my 
head-^from   thi^  needless  surmisal  I  shaill  hope  to 
dissuade  the  intelligent  and  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  but 
say  successfully  that  which  in  this  exigent  behoves 
me  ;  although  I  \rould  be  heard  only,  if  it  might  be, 
\>y  the  elegant  and  learned  reader,  to  whom  princi- 
pally for  a  wl^ile  I  shall  beg  leave  I  may  address  my- 
self. .  To  him  it  will  be  no  new  thing,  though  I  t^U 
him  that  if  I  hunted  after  praise,  by  the  ostentation 
^f  wit  and  learning,  I  should  xiot  write  thus  out  pf 
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mine  own  season,  when  I  have  neither  yet  completed 
to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my  private  studies ;  al- 
though I  complain  not  of  any  insufficiency  to  the 
matter  in  hand ;  or  were   I  ready  to  my  wishes,  it 
were  a  folly  to  commit  any  thing  elaborately  com- 
posed to  the  careless  and  interrupted  listening  of 
these  tumultuous  times.     Next,  if  I  were  wise  only 
to  my  own  ends,  I  would  certainly  take  such  a  sub- 
ject as  of  itself  might  catch  applause ;  whenas  this 
hath  all  the  disadvantages  on  the  contrary,  and  such 
a  subject  as  the  publishing  whereof  might  be  delayed 
at  pleasure,  and  time  enough  to  pencil  it  over  with 
ftll  the  curious  touches  of  art,  even  to  the  perfection, 
of  a  faultless  picture ;  whenas  in  this  argument,  the 
iiot  deferring  is  of  great  moment  to  the  good  speed- 
ing, that  if  solidity  have  leisure  to  do  her  office,  art 
cannot  have  much.     Lastly,  I  should  not  choose  this 
manner  of  writing,  wherein  knowing  myself  inferior 
to  myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  ano- 
ther task,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account  it,  but 
of  my  left  hand ;  and  I  shall  be  foolish  in  saying 
more   to  this  purpose ;  yet  since  it  will  be  such  a 
folly  as  wisest  men  go  about  to  commit,  have  only 
confessed  and  so  committed,   I  may  trust  with  more 
reason,  because  with  more  folly,  to  have  courteous 
pardon.     For  although  a  poet,  soaring  in  the  high 
region  of  his  fancies,  with  his  garland  and  singing 
robes  about  him,  might,   without  apology,  speak 
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more  of  himself  than  I  mean  to  do ;  yet  for  me 
sitting  here  below  in  the  cool  element  of  prose,  a 
mortal  thing  among  many  readers,  of-  no  empyreal 
Conceit,  to  venture  and  divulge  unusual  things  of  my* 
self,  I  shall  petition  to  the  gentler  sort  it  may  not 
be  envy  to  me.     I  must  say,  therefore,  that  after  I 
had,  from  my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless  diligence 
and  care  of  my  father,  whom  God  recompence,  been 
exercised  to  the  tongUes,  and  some  sciences,   as  my 
age  would  suffer,  by  sundry  masters  arid   tfeachers^ 
both  at  home  and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found  that 
whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by  them  that  had 
the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 
English,  or  other  tongue^  prosing  or   versing,  but 
chiefly  the  lattter,  the  stylcj  by  certain  vital  signs  it 
hadj  was  likely  to  live.     But  much  Ut^lier,  in  the 
private  academies  of  Italy^  whither  I  was  favoured 
to  resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  liad  in 
memoryj  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout^ 
(for  the  manner  is  that  every  one  must  give  some 
proof  of  his  wit  and  reading  there)  met  with  accept-** 
ance  above  what  was  looked  for  J  and  other  things 
which  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity  of  books  And  convex 
niences,  to  patch  up  among  thcm^-were  received  with 
written  encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  liot  forward 
to  bestow  on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps,  I  began  thus 
far  to  assent  both  to  them  and  divers  of  my  friends 
here  at  home;  and  not  less  to  an  inward  promptuig) . 

VOL.  HI*  N 
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vhich  now  grew  claily  upon  itu^  that  by  kbourand 
ifit^Dt  study,  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  thift 
life)  joined  to  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I 
might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written,  to  after 
times,  93  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.    These 
thoughts  ,at  once  possessed  me,  and;  tiiese  other  y  that 
U I  were  certain  to  write  as  men  buy  leases,  for  three 
Uvea  BH^i  downward,  there  oiigbt  no  regard  be  sooner 
b^  than  to  God's  glory^  by  the  honour  and,  instruc«r 
^on  of  my  country.    For  which  cause,  and  not  only 
.fer  that  I  knew  it  would  be  h^d  tp  arrive  at  the 
ta^nd  rank  among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to 
that  resolution  whieh  Ariosto  lb)k)wed  against  the 
persuasions  of  Bembo»  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art 
I  could  unite  to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue ; 
not  to  maJke  verbal  curiosities  the  end,  that  wei*e  a 
toilsome  vanity ;  but  to  be  an  interpreter,  and  relater 
of  the  beat  and  safest  things  among  mine  own  citi- 
zens throughout  this  island,  in  the  mother  dialect. 
That  what  the  greatest  and  choicest  wits  of  Athens, 
Home,  or  modern  Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of  old 
did  fox  their  counti:y,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this 
over  and  above,  of  being  a  christian,  might  do  for 
mine ;  not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad,  though 
perhaps  I  could  attain  to  that,  but  content  with  these 
British  islands  as  my  world,  whose  fortune  hath  hi- 
thertQ   been,  that  if  the  Athenians,  as-  some  say, 
made  their  small  deeds,  great  and  renowned  by  their 


«Ioqu^t  writers,  England  h&A.  hid  her  tioble 
Achievements  made  taiall  by  the  unskilful  baadliog 
bf  monks  and  mechanics. 

Time  serves  not  ndw,  and  perhaps  I  might  setQl 
too  profuse,  to  give  any  certain  account  of  ^hat  the 
mind  at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musiiigi 
hath  liberty  to  propose  to  herscilf,  though  of  highest 
hope,  and  hardest  attempting.  Whether  that  ^id 
form,  whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homei*^  and  those 
other  two  of  Virgil  and  Tasso  are  a  di/fUse,  and  tbo 
book  of  JoO  a  brief  modal ;  or  whether  the  rules  of 
Aristotle  herein  are  stricitly  to  be  kept,  or  natture  to 
be  followed,  which  in  them  that  know  art)  and  us^ 
judgment,  is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of 
art.  And  lastly,  what  king  6r  knight  before  the 
conquest,  might  bii  chosen,  in  whdip  to  lay  thd  pat- 
tern of  a  christian  hero«  And  as  Tasso  gave  to  a 
prince  of  Italy  his  choice^  whedier  he  would  com« 
matid  him  to  writ^  of  Godfrey^s  expedition  against 
the  infidels^  or  Belisarius  against  th^  Goths,  or 
Charlemagne  against  the  Lombards;  if  to  the  in- 
stinet  of  nature  and  the  ^nboldening  of  art  aught 
may  be  trusted,  £lnd  that  there  be  nothing  adverse 
in  our  climate,  or  the  fate  of  this  age,  it  haply 
would  be  no  rashness,  from  an  equal  diligence  and 
inclination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in  our  own  an- 
cient stories.  Or  whether  those  dramatic  consti- 
tutions,   wherein  Sophocles    and  Euripides  reign, 
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shall  be  found  more  doctHnal  and  exemplary  to  a  n^^ 
tion.  The  Scripture  also  affords  us  a  fine  pastoral 
drama  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of  two 
-persons,  and  a  double  chorus,  as  Origen  rightly 
judges ;  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St^  John  is  the  ma- 
jestic image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting 
up  and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts 
Trith  a  seven-fold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping 
symphonies.  And  this  my- opinion,  the  grave  au- 
thority of  Parens,  commenting  that  book,  is  suffi- 
cient to  confirm.  Or  if  occasion  shall  lead,  to  imitate 
those  magnific  odes  and  hymns,  wherein  Pindarus 
and  Callimachus  are  in  most  things  worthy,  some 
others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most, 
and  end,  faulty.  But  those  frequent  songs  through- 
out the  law  and  prophets,  beyond  all  these,  not  in  their 
divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art 
of  composition,  may  be  easily  made  appear  over  all 
the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy,  to  be  incomparable.  These 
abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired 
gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some  (though 
most  abuse)  in  every  nation :  and  are  of  power,  be- 
sides the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  inbreed  and  cherish  in 
a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility ; 
to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the 
affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and 
lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  al- 
migbtincss,  and  what  he  sufferb  to  be  wrought  with 
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high  providence  in  his  church ;  to  sing  victoridut  ' 
agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiaAtly  through 
faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  def^re  the 
general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice 
and  God's  true  worship.  Lastly,  whatsoever  in  re- 
ligion is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave, 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  vthe 
changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortitne  from  witliout, 
or  the  wily  Bubtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts 
from  within;  all  these  things,  with  a  solid  ^nd  treat- 
able smoothness,  to  paint  out  and  describe.  Teaching 
over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  through 
all  the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to 
those,  especially  of  soft  and  delicious  temper,  who 
will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless 
they  see  her  elegantly  dressed ;  that  whereas  the 
paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now  rugged  and 
difBcult,  though  they  be  iiKieed  easy  and  pleasant, 
they  would  then  appear  to  all  men  both  e9sy  and 
pleasant,  though  they  were  rugged  and  difficult  in- 
deed. And  what  a  benefit  would  thifi  be  to  our 
youth  and  gentry,  maybe  soon  guessed  by  what 
we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane  which  they 
suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  li- 
bidinous and  ignorant  poetasters,  who  having  scarce 
ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main  consistence  of 
a  jtrue  poem,  the  choice  of  such  persons  as  they 
9ught  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and  decent  ta 
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f ach  on^  do  for  the  most  part  laj  tqi  Ti^ious  prifrt 
ciples  in  s^imet  pills,  to  be  swallowed  dowo,  aii4 
make  tMe  taste  of  yirtuous  docnments  harsh  and 
sour.  But  because  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  demean 
itself  lively  in  this  body  without  some  repeating  inr 
termission  of  labour,  and  serious  things,  it  were 
happy  for  the  commonwealth  if  ^ur  magistrates,  as 
in  ihose  famous  governments  of  old,  would  take  into 
their  care  not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious 
Ikw  cdses  and  brawls,  but  the  managing  of  our  pubr 
lie  sports  and  festival  pastimes,  that  they  might  be, 
not  such  as  were  authorised  a  while  since,  the  pro- 
vocations of  drunkenness  and  lust,  but  such  as  may 
ibure  and  harden  our  bodies^  by  martial  exercises, 
to  all  warlike  skill  and  performances ;  ai^d  may  civil-^ 
ize,  adorn,  and  make  discreet  our  minds,  by  the 
learned  and  affable  meeting  of  'frequent  academies, 
and  the  procurement  of  wise  and  artful  recitations, 
sweetened  with  eloquent  and  graceful  inticemehts, 
i)o  the  love  and  practice  of  justice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude ;  instructing  and  bettering  the  nation  at  all 
opportunities,  that  th&  call  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
may  be  heard  every  where,  as  Solomon  saith;  **  She 
crieth  without,  she  uttereth  h«r  voice  in  the  streets, 
in  the  top  of  high  places,  in  the  chief  concourse,  and 
in  the  openings  of  the  gates."  Whether  this  maybe 
not  only  in  pulpits,  but  aftei:  another  persuasive 
method,  at  set  and  solemn  paueguries,  in  theatresi 
pofches,  ^  what  other  pl^e  or  way  may  ynjft  mofi 
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ttpon  the  people,  to  receive  at  once  both  recreatioii 
and  instniction;  let  them  in  authority  consult.  The 
thing  which  I  had  to  say,  and  those  intentioils  which 
have  lived  within   me,  eycr  since  I  could  conceive 
myself  any  thing  worth  to  my  country,  I  return!  to 
crave  excuse,  that  urgent  reason  hath  plucked  fr(^ 
me,  by  an  abortive  and  fore-dated  discovery.     And 
the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  hut  in  a  power 
above  man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by  mord 
studious  ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more  unwearied 
spirit  that  none  shall>  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  my^ 
self,  as  far  as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend;  and  that 
the  land  had  once  enfranchised  herself  from  this  im^ 
pertinent  yoke  of  prelacy,  under  whose  inquisitoriooi 
and  tyrannical  duncery,  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can 
flourish^  Neither  do  I  think  itshame  to  covenant  with 
any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet  I  may 
go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  pa3'ment  of  what  K 
am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised 
from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine  ( 
like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  som^ 
vulgar  amorist,  or  the  trencher-fury  of  a  rhyming  pa^ 
rasite ;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  dam^ 
Memory  and  her  syren  daughters;  but  by  devout 
prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  all 
utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim 
with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  pui 
rify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.    To  this  must  h^ 
jadded  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  obscrva* 
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tiony  insight  into  all  seemly  arts  and  affairs;  till 
which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own 
peril  and  cost,  I  refiise  not  to  sustain  this  expecta- 
tion from  as  many  as  are  not  loth  to  hazard  so  much 
rrlBdulity  upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them. 
Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  disclosed 
thus  much  beforehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to 
make  it  manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  en- 
dure to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than 
these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  itplitariness,  fed 
with  chearful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a 
troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes — from  be- 
holding the.  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet 
and  still  air  of  delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the 
dim  reflection  of  hollow  antiquities  sold  by  the  seem- 
ing bulk,  and  there  be  fain  to  club  quotations  with 
men  whose  learning  and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuf- 
fings ;  who  when  they  have,  like  good  eumpters,  laid 
you  down  their  horse-load  of  citations  and  fathers  at 
your  door,  with  a  rhapsody  of  who  and  who  were 
bishops  here  or  there,  you  may  take  off  their  pack- 
saddles,  their  day's  work  is  done,  and  episcopacy,  as 
they  think,  stoutly  vindicated.  Let  any  gentle  ap- 
prehension that  can  distinguish  learned  pains  from 
unlearned  drudgery,  imagine  what  pleasure  or  pro- 
foundness can  be  in  this,  or  what  honour  to  deal 
against  such  adversaries.  But  were  it  the  meanest 
under-service,  if  God,  by  his  secretary,  conscience, 
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enjoin  it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if  I  should  draw  back ; 
for  me  especially  now,  when  all  men  offer  their  aid  to 
help,  ease,  and  lighten  the  difficult  labours  of  the 
church ;  to  whose  service,  by  the  intentions  of  my 
parents  and  friends,  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and 
in  mine  own  resolutions,  till  coming  to  some  matu- 
rity of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  in- 
vaded the  church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders 
must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal; 
which  unless  he  took  with  a  con^ciente  that  would 
retch,  he  must  either  strait  perjure,  or  split  his  faith; 
I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence,  be- 
fore the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun, 
with  servitude  and  forswearing.  Howsoever,  thus 
church-outed  by  the  prelates,  hence  may  appear  the 
right  I  have  to  meddle  in  these  matters ;  as  before 
the  necessity  and  constraii^t  appeared. 


The  passage  in  which  he  vindicates  bis  own 
chastity,  i,s  singularly  beautiful,  and  presents  a 
very  pleasing  picture  of  his  early  studies,  and 
of  the  unsophisticated  delicacy  of  his  mind. 

Because  as  well  by  this  upbraiding  to  me  the  Bor- 
delloss,  as  by  oiher  suspicious  glancings  in  his  book, 
he  would  seem  privily  to  point  me  out  to  his  readers, 
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US  one  whose  custQm  of  life  xrere  not  honest,  but  li« 
centious;  I  shall  in  treat  to  b«  bonie  with,  though  I 
digress ;  audy  in  9^  way  not  oftei^  trod,  acquaint  you 
with  the  sum  of  my  thoughts  in  this  matter,  through 
the  c(^urse  of  my  years  and  studies.  Although  I  am 
not  ignorant  how  hazardous  it  will  be  to  do  this 
under  the  nose  of  the  envious,  as  it  were  in  skirmish^ 
to  change  the  compact  ordef,  and,  in8tea4  of  out- 
ward actions,  to  bring  inn^ost  thoughts  into  front* 
And  I  must  tell  you,  readers,  that  by  this  sort  of 
men  I  have  been  already  bitten  at ;  yet  shall  they  not 
for  me  know  how  slightly  they  are  esteemed,  unless 
they  have  so  much  learning  as  to  read  what  in 
Greek  avE<f9x«xU  is,  which,  together  with  enyy,  is 
the  common  disease  of  those  who  censure  books  that 
are  not  for  their  reading.  With  me  it  fares  now,  as 
with  him  whose  outward  garment  hath  been  injured 
and  ill-bedighted ;  for  having  no  other  shift,  what 
help  but  to  turi)  the  inside  outward,  especially  if  the 
lining  be  of  the  same,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  much 
better.  So  if  my  name  and  outward  demeanor  be  not 
evident  enough  to  defend  me,  I  must  make  trial  if 
the  discovery  of  my  inmost  thoughts  ran:  wherein 
of  two  purposes,  both  honest,  and  both  sincere,  the 
pne  perhaps  I  shall  not  miss ;  although  I  fail  to  gain 
belief  with  others,  of  being  such  as  my  perpetual 
thoughts  shall  here  disclose  me,  I  may  yet  not  fail  Cf 
f  ficcess  in  persuading  some  to  be  ^uch  really  them? 
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ffcWes,  as  they  capoot  believe  n^e  to  be  more  than 
what  I  fain.  I  had  my  time,  readers,  as  others  have 
who  have  good  learning  bestowed  upon  them,  to 
be  sent  to  those  places,  where  the  opinioij  was,  it 
might  be  soonest  attained;  and,  as  the  maAuer 
is,  was  not  unj5tu4ied  in  those  authors  which  aremos|> 
commended^  whereof  spme  vfere  grave  orators  and 
historians^  whosie  matter  methought  I  loved  indeed, 
but  as  my  age  then  was,  so  I  understood  them ;  others 
were  the  smooth  elegiac  poets,  whereof  thie  scboola 
are  not  scarce,  whom  both  for  the  pleasing  ^pund  of 
their  numerous  writing,  which  in  imitation  I  foun4 
most  easy  and  most  agreeable  to  nature's  part 
in  me,  and  for  their  matter,  which  what  it  is,  there 
be  few  who  know  not,  I  was  so  allured  to  read, 
that  no  recreation  came  to  me  better  ii^elcome :  for 
that  it  was  then  those  years  with  me  which  are  ext 
cused,  though  they  be  least  severe,  I  may  be  save(J 
the  labour  to  remember  you.  Whence  having  observed 
them  to  count  it  the  chief  glory  of  their  wit,  in  that 
^hey  were  ablest  to  judge,  to  praise,  and  by  tbat  could 
dsteem  themselves  worthiest  to  love  those  high  per-? 
fectionSj  which,  uuder  one  or  other  name,  they  took 
to  celebrate ;  1  thought  with  myself,  by  every  in-r 
ptinct  and  presage  of  nature,  which  is  not  wont  to 
be  false,  that  what  eniboldened  them  to  this  task, 
might,  with  such  diligence  as  they  used,  embolden 
TPf^Q^  and  that  what  Judgment^  wit^  or  elegancB^  wa| 
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my  share,  would  herein  hest  appear,  and  hest  vahie 
,  itself,  by  how  much  more  wisely,  and  with  more 
love  of  virtue  I  should  choose  (let  rude  ears  be  ab- 
sent) the  object  of  not  unlike  praises :  for  albeit  these 
thoughts  to  some  will  seem  virtuous  and  commendable, 
to  others  only  pardonable,  to  a  third  sort  perhaps 
idle,  yet  the  mentioning  of  them  now  will  end  in  se- 
rious. Nor  blame  it,  readers,  in  those  years  to  pro- 
pose to  themselves  such  a  reward  as  the  poblest  dis- 
positions above  other  things  in  this  life  have  some- 
times preferred:  whereof. not  to  be  sensible,  when 
good  and  fair  in  one  person  meet,  argues  both  a 
gross  and  shallow  judgment,  and  withal  an  ungentle, 
and  swainish  breast.  For  by  the  firm  settling  of  these 
persuasions,  I  became  to  my  best  memory,  so  much 
a  proficient,  that  if  I  found  those  authors  any  where 
speaking  unworthy  things  of  themselves,  or  unchaste 
of  those  names  which  before  they  had  extolled ;  this 
effect  it  wrought  with  me,  from  that  time  forward 
their  art  I  still  applauded,  but  the  men  I  deplored ; 
and  above  them  all  preferred  the  two  famous  re- 
nowners  of  Beatrice  and  Laura,  [Petrarca  and  Dante] 
who  never  write  but  honour  of  them  to  whom  they 
devote  their  verse,  displaying  sublime  and  pure 
thoughts,  without  transgression.  And  long  it  was 
not  after,  when  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that 
he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write 
well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself  tp  be 
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si  tnie  poem ;  that  is,  a  composition  and  pattern  of 
the  best  and  honourablest  things ;  not  presuming  to 
sing  high  praises  of  heroic  men,  or  famous  cities,  un- 
less he  have  in  himself  the  experience  and  the  prac- 
tice of  all  that  which  is-  praiseworthy.  These  rea- 
sonings, together  with  a  certain  niceness  of  nature, 
an  honest  haughtiness,  and  self-esteem  even  of  what 
I  was,  or  what  Imight  be,  (which  let  envy  call  pride) 
and  lastly,  that  modesty,  whereof,  though  not  in  the 
title-page,  yet  here  I  may  be  excused  to  make  some 
beseeming  profession ;  all  these  uniting  the  supply 
of  their  natural  aid  together,  kept  me  still  above 
those  low  descents  of  mind, ,  beneath  which  he  must 
deject  and  plunge  himself,  that  can  agree  to  saleable 
and  unlawful  prostitutions.  Next,  (for  hear  me  out 
now,  readers,)  that  I  may  tell  you  whither  my  younger 
feet  wandered ;  I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables 
and  romances,  which  recount,  in  solemn  cantos,  the 
deeds  of  knighthood,  founded  by  our  victorious 
kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown  over  all  chrisr 
tendom :  there  I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  every  knight, 
that  he  should  defend  to  the  expence  of  his  best 
blood,  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befel  him,  the  honour 
and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron :  from  whence  even 
then  I  learnt  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must 
be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  by 
such  a  dear  adventure  of  themselves,  had  sworn;  and 
if  I  found  in  the  story  afterward,  any  of  them  by 
word  or  deed  breaking  that  oath^  X  judged  it  the 
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same  fault  of  th<^  poet,  as  that  which  is  attriWd^  iff 
Jldmer — to  have  written  indeicent  things  of  the  gods ; 
only  this  my  mind  gave  me,  ^  that  eivery  free  and 
gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  he  horn  a 
knight,  nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  i}ut 
laying  of  a  sword  upon  his  shoulder,  to  stir  him  upf 
both  by  his  counsel  and  his  arm,  to  secure  and  pro- 
tect the  weakness  of  any  attempted  chastity.     So 
that  even  those  books,  which  to  many  others  k^vfs 
been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  and  loose  living,    I  c^an- 
not  think  how,  unless  by  divine  indulgence^  proved  to 
me  so  many  incitements,  as  you  have  heard,  to  the 
love  and  stsdfast  observation  of  that  virtue  which  ah- 
hors  the  society  of'Bordellos.  Thus  from  the  laureat 
fraternity  of  poets,  riper  years^   and   the  ceaseless 
round  of  study  and  reading,   led  me  to  the   shady 
spaces  of  philosophy  j  but  chiefly  to  the  divine  vo- 
lumes of  Plato,  and  his  equal  Xenophon  <  where,  if  I 
should  tell  you  what  I  learnt  of  chastity  and  love,  I 
mean  that  which  is  truly  so,  whose  charming  cup  is 
only  virtue,  which  she  bears  in  her  hand  to  those 
^ho  are  worthy ;  the  rest  are  cheated  with  a  thick 
intoxicating  potion,  which  a  certain  sorceress,  the 
abuser  of  love's  name,  carries  about  j  and  how  the 
first  and  chiefest  office  of  love  begins  and  ends  in  the 
soul,  producing  those  happy  twins  of  her  divine  ge- 
neration, knowledge  and  virtue ;  with  such  abstracted 
sublimities  as  these,  it  might  be  worth  your  listen-» 
i«g,  readers,  as  I  may  oae  day  hope  to  have  you  ion 
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Itili  time,  wH^a  tbere  shall  be  nd  chiding ;   not  in 
these  noiseSfe  ihb  adversary,  as  you  know,  barking  at 
the  door,  or  searching  for  me  at  the  BordeUds,  where 
it  may  be  he  has  lost  himself;  and  raps  lip  without 
pity  the  sage  and  rheumatic  old prelatessy  with  all  her 
young  Corinthian  laity,  to   inquire  for  such  a  one. 
Last  of  all,  not  in  time,  hut  as  perfection  is  last,  that 
care  was  ever  had  of  me,  with  my  earliest  capacity, 
not  to  be  negligently  trained  in  the  precepts  of  chris- 
tian religion.  This  that  I  have  hitherto  related,  hath 
been  to  shew,  that  though  Christianity  had  been  htit 
slightly  taught  me,  yet  a  certain  reservedness  of  na- 
tural disposition,  and  moral  discipline,  learnt  out  of 
the  noblest  philosophy,  was  enough  to  keep  me  iii 
disdain  x>f  far  less  incontinencies  than/  thi^  of  the 
Bordello.  But  having  had  the  doctrine  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture, unfolding   those   chaste   and  high   mysteries, 
with  timeliest  care  infused,  that  "  the  body  is  for  the 
Lord  and  the  Lord  for  the  body  -/'   thus  also  I  ar- 
gued to  myself,  that  if  unchastity  in  a  woman,  whom 
St.  Paul  terms  the  glory  of  man,  be  suqh  a  scandal 
and  dishonour,  then  certainly  in  a  man,  who  is  both 
the  image  and  glory  of  God,  it  must,  though  com- 
monly not  so  thought,  be  much  more  dedooring  and 
dishonourable ;  in  that  he  sins  both  against  hi^  own 
body,  which  is  the  perfecter  sex,  and  his  own  glory^ 
which  is  in  the  woman ;  and  that  which  is  worst, 
against  the  image  and  glory  o(  God,  which  is  in 
himself*  Nor  did  1  ^lomW  over  tkat  place,  exprtts^ 
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ing  feuch  high  rewards  of  ever  acccrtppaaying  the 
Lamby  to  those  celestial  songs  to  others  inappre- 
hensible, but  not  to  those  who  were  not  defiled  with 
women,  which  doubtless  means  fornication ;  for  mar- 
riage must  not  be  called  a  defilement.  Thus  large  I 
have  purposely  been,  that  if  I  have  been  justly  taxed 
with  this  crimcj  it  may  come  upon  me,  after  all  this 
my  confession,  with  a  tenfold  shame :  but  if  T  have 
hitherto  deserved  no  such  opprobrious  word  or  shs- 
picion,  I  may  hereby  engage  myself  now  openly  to 
-  the  faithful  observation  of  what  I  have  professed. 


4.  Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrant's 
Defence  against  Smectymnuus, 

5.  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

6.  Of  Education ;  to  Master  Samuel  Hastlib. 

7.  Areopagitica;  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty 
of  unlicensed  Printing,  to  the  Parliament  of 
England. 

8.  The  Doctrine  and  l)iscipiine  of  Divorce 
restored,  to  the  good  of  both  Sexes,  from  the 
Bondage  of  Canon  Law,  and  other  mistakes,  to 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  in  the  Law  and 
Gospel  compared,  &c. 

9.  Tetrachordon ;  Expositions  upon  the  four 
chief  Places  in  Scripture  which  treat  of  Mar- 
riage, or  Nullities  in  Marriage,  S^c. 


10.  The  Judgpient  of  Martin  Bucer,  con- 
cerning Divorce,  written  to  Edward  the  Sixth^ 
in  his  second  Book  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  fee* 

11.  Colasterion;  a  Reply  to  a  nameless  An- 
swer against  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce ;  wherein  the  trivial  Author  of  that  Answer 
is  discovered,  the  Licenser  conferred  with,  and 
the  Opinion  which  they  traduce  defended. 

12.  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates ; 
proving  that  it  is  lawful,  and  hath  been  held  so 
through  all  Ages,  for  jany  who  have  the  power, 
to  call  to  account  a  Tyrant  or  wicked  King, 
and,  after  due  Conviction,  to  depose  and  put 
him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary  Magistrate  have 
neglected,  or  denied  to  do  it,  &c. 

13.  Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace 
between  James  Earl  of  Ormond,  for  King 
CJharles  the  First,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Irish  Rebels  and  Papists  on  the  other  hand : 
dnd  on  a  Letter  sent  by  Orriiorid  to  Colonel 
Jones,  Governor  of  Dublin ;  and  a  Represen- 
tation of  the  Scots  Preisbytery  at  Belfast  in 
Ireland.  To  which  the  said  Articles,  Letter, 
with  Colonel  Jones's  Answer  to  it,  and  Re- 
presentation,  &c.  are  prefixed. 

14.  Bikon'oclastes ;  in  answer  to  a  Book  intitkd 
VOL.  in*  <i 


Eikon  Basilike;  the  Portf&iturc  of  his  Sacted 
Majcistj  in  his  Sdlitode  and  his  SnfF^rings. . 

The  tlikonodastes  Was  'v^itten  in  answer  to  a 
tract  entitled  Eikon  Basilike,  containing  a  de- 
fence of  the  kitig,  and  supposed  to  be  tvritten 
By  GJharles  himself.  The  passages  1  shall  ex- 
tract ffoiii  this  piece  may  he  thought  objec- 
tionable from  the  boldness  of  the  sentiments ; 
but  as  most  people  hate  pretty  well  made  up 
theit  minds  about  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  I. 
the  infiuetice  of  any  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject at  present^  would  be  insignificant.  The 
passages,  too,  will  serve  to  shew  at  once  Mil- 
ton's manner  in  controversy,  and  the  ebullient 
state  of  feeling  which  ptevailed  at  the  period. 

Ghdp,  5* 

Upon  the  BUI  for  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  for  settling 

this,  Sic 

The  bill  for  triennial  parliaments^  was  doubtless  a 
good  billy  and  the  other  for  settling  this  was  at  that 
time  very  expedient;  and,  in  the  king's  own  words, 
no  more  than  what  the  world  "  was  fully  confirmed 
he  might,  in  justice,  reason,  honour,  and  conscience, 
'grant  them  f  for  ta  that  end  he  affirms  to  have  doneit^ 

But  whereas  he  attributes  the  passing  of  them  to 


his  o^n  acf  of  grace  i^A  willingness,  a^  bid  tti^tJk 
is,  t6  make  virtiteii  of  bis  necessities^  and  givitig  i6 
himself  dl  tbe  j)raise^  heaps  ingratitude  upon  the 
parliament,  a  little  triemory  will  set  the  cleaft  Con- 
trary before  ris— -that  for  thos6  betieficid  atts  we 
owe  what  w6  oWe  to  the  parliatfrent,  but  tof  his  grant- 
ing theta,  neither  praise  nor  thanks.  The  fi^st  bill 
granted  much  less  than  twcr  forfrt6r  statutes  yet  la 
force  by  Edward  thtf  Third-«that  a  parliament  should 
b6  called  every  year,  or  oftener,  if  need  Wete:  nay, 
from  a  far  ancienter  law-book,  called  theitfeVrdr,  it  is 
affirmed,  in  a  late  treatise  called  ^igltts  oftht  King-* 
ddM,  that  parliaments,  by  ouf  old  latws,  ought  tWic^ 
a  year  to  be  at  London.  The  set6nd  was  so  n^ce^s- 
sary,  that  nothing  in  the  power  of  man  rtiofe  seetti^ 
to  be  the  stay  and  support  of  all  things  from  thai 
steep  ruin  t6  which  he  had  nigh  brought  th^ftt,  than 
that  act  obtained.  He  had  by  his  ill  stewardship, 
and  to  say  na  Worse,  the  needkss  liaising  of  two  ar- 
mies, intended  fot  a  civil  War,  beggafed  both  himself 
and  the  public;  and  besides  had  left  us  upon  the  score 
of  his  needy  enemies  for  What  it  cost  them  in  their 
own  defence  against  him.  To  disengage  him  and  the 
kingdorh,  great  sums  were  to  be  borrcrvvcd,  whict 
wodd  never  have  been  lent,  nor  could  ever  b^  paid, 
had  the  king  chanced  to  dissolve  this  parliament  as 
heretofore.  The  errors- also  of  his  government  had 
brought  the  kingdom  to  such  extremes  as  were  iil- 
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o^abl^of  all  recovery,  without  the  absolute  conti' 
nuance  of  this  parliament.  It  had  been  else  in  vain 
to  go  about  the  settling  of  so  great  distempers,  if  hey 
who  first  caused  the  malady,  might,  when  he  pleased,, 
reject  the  remedy.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  that 
he  granted  both  these  acts  unwillingly,  and,  as  a 
mere  passive  instrument^  was  then  visible  even  to 
moat  of  those  men  who  now  will  see  nothing. 

At  passing  of  the  former  act  he  himself  concealed 
not  his  unwillingness ;  and  testifying  a  great  dislike 
of  their  actions,  which  they  then  proceeded  in  with 
great  approbation  of  .the  whole  kingdom,  he  told  them 
with  a  masterly  brow,  that  "  by  this  act  he  had 
obliged  them  above  what -they  had  deserved,"  and 
gave  a  piece  of  justice  to  the  commonwealth  three 
times  short  of  his  predecessors,  as  if  he  had  been 
giving  some  boon,  or  begged  office,  to  a  sort  of  his 
desertless  grooms. 

That  he  passed  the  latter  act  against  [his  will,  no 
man  in  reason  can  hold  it  questionable :  for  if  the 
February  before  he  made  so  dainty,  and  were  so  loth 
to  bestow  a  parliament  once  in  three  years  upon  the 
nation,  because  this  had  so  opposed  his  courses,  was 
it  likely  that,  the  May  following,  he  should  bestow 
willingly  on  this  parliament  an  indissoluble  sitting, 
when  they  had  offended  him  much  more  by  cutting 
short  and  impeaching  of  high  treason  his  chief  fa- 
vourites ?  It  was  his  fear,  then,  not  his  favour,  which 
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firew  from  faim  that  act,  lest  the  parliament,  incensyl 
by  his  conspiracies  against  them,  about  the  same 
time  discovered,  should  with  the  people  have  resented 
too  heinously  those  his  doings,  if  to  the  suspiciop  of 
their  danger  from  him,  he  had  also  added  the  denial 
of  this  only  means  to  secure  themselves. 

*  *  *  *  The  bill  preventing  dissolution  of 
this  parliament,  he  calls  ^  an  unparalleled, act,  out 
of  the  extreme  confidence  that  his  subjects  would 
not  make  ill  use  of  it/'  But  was  it  i^pt  a  greater 
confidence  of  the  people  to  put  into  one  man's  hand 
do  great  a  power,  -till  he  abused  it,  as  to  summon 
and  dissolve  parliaments  ?  He  would  be  thanked  for 
trusting  them,  and  ought  to  thank  them  rather  for 
trusting  him:  the  trust  issuing  first  from  them,  npt'^ 
from  him. 

And  that  it  was  a  mere  trust,  and  not  his  prero* 
gative,  to  call  and  dissolve  parliaments  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  and  that  parliaments  were  not  to  be  dissolved^ 
till  all  petitions  were  heard,  all  grievances  redressed, 
is  hot  only  the  assertion  of  this  parliament,  but  of  our 
ancient  law-books,  which  aver  it  to  be  an  unwritten 
law  of  common  right,  so  engraven  in  the  hearts  of 
our  ancestors,  and  by  them  so  constantly  enjoyed  and 
claimed,  as  that  it  needed  not  enrolling.  And  if  the 
Scots  in  their  declaration  could  charge  the  kirig  with 
breach  of  their  laws,  for  breaking  up  that  .parliament 
icithQut  their  consent,  while  matters  of  greatest  mo»- 


iQcnt  were  depiendjip^;  i|;  were  unreasooabU  0 
gine^  that  .the  wisdom  of  England  should  be  so 
wanting  to  itself,  through  all  ages,  as  fiot  to  provi^ 
by  some  known  law,  written  xmt  unwritten,  i^^m^ 
the  not  callings  or  tbjs  arbitrary  (Jissolviog  of  parr- 
liaments ;  or  that  they  who  ordained  their  sujounoiiT 
ing  twice  a  year,  or  as  oft.  as  need  required,  did  not 
t^itly  enact  also,  that  as  necessity  of  a£G^rs  called 
them,  so  the  same  necessity  should  l^eep  them  undis^ 
solved  til)  that  were  fully  satisfied*  Wer^  it  not  for 
that,  parliaments,  and  alj  the  frui^  and  benefit  wa 
receive  by  having  them,  would  turn  soon  to  m^re 
abus^on.  It  appears,  then,  that  if  this  biU  of  not 
dissolving  were  an  unparalleled  act,  it  was  a  known 
and  common  ri^ht,  which  our  ancestors  under  other 
kings  enjoyed  as  firmly  as  if  it  had  been  engraven  in 
marble ;  and  that  the  infringement  of  this  king  first 
brought  it  into  a  written  act:  who  now  boasts  that 
as  a  great  favour  done  us,  which  his  own  leiiss  fidelity 
than  was  in  former  kings,  constrained  us  only  of  an 
old  undoubted  right,  to  n^ake  a  niew  written  a^t.  But 
lyhat  needed  written  acts,  whenas  anciently  it  was 
esteemed  part  of  his  crown^roath  not  to  dissolve  par- 
liaments till  ay  grievances  were  considered.  Where- 
upon the  old  7mdi  of  parliai^ent  jcalls  it  flat  perjury, 
if  he  dissolve  them  before;  ^s  I  find  cited  in  a  book 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  to  which 
and  other  law-tractatjs,  I  refer  the  more  lawyerly 
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tiootisig  of  ikUf  wbicb  is  peith^  ^  ^^ifim^tf  m% 
my  proper  ivork  here;  sioce  the  bpok  wbiish  i  bavt 
to  answer,  preteodf  to  CjBasop,  oot  to  atttboritw»»  fM94 
quotatioo3 ;  and  I  b»14  re»509  to  l)e  tl^e  i>€flt  i^^ 
triitory  and  tbe  lav  of  law  itoelf. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^r 


ITpon  the  King's  Retirement  from  Watndntter. 

Puttiiig  off  the  courtier,  he  apw  puts  on  the  phir 
losopher,  and  sientantiotfsly  4isput^  to  th33  t&cts 
^  that  reaeoo  ought  to  be  used  to  men,  £9rce  and 
terror  to  beasts ;  that  b^  deserves  to  be  a  sla^r  wba 
captivsutei  the  rational  sovereignty  of  bis  sou],  and 
liberty  of  his  wiU  to  coiaopulsion ;  that  be  would  not 
forfieit  that  freedom,  vvbich  caunot  be  denied  him  as 
a  king,  because  it  bdbongs  to  him  as  a  man  and  a 
christian,  though  to  preserve  his  kingdom  9  but 
rather  jdie  enjoying  the  empire  of  bis  soui,  than  live 
in  such  a  vassalage,  as  not  to  use  bis  reasigin  sad 
conscience  to  like  or  dislike  as  a  king."^— Wbieb 
words  of  themselves,  as  far  as  they  are  sense,  good 
and  philosophical,  yet  in  the  mouth  of  bim  who  to 
engross  this  common  liberty  to  himself,  vroidd  tread 
down  all-ot^er  ^pieninto  the  condition  of  slaves  and 
beasts,  they  i|uite  lose  their  commendation*     ile 
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eoofesses  a  ratianal  sovereignty  of  soul,  and  IVeedeoi 
of  wiQ  in  every  man,  and  yet  with  an  implicit  re- 
pugnancy wonld  have  his  reason  the  sovereign  of  that 
eoveraghty,  iemd  would  captivate  and  make  useless 
thiEit  natural  freedom  of  will  in  all  other  men  but 
himself.  But  them  that  yield  him  this  obedience  he 
so  well  rewards,  i^  to  pronounce  then^  worthy  to  be 
slaves.  They  who  have  lost  all  to  be  his  subjects, 
'may  stoop  and  take  up  thie  reward.  What  that  free* 
dom  ip,  which  ^'  pannpt  be  denied  him  as  a  king, 
because  it  belongs' to  him  as  a  man  and  a -christian,*^ 
I  understand  not.  If  it  be  his  negative  voi^  it  con- 
cludes' all  men  who  have  pot  such  a  negative  as  his 
against  a  whole  parliament,  to  i>e  neither  men  nor 
christians :  and  what  was  he  himself  then  all  this 
while,  that  we  denied  it  him  as  a  king^  Will  he  ssiy 
that  he  enjoyed  within  himself  the  less  freedom  for 
that  ?  Might  not  he,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  cbris* 
tian,  have  reigned  within  himself  in  full  soveiieignty 
of  soul,  no  mail  repining,  but  that  his  outward  and 
imperious  will  must  invade  the  civil  liberties  of  a 
nation?  Did  we  therefore  not  permit  him  to  use  his 
reason  or  his  conscience,  not  permitting  him  to  be- 
reave us  the  use  of  ours  ?  And  might  not  he  have 
enjoyed  both  as  a  king,  governing  us  as  freemen  by 
what  laws  we  ourselves  would  be  governed  ?  It  was 
not  the  inward  use  of  his  reason  and  his  conscience 
that  would  content  him,  but  to  use  theoi  both  as  a 
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law  oyer  all  his  subjects,  '^  in  whatever  he  declared 
as  a  king  to  like  or  dislike/'  Which  use  pf  reason, 
most  reasonless  and  unoonscionable,  is  the  utmost 
that  any  tyrant  ever  pretended  over  his  vassals. 

In  all  wise  nations,  the  legislative  power,  and  th« 
judicial  execution  of  that  power,  have  been  most 
commonly  distinct,  and  in  several  hands  ;  but  yet  tht ' 
former  supreme,  the  other  subordinate.  If  then  thc^ 
king  be  only  set  up  to  execute  the  law,  which  is  in* 
deed  the  highest  of  his  office,  he  ought  no  more  to 
make  or  forbid  the  making  of  any  law,  agreed  upon 
in  parliament,  than  other  inferior  judges,  who  are 
his  deputies.  Neither  can  he  more  reject  a  law  of* 
fered  him  by  the  commons,  than  he  can  new-mal^e 
a  law  which  they  reject.  And  yet  the  more  to  credit 
and  iiphold  his  cause,  he  would  seem  to  have  philo- 
sophy on  his  side,  straining  her  wise  dictates  to  unur 
philosophical  purposes.  But  when  kings  come  so 
low  as  to  fawn  upon  philosophy,  which  before  they 
neither  valued  nor  understood,  it  is  a  sign  that  fails 
not,  they  are  then  put  to  their  last  truftip.  And  phi^ 
losophy  as  welj  requites  them,  by  not  suffering  her 
golden  sayings  either  to  become  their  lips,  or  to  be 
used  as  masks  and  colours  of  injuriovis  and  violent 
deeds.  So  that  what  thejr  presume  to  borrow  from 
her  sage  and  virtuous  rules,  like  the  riddle  of  Sphinx 
jio^t  undei^stood,  breaks  the  neck  of  their  own  cause. 

^ijt  now  ag^in  to  politics  :  i\  He  cannot  think  the 
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oiajesiy  and  crQva  of  England  to  be  bound  by  any 
coronation  oath  in  a  blind  and  brutish  formalityt  ta 
consent  to  whatev^  its  subjects  in  parliament  sfaalt 
require/'  What  tyrant  could  pnBsunie  to  say  more^ 
when  he  meant  ^  kick  down  aU  law,  government, 
and  bond  of  oath  ?  But  why  he  so  desires  to  absolYo 
himself  the  oath  of  his  coronation,  would  be 
worth  the  knowing.  It  cannot  but  be  yielded,  that 
the  oath  which  binds  him  to  performance  of  his 
trust,  ought  in  reason  to  contain  ihe  sum  of  what 
his  chief  trust  and  office  is.  But  if  it  neither  do  en* 
join  nor  mention  to  him,  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  the 
making  or  the  marring  of  any  law,  or  scrap  of  law, 
but  requires  only  his  assent  to  those  laws  which  the 
people  have  already  chosen,  or  shall  choose,  (for  so 
both  the  Latin  of  that  oath,  and  the  old  English,  and 
all  reason  admits,  that  the  people  should  not  lose, 
under  a  new  king,  what  freedom  they  had  before) 
then  that  negative  voice  so  contended  for,  to  deny 
the  passing  of  any  law  which  the  commons  chose, ^ 
is  both  against  the  oath  of  his  coronation,  and  his 
kingly  office.  And  if  the  king  may  deny  to  pass 
what  the  parliament  hath  chosen  to  be  a  law,  then 
doth  the  king  make  himself  superior  to  his  whole 
kingdom;  which  not  only  the  general  maxims  of 
policy  gainsay,  but  even  our  own  standing  laws,  as 
"hath  been  cited  to  him  in  remonstrances  heretofore, 
that  *'  the  king  hath  two  superiors,  the  law,  and 
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Vis  cottFt  of  parliament/'  But  this  he  counts  to  b# 
al>lind  ^imI  brutish  formality ,  whether  it  be  law,  or 
oath,  or  his  duty,  and  thinks  to  turn  it  off  with 
wholesome  words  and  phrases,  which  .he  then  first 
learnt  of  the  honest  people,  when  they  were  so  o(teo 
compeHed  to  use  them  against  those  more  truly  bliad 
and  brutish  foro^alities  thrust  upo;»  us  by  his  own 
command. 

As  for  his  i9$tance,  in  case  '^  He  and  the  house  of 
peers  attempted  to  enjoin  the  house  of  commons,'' 
it  bears  no  equality :  for  he  and  the  peers  represent 
but  themselves ;  the  commoj^s  are  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

Thus  he  concludes  ^^  his  oath  to  be  fully  discharged 
in  governing  by  laws  already  made,"  as  being  npt 
bound  to  pass  any  new,  **  if  his  reason  bids  him 
deny  ;'*  and  so  may  infinite  mischiefs  grow,  and  a 
whole  nation  be  ruined,  while  our  general  good  and 
safety  shall  depend  upon  liie  private  and  overween- 
ing reason  of  one  obstinate  man,  who,  against  alt 
the  kingdom,  if  he  list,  will  interpret  both  the  law 
and  his  oath  of  coronation  by  the  tenor  of  his  own 
wjyU,  which  be  bii^^elf  confefses  to  be  aii  afbitraiy 
power,  yet  doubts  ^ot  in  hi?  argument  to  imply  ;  as 
if  he  ^thought  it  i^ore  fit  th«  parliament  should  be 
subject  to  his  will,  thaiji  be  to  th^  ^vice;  a  man 
neither  by  nature  nor  by  iwrture  wise*  How  is  it 
possible,  that  hfi  jn  whom  ,$ufh  principles.  a9  thejse 
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were  so  deep-rt>oted>  could  ever,  though  restored 
agaiiiy  have  reigned  o^erwise  than  tyrannically. 

Of  the  Eikon  Banlike j  Milton  says^  that  it- 
had  the  same  effect  upon  the  affections  of  the. 
English^  as  the  famons  will  6f  Julius  CsBsar 
had  on  those  of  the  Roman  people.  It  is  said 
to  have  passed  through  fifty  editions^  at  home 
and  abroad^  in  one  year.  It  ha»  been  attri* 
buted  to  bishop  Gander ;  probably  without  rea« 
son.  From  the  defence  of  it  by  Wagstaffe, 
one  would  be  induced  to  infer^  that  the  king 
himself  was  the  author.  There  are  many  oc- 
casional pieces  of  Charles  in  t^e  colli^ction  of 
his  works  in  folio. 


Though  the  extracts  already  given  from  Mil- 
ton may  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
I  have  in  view^  I  shall  veiiture  to  select  one 
more.  Milton  was  accused  of  expressing  him- 
self too  i)itterly  in  controversy.  He  excuses 
himself  from  the  example  of  the  apostles^  and 
of  Christ  himself,  from  his  natural  tempera- 
ment, and  from  the  interests  of  truth,  which 
demand  the  high  tone  of  enthusiasm  and  zeal. 
The  passage  is  taken  from  his  Apology  for 
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Smectj/mnuus ;  and  might  have  been  inserted 
under  that  article ;  but  it  will  come  better  here^ 
lis  a  sort  of  emollient  to  the  preceding. 

If  the  question  were  in  oratory,  whether  a  vehe- 
ment vein  throwing  out  indignation  or  scorn  upon  an 
object  that  merits  it,  were-  among  the  aptest  ideas  of 
speech  to  be  allowed,  it  were  my  work,  and  that  an 
easy  one,  to  make  it  clear  both  by  the  rules  of  best 
rhetoricians,    and    the   famousest   examples  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  orations.  But  since  the  religion  of 
it  is  disputed,  and  not  the  art,  I  shall  make  use  only 
of  such  reasons  and  authorities  as  religion  cannot 
except  against.     It  will  be  harder  to  gainsay,  than 
for   me  to  evince,  that  in  the  teaching  of  men  di- 
versly  tempered,  different  ways  are  to  be  tried.     The 
baptist,  we  know,   was  a  strict  man,  remarkable  for 
austerity  and  set  order  of  life.     Dur  Saviour,  who 
had  all  gifts  in  him,  was  Lord  to  express  his  indoc- 
trinating power  in  what  sort  him  best  seemed;  some- 
times by  a  mild  and  familiar  converse,  sometimes 
with  plain  and  impartial  home-speaking,  regardless 
of  those  whom  the  auditors  might  think  he  should 
have  had  in  more  respect ;  otherwhiles  with  bitter  and 
ireful  rebukes,  if  not  teaching,  yet  leaving  excuseless 
those  his  wilful  impugners.     What  was  all  in  him, 
was  divided  among  many  others,  the  teachers  of  his 
church ;  some  to  be  severe,  and  even  of  a  sad  gra- 
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tity,  that  th^  may  -win  such,  and  check- som^tkn^ 
those  who  be  of  nature  over  confident  andjoc(^> 
others  were  sent  more  cheerful,  free,  and  still  as  ifc 
were  at  large,  in  the  midst  of  an  untrespassing  ho- 
nesty :  that  they  who  are  So  tempered  may  have  by 
Ivhom  they  might  be  drawn  to  salvation,  and  they 
who  are  too  scrupulous  and  dejected  of  spirit,  might 
be  often  strengthened  with  wise  consolations^  and  fe- 
l^ivings :  no  man  being  forced  wholly  to  dissolve  that 
ground- work  of  nature  which  God  created  in  hirn; 
the  sanguine  to  empty  out  all  his  sociable  Hvelinesd, 
the  choleric  to  expel  quite  the  nnsinniiig  pfedom^* 
nance  of  his  anger;  but  that  each  radical  huniouf 
and   passion,    wrought   upon   and   corrected  a^   it 
ought,  might  be  made  the  proper  mould  and  founda- 
tion of  every  man's  peculiar  gifts  and  virtues.     Some 
also  were  induedwith  a  staid  moderation  and  sound-* 
ness  of  argument,  to  teach  and  convince  the  rational 
and  sober-minded;  yet  not  therefore  that  to  be  thought 
the  only  expedient  course  of  teaching ;  for  in  times 
of  opposition,  when  either  against  new  heresies  aris- 
ing, or  old  corruptions  to  be  reformed,  this  cool  un- 
passionate   mildness    of    positive    wisdom,   is    not 
enough  to  damp  and  astonish  the  proud  resistance  of 
carnal  and  false  doctors,  then  (that  I  may  have  leave 
to  soar  awhile  as  the  poets  use)  zeal,  whose  sub* 
stance  is  ethereal,  arming  in  complete  diamond,  a!h 
bends  his  fiery  chariot,  dfawn  with  two  blaaing  rM^ 
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iteoiSf  figured  lik^  beasts,  but  of  a  higher  breed  than 
any  the  zodiac  yields,  resembling  two  of  those  four 
which  Ezekiel  and  St.  John  saw—rthe  one  visaged 
like  a  lioti,  to  express  power,  high  authority,  and 
indignation;  the  other  of  countenance  like  a  man,  to 
cast  derision  and  scorn  upon  perverse  and  fraudulent 
seducers.  With  these  the  invincible  warrior,  Zeal^ 
shaking  loosely  the  slack  reins,  drives  over  the  heads 
of  scarlet  prelates,  and  such  as  are  insolent  to 
maintain  tjraditions,  bruising  their  stiff  necks  un- 
der his  flaming  wheels.  Thus  did  the  true  pro-^ 
phets  of  old  combat  with  the  false;  thus  Christ 
himself,  the  fountain  of  meekness,  found  acrimony 
enough  to  be  still  galling  and  vexing  the  pre- 
latical  pharisees.  But  ye^  will  say,  these  had  im- 
mediate warrant  from  God  to  be  thus  bitter ;  and  £ 
say,  so  much  the  plainlier  is  it  proved,  that  there 
may  be  a  sanctified  bitterne^  against  the  enemies  of 
truth. 
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15.  A  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Eccleslas- 
tical  Causes  j  shewitig^  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
any  Power  oil  earth  to  compel  in  matters  of 
Religion. 

16.  Coiisiderations    touching   the  likeliest 
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flU^na  to  leaoving  Hirelings  out  of  the  Churcii 

kci       . . 

.  17;  The  pfeiseot  Mcafls .  and  brief  Delibett" 
,  tion  of  a  free  Cbinmon wealth;  easy  to^be  pot 
in  practice,  and  without  delay ;  in  a  Letter  to 
General  Monk.  Published  from  the  Manu-< 
leript, 

-  18.  Thefeady  and  6asy  Way  to  establish  t^ 
free  Commonwealth^  and  the  Excellencies^ 
thereof  compared  with  the  InCohv^niencies^and 
DfingefA  of  re-adnfitting  Kings  in  this  Natipti. 
Id*  Brief  Notes  li^on  alate  Sermob,  ifititledy 
The  Fear  of  God  and  the  King,  preached  ajid 
since  pubKshed  by  Mathew  GriflSth,  lH,  D,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  late  King,  wherein  many  no- 
torious Wrestlings  of  Scripture,  and  other 
Falsities,  are  obi^eryed. 

20.  Accedence  djommenced  Grammar;  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  Rules  for  the  Use  of  such 
as,  younger  or  elder^  are  desirous,  without 
more  Trouble  than. needs,  to  attain  the  Latin 
Tongue;'  the  elder  sort  especially  with  little 
teaching,  and  their  own  Industry. 

21.  The  History  of  Britain,  that  Part  es- 
pecially now  called  England;  from  the  first 
traditional  Beginning,  continued  to  the  Nor- 
man Cfonquest.  Collected  out  of  the  ancienteat 
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and  best  Authors  thereof.    Pablished  front. a 
Copy  corrected  by  the  Author  himself. 

S2.  Of  true  Eeligion,  Heresy,  Schism,  To* 
leration ;  and  wbi^  best  means  may  be  used 
against  the  Growth  of  Popery.  Printed  in 
the  year  1693.  - 

23.  A  brief  History  of  Moscoria,  and  other 
less  known  Countries  lying  eastward  of  Russia*, 
as  far  as  Cathay.  Gathered  from  the  Writ- 
ings of  several  Eye-witnesses. 

24.  A  Declaration ;  or  Letters  Patent  for  the 
Election  of  John  the  Third,  King  of  Poland; 
elected  of  the  22d  of  May,  Anno  Domini, 
1674.  Containing  the  Reasons  of  this  Elec* 
tion;  the  great  Virtues  and  Merits  of  the  said 
Serene  Elect ;  his  eminent  Services  in  War, 
especially  in  his  last  great  Victory  against  the 
Turks  and  Tartars;  whereof  many  Particu* 
lars  are  here  related,  not  published  before. 

25.  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano,  contra 
Clatidii  Anonymi,  alias  Salmani  Defennonem 
Regiam* 

26.  Defensio  Secunda  pro  Populo  Anglicano 
contra  itffamem  Lihellum  anonymum^  cut  TitU^. 
lus  Regii  Sangttinis  clamor  ad  Calumf  adversus 
Parricidas  Anslicanos. 

yoL.  III.  p 
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£7«  Autoris  pro  se  Defemio  contra  Alexan^ 
drum  Morum  Eeclesiasten,  JabeUi  famosi^  cui 
Titmius,  Regit  Sartguinis  clamor  ad  CcUum,  ad- 
versus  Parricidas  AngUcafios,  Authorem  recte 
dictum.    < 

S8»  lAtera  Senatus  Atiglicam  nomine  acjussu 
comcripta.  Litera  Oliverii  Proteatoru  nomine 
Scripta. 

£9.  Liters  Rickardi  Protectoris,  nomine 
Scripts.  ^ 

^''dO.  Litera    Parlamenti  Restituti,    nomine 
Scripta. 

31.  Arii$,  LogicdS  plenior  Jmtitutio  ad  Petri 
Rami  Methodum  concinnata,  adjecta  est  Praxis 
Analytica  et  Petri  Rami  Vita,  lAbris  duO" 
bus. 

39*  Autoris  Epistolarum  Familiarum  Liber 
ufi'US.  Quibus  accesserunt  ejusdem  jam  olim  in 
Collegio  Adolescentis  Prolusiones  qtiadam  Ora- 
toria. 

33.  Scriptum  Dom,  Protectoris  Reipublic<B 
Anglia,  Scotia,'  HiberniiB,  Sfc.  ex  consensu  atque 
senientid  Concilii  sui  Edition.  In  quo  hiijus 
Re^ublicM  Causa  contra  Hispanos  justa  esse 
ifimonstratur.] 

The  prose   works  of   Milton,  complete) 
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were  publishad  last  year,  1606>  in  seven ':^ 
8vo.  bj  Cbaries  Symmons,  D.  D.  of  Jenas 
College,  Oxford;  with  a  life  of  the  aothory 
and  intertpersed  with  translations  luad  critical 

remarks. 

If  we  consider  the  greatness  of  the  author, 
his  prose  works  have  probably  been  very  little 
read.  This  has  arisen  no  doubt  in  part  iVom 
the  temporary  interest  of  many  of  the  sub-r 
jects  he  treats,  and  partly  from  his  enmity 
against  the  established  clergy  of  his  time* 
The  high  republican  spirit  which '  pervades 
them  might  also  have  had  some  influence  in 
checking  their  extensive  popularity.  In  -con** 
sequence  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
our,  early  writers,  particularly  the  writers  of 
Romance,  his  style  is  often  more  antiquated 
than  that  of  any  of  his  cotemporaries.  It 
were  superfluous  to  remark  upon  the  charac-^ 
ter  of  writings  from  a  man  so  illustrious  as 
Milt9n.  They  breathe  throughout  that  sub* 
lime,  etherial  spirit,  peculiar  only  to  him. 
We  are  continually  astonished  and  delighted 
at  his  never-failing  abundance  of  sentiments 
and  imagery — at  that  majestic  stream  and 
swell   of   thoughts,    with    whieh    his    mind 
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always  fi<ms.  He  was  a  man  essentialljr  great ; 
and  whoever  wishes  to  form  hi»  language  to 
a  lofty  and  noble  style — ^his  character  to  a 
fervid  sinceriQr  of  sovl,  will  read  the  worka 
of  Milton. 


s 
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HYDE  (EDWARD.) 


EiARL  of  Clarendon  and  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England^  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Cheshire^  was  born  at  Dinton  near 
Hindon^  in  Wiltshire,  in  1608.  He  entered 
at  Magdalene  Hdl,  Oxford,  in  1622,  being  oifly 
iburteen  years  old>  md  proceeded  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1625 ;  soon  after  which,  he  removed 
to  the  Middle  Temple>  and  was  subsequently 
•called  to  the  bar. 

In  the  short  parliament  held  at  Westminr 
ster,  April  10,  1^40,  he  was  elected  member 
fopC  Wottpn-'Basset  in  Wiltshire;  and  in  the, 
Iwg  parliament  was  member  for  Saltash 
ff^'  Cornwall^  In  1642,  he  was  made  chan* 
i^qf  ^f  the  e^^chequer,  and  at  the  same  time 
knighted,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  In 
these  offices,  he  was  continued  by  Charles  II. 
He  became  lord  high  chancellor  in  1657. 
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After  the  restoration^  1660,  he  was  chosen 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  The 
same  year  he  was'  created  a  peer,  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Hyde  of  Hindon  in  Wiltshire;  to 
which  were  added,  the  following  year,  the 
titles  of  viscount  Combury  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  earl  of  Clarendon  in  Wiltshire.  Event- 
ually, however,  the  favour  of  his  majesty  was 
withdrawn ;  and  in  1667,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  great  seal,  impeached  of-  high-treason, 
and  banished  the  kingdom.  He  died;at  Rouen 
in  1674. 

1.  The  principal  literary  work  of  lord  Cla- 
rendon, is  his  ''  History  of  the  Rebellion  5" 
which  was  begun  in  1646,  in  the  island  of  Jer- 
sey, whither  he  had  retired  on  the  declining 
of  the  king's  affairs.  It  was  finished  at  Mou- 
lins  in  1672-3,  while  the  author  was  in 
banishment.  The  last  edition  is  in  six  vo- 
lumes, 8vo» 

A  distinguishing  excellence  of  lord  Cbt* 
rendon  consists  in  his  lively  and  accurate 
delineations  of  character.  My  selections^ 
therefore,  shall  consist  entirely  of  sock  in- 
stances. 


Character  of  Hampden. 

Mr.^  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  ctm- 
hing,  and  it  may  be,  of  the  most  discerning  spiri^ 
and  of  the  greatest  address  ahd  insinuation  to  bring 
any  thing  to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any  man  of 
that  time,  and  who  laid  the  design  deep^t.  Ha 
was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  extraction^  and  a  fair  for* 
tune ;  who,  from  a  life  of  great  pleasure  and  licence, 
had  on  a  sudden  retired  to  extraordinary  sobriety  and 
strictness,  and  yet  retained  his  usual  cheerfulness 
and  affability ;  which,  togeth^  with  the  opinion  of 
his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  the  courage  he  had 
shewed  in  opposing  the  ship-money,  raised  his  re- 
putation to  a  very  great  height,  qpt  only  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, where  he  lived,  but  generally  through- 
out the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many 
words,  and  rarely  begun  the  discourse,  or  made  thip 
first  entrance  upon  any  business  that  was  assumed; 
but  a  very  weighty  speaker^  and  after  he  had  heard 
a  full  debate,  and  observed  how  the  house  was  like 
ta '  be  inclined,  took  up  the  arguments  and  shortly, 
^nd  clearly,  and  craftily  so  stated  it,  that  he  com- 
monly conducted  i^  to  the  conclusion  he  desired; 
and  Hh^  found  he 'could  not  do  that,  he  was  never 
without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another 
time,  and  to  prevent  the  determming  any  thing  in 
the  negative,  which  might  prove  inconvenient  in 
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the  future.  He  made  so  great  a  shew  ,of  civilitj^ 
and  modesty,  and  humility,  and  always  of  mis- 
trusting his  own  judgment,  and  esteeming  his  with 
whom  he  conferred  for  the  present,  that  he  seemed 
to  have  no  opinions  or  resolutions,  hut  such  as  he 
contracted  from  the  information  .  and  instruction 
lie  received  upon  the  discourses  of  others :  whom 
lie  had  a  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  leading 
into  his  principles  and  inclinations,  whilst  they  he^ 
lieved  thai  he  wholly  depended  upon  their  counsel 
and  advice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater  power  over 
himself,  or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  he : 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  every  hody,  when 
he  cared  less  to  keep  on  the  masque. 

And  again : 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  horn  to  a  fair  fortune,  and  of  a  most 
civil  and  affahle  deportment.  In  his  entrance  into 
the  world,  he  indulged  to  himself  all  the  license  in 
sports  and  exercises,  and  company,  which  were 
used  by  men  of  the  most  jolly  conversation.  After- 
wards he  retired  to  a  more  reserved  and  melancholy 
society,  yet  preserving  his  owp  natural  chearful- 
ness  and  vivacity,  and  above  all,  a  flowing  courtesy 
to  all  men  ;  though  they  who  conversed  nearly  with 
him,  found  him  growing  into  a  dislike  of  the  eccle* 


^iastical  government  of  the  church,  yet  most  be- 
lieved it  rather  a»  dislike  of  some  churchmen,  and  of 
some  introduccfments  of  theirs,  which  he  apprfr* 
Jiended  might  disquiet  the  public  peace.  He  was 
rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  country,  than  of  pub^ 
lie  discourse^  or  fame  in  the  kingdom,  before  the 
business  of  ship*money ;  but  then  he  grew  the  ar* 
gument  of  all  tongues,  every  man  enquiring  who 
and  what  he  was,  that  durst,  at  his  own  charge^ 
support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  rescue  his  country,  as  he  tliought,  from  being 
made  a  prey  to  the  court.  His  carriage,  throughout 
this  agitation,  was  with  that  rare  temper  and  mo- 
desty, that  they  who  watched  him  narrowly  to  find 
some  advantage  against  his  person,  to  make  him 
less  resolute  in  his  cause,  were  compelled  to  give 
him  a  just  testimony.  And  the  Judgment  that  wa^ 
given  against  him,  infinitely  more  advanced  him, 
than  the  service  for  which  it  was  given.  When 
this  parliament  begun,  (being  returned  knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  county  where  he  lived)  the  eyes 
of  all  men  were  fixed  upon  him,  as  ihe'ir pat riie  pater, 
and  the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel  tjirough  the 
tempests-  and  rocks  which  threatened  it.  And  I 
am  persuade<^,  his  power ,  and  interest,  at  that  time, 
was  greater,  to.  do  good"  or  hurt,  than  any  man's  in 
the  kiugdon:!,  or  than  any  man  of  his  rank  hath 
^9^}u  any  tim^  ^  for  his  reputation  of  honesty  was 
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mnTenal,   and    kis  affections  seemed  so  publicly 
.    guided,  that  no  corrupt  or  private  ends  could  bias 
them. 

He  was  f  f  that  rare  affability  and  temper  in  3e« 
bate,  and  of  that  seeming  humility  and  submission 
of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of  his 
own  with  him,  but  a  desire  of  information  and  in- 
struction ;  yet  he  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interro* 
gating,  and  under  the'notion  of  doubts,  insinuating 
'  liis  objections,  that  he  infused  his  own  opinions 
into  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and 
receive  them.  And  even  with  them  who  were  able 
to  preserve  themselves  from  his  infusions,  and  dis« 
cemed  those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him,  with 
which  they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the 
character  of  an  ingenious  and  conscientious  person. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  very  wise  man,  and  of  great  parts, 
and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute  spirit  of  popu-* 
larity,  and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the 
people,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  For  the  first 
year  of  the  parliament,  lie  seemed  rather  to  mode- 
rate and  soften  the  violent  and  distempered  humours, 
than  to  inflame  them.  But  wise  and  dispassioned 
men  plainly  discerned,  that  that  moderation  pro* 
ceeded  from  prudence  and  observation  that  the  sea- 
son was  not  ripe,  rather  than  that  he  approved  of 
the  moderation ;  and  that  he  begot  many  opinions 
and  motions,  the  education  whereof  he  committed 


to  other  men;  so  fiau:  disguising  his  own  designs^ 
that  he  seemed  seldom  to  wish  more  than  was  cott* 
eluded:  and  in  many  gross  conclusions,  which 
Would  hereafter  contribute  to  designs  not  jet  set 
xjn  foot,  when  he  found  them  sufficiently  backed  by 
majority  of  voices,  he  would  withdraw  himself  be* 
fore  the  question,  that  he  might  seem  not  to  cofH 
sent  to  so  much  visible  unreasonableness;  which 
produced  as  great  a  doubt  in  some,  as  it  did  appro* 
bation  in  others,  of  his  integrity.  What  combin»* 
nation  soever  had  been  originally  with  the  Scots 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  what  fortber  was 
entered  into  afterward  in  favour  of  them,  and  tb 
advance  any  alteration  of  the  government  in  par« 
liament,  no  man  doubts  was  at  least  with  the  piri» 
vity  of  this  gentleman. 

After  he  vras  among  those  members  accused  by 
the  king  of  high  treason,  he  was  much  altered ;  hit 
-nature  and  carriage  seeming  much  fiercer  than  it 
did  before.     And  without   question,  when  he  first 

0 

4attw  his  sword,  he  threw  away  the  scabbard;  for 
he  passionately  opposed  the  overture  made  by  the 
king  for  a  treaty  from  Nottingham,  and  as  emi^ 
nently,  all  expedients  that  might  have  produced 
any  accommodations  in  this  that  was  at  Oxford; 
and  was  principally  relied  on,  to  prevent  any  infii* 
sions  which  might  be  made  into  the  earl  of  ^|^ex 
towards  peace,  or  to  render  them  ineffectual,  if  they 
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.were  made;  and  was,  indeed,  much  more  relied  on 
by  that  party,  than  the  general  hims^.    In  the 
.first  entrance  into  the   troubles,  he  undertook  the 
^^mmand  of  a  regimeiit  of  foot,^nd  performed  the 
duty  of  a  colonel,  upon  aU  occasions,  most  punc* 
tiially.     He  was  very  temperate  hx  diet,  and  a  su- 
.  preme  governor  over  all  his  pafiisions  alid  afiections, 
and  had  thereby  a  great  power  pver  other  men'sw 
He  was  of  an  industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired 
^>ut,  or  wearied  by  the  most  laborious  i  and  of  parts 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  subtle  or  sharp;  and 
of  a  personal  courage  equal  tQ  his  best  part^:  so 
that  he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wished,  wherever 
^e  might  have  been  made   a  friend;  and  as  much 
to  be  apprehended  where   he  was  so,  as  any  man 
could  deserve  to  be.     And  therefore  his  death  was 
no  less  pleasing  to  the  one  party,  than  it  was  con- 
doled in  the  other.     In  a  word,  what  was  said  of 
Cinna,  might  well  be  applied  to  him :  '*  He  had  a 
.head  to  contrive,  and  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a 
haiid  to  execute  any  mischief;"  [or  as  the  historian 
•ays  elsewhere,]  "  any  good." 


It  must  be  remembered,  that  this  character 
of  our  heroic  and  venerated  ckampion  of  free- 
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dom^  was  given  by  one,  whom  difference 
of  party  rendered  an  enemy  to  him.  Yet 
even  here  his  unrivalled  superiority  is  un- 
questioned. A  doubt  is  oi^ly  cast  upon  the 
purity  of  his  motives ;  though  it  is  at  the  same 
time  admitted^  that  no  selfish  ends  could  be 
discerned.  On  any  supposition,  he  must  un- 
questionably have  been  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  that  ever  lived.  It  will  be  re- 
collected^ that  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
skirmish  with  prince  Rupert,  at  Chalgrove- 
field  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was  shot  in  the 
shoulder  with  two  musket-balls,  on  the  18th 
of  June  1643,  and  died  on  the  24th  in  great 
0gony — and  as  Clarendon  says,  to  as  great  a 
consternation  of  all  his  party^  as  if  their  whole 
army  had  b^en  defeated, 

# 
■ 

Character  of  Lord  Faifcland,  who  rvas  slain  m  the  bat' 
tie  of  Newbury y  between  the  parliament  forces  under 
the  earl  of  EsseXy  and  the  royalists  commanded  by 
prince  Rupert, 

In  this  uobappy  battle  was  slaia  the  lor4  vis- 
count Falkland ;  a  person  of  such  prodigious  parts 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that  inimitable  sweets 
ness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of.,  so  flowing  aH4 
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^obliging  a  humanity  and  goodneis  to  xnaj^kind,  and 
of  that  primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life, 
that  if  there  3»rere  no  other  brand  upon  thia  odipuf 
and  accursed  civil  war,  than  that  single  loss,  it 
must  be  most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  pos* 
terity.  .    . 

Turpe  morii  post  te,  solo  non  posse  dolore. 

Before  this  parliament,  his  condition  of  life  was 
so  h^py,  that  it  was  hardly  capable  of-  improve- 
ment. Before  he  ^ame  to  be  twenty  years  of  age> 
he  was  master  of  a  noble  fortune,  which  descended 
to  him  by  the  gift  of  a  grand-father,  without  passing 
through  his  father  or  mother,  who  were  then  both 
alive,  and  not*  well  enough  contented  to  find  them« 
selves  passed  by  in  the  descent.  His  education  for 
some ^ years. had  been  in  Ireland,  where  his  fi^ther 
was  lord  deputy ;  so  that,  when  he  returned  into 
England  to  the  possession  of  his  fortune,  he  was 
unentangled  with  any  acquaintance  or  friends,  whjcH 
usually  grow  up  by  the  custom  of  conversation; 
and  therefore  was  to  make  a  pure  election  of  his 
company ;  which  he  chose  by  other  rules  than  were 
prescribed  to  the  young  nobility  of  that  time.  And 
it  cannot  be  dmied,  though  he  admitted  some  few 
to  his  friendship  for  the  agreeableness  of  their  na- 
tures, and  their  undoubted  affection  to  him,  that 
his  familiarity  and  friendship  for  the  most  part  was 
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with  mtn  of  the  most  eminent  and  tublioie  part% 
an4  of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity ; 
and  such  men  had  a  title  to  hit  bogom. 
•  He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and 
good  parts,  in  any  man ;  and  if  he  found  them 
clouded  with  poverty  or  want,  a  most  liberal  and 
bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above  his  for^ 
tune ;  of  which,   in   those  administrations,  he  waa 
such  a  dispenser,  as,  if  he  had  been  trusted  with  it 
to  such  uses,  and  if  there  had  been  the  least  of  vice 
in  his  expence,  he  m^ht  have  been  thought  too 
prodigal.    He  was  constant  and  pertinacious  in  what- 
soever he  resolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied  by 
any  pains  that  were  necessary  to  that  end.    And 
therefore,  having  once  resolved  not  to  see  London* 
which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he  had  per- 
fectly learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his  own 
house  in  the  country,  and  pursued  it  with  that  inde- 
fatigable industry,  that  it  will  not  be  believed  in 
how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it,  and  accu- 
rately read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

In  this  time,  his  house  being  within  little  more 
than  ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he  contracted  £uniliarity 
and  friendship  with  the  most  polite  and  accurate 
men  of  that  university;  who  found  such  an  im<« 
menseness  of  wit,  and  such^a  solidity  of  judgment 
in  him,  so  infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  lo« 
gital  ratiocination,  such  a  vast  knowledge,  that  ha 
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not  ignorant  ia  any  thing,  3^t  $acli  an  ^xce^iivii 
humility,  as  if  he  had  known  nothing,  ttMit  they 
frequently  resorted  and  dwelt  with  him>  as  in  a  col* 
l^e  situated  in  a  purer  air;  so  that  his  l^use  vn^%  a 
universi^  in  a<  less  volume,  whither  they  catnenot 
80  much  for  repose  as  study ;  and  to  examine  and  re^ 
Ane  those  grosser  propositions,  which  laziness  and 
consent  made  current  in  vulgar  conversation.  - 

Many  attempts  were  made  upon  him  by  the  in* 
stigation  of  his  mother,  (who  Was  a  lady  of-  another 
persuasion  in  religion,  and  of  a  most  matculiiAe  utk^ 
derstanding,  alloyed  with  the  passion  and  infinnitiei 
of  her  own  sex)  to  pervert  him  in  his  pi^y  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  that  of 
Rome ;  which  they  prosecuted  with  the  more  confi- 
dence, because  he  declined  no  opportunity  or  occasion 
of  conference  with  those  of  that  religion,  whether 
priests  or  laics ;  having  diligently  studied  the  con^ 
troversies,  and  exactly  read  all,  or  the  choicest  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fethers,  and  having  a  memory 
so  stupendous,  that  he  remembered  on  all  occasions, 
whatsoever  h€  read.  And  he  was  so  great  an  enemy 
to  that  passion  and  uncharitableness,  which  he  saw 
produced  by  difference  of  opinicwi  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, that  in  all  those  disputations  with  priests, 
and  others  of  the  Roman  church,  he  affected  to  ma- 
liifest  all  possible  civility  to  their  persons,  and  esti- 
mation of  their  parts  ;  which  made  them  retain  still 


lomt  hope  of  hb  nduetiou,  «v«n  whmjthey  hai* 
given  ove^^  offcnng  &Fther  reesoos  to  hinutOrtha^- 
purpose  But  this  charity  tewards  them  was:  muck 
ksseoedy  and  any  ^correspondence  with  them  quite 
declined^  wh«ii^  by  sinister  arts,  they  had  corrupted 
b^  two  younger  brothers^  being  both  childr^9..aBA 
Stolen  them  from  his  house,  and  transported,  jthem 
beyond  seas*  and  perverted  his  sisters;  upon  which 
occasion  he  writ  two  large  discourses  against  the  prin* 
^pal  positions  of  that.religion,  with  that  sharpness 
of  style,  and  full  weight  of  reason,  that  the  church 
is  deprived  of  great  jewels  in  the  concealment  of 
them>  and  that  they  were  ^ot  published  to  the 
!WQrld. 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  affeo* 
tions  which  attend  vulgar  minds,  and  was  guilty  of 
no  other  ambition  than  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  re« 
puted  a  lover  of  all  good  men;  and  that  made  him 
too  much  a  contemner  of  those  arts,  which  must  be 
indulged  in  the  transactions  of  human  afiisirs.  In 
the  last  short  parliament  he  was  a  burgess  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  from  the  debates,  which 
.were  there  managed  with  all  imaginable  gravity  and 
sobriety,  he  contracted  such  a  reverence  to  parliar 
ments,  that  he  thought  it  really  impossible  they 
could  ever  produce  mischief  or  inconvenience  to  the 
kingdom;  or  that  the  kingdom  could  be  tolerably 
happy  in  the  intermission  of  them.    And  from  the 
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fMoipfy  fLoA  miseflWHiable  diMoIaticn  of  tliftt  tmn 
TmtioB,  lie  harboured,  it  may  be,  eome  jeiHoaay  ami 
pvejufice  tor  tlie  court,  towards  whkh  he  waaooi 
befiwe  nnnkKterately  inrliaed;  his  father  having 
wasted  a  full  fortune  there,  in  those  officer  aad  em* 
plojments  by  which  other  men  use  to  obtain  • 
greater.  He  was  chosen  again  this  parliament  to 
aerve  in  the  same  place^  and,  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
dechred  himself  very  sharply  and  severely  against 
those*  exorbitances,  which  had  been  most  grievous  to 
the  state ;  for  he  wa3  so  rigid  an  observier  t»f  estar 
hHshed  laws  and  roles,  that  he  could  not  endure  the 
least  breach  or  deviation  from  them;  and  thought  nor 
mischief  so  intolerable  as  the  presumption  of  minis* 
ters  of  state  to  break  positive  rules,  for  reasons  of 
state ;  or  judges  to  transgress  known  laws,  upon  the 
title  of  conveniency  or  necessity;  which  made  him 
so  severe  against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  lord 
Finch,  contrary  to  his  natural  gentleness  and '  tem- 
per: insomueh  as  they  who  did  not  know  his  (om« 
position  to  be  as  free  from  revenge  afr  it  was  from- 
pride,  thought  that  the  sharpness  to  the  former, 
might  proceed  from  the  memory  of  some  unkind- 
nesses,  not  without  a  mixture  of  injustice,  from  him? 
towards  his  father.  But  without  dopbt  he  %vas  free 
from  those  temptations,  and  in  both  cases  was  only 
misled  by  the  authority  of  those  who,  he  bdicved^ 
nndei  stood  the  laws  perfectly ;  of  which  himself  wa» 


itMrij  igAoiuft;  and  if  the  8S8iimpti0n,(iriikA>!M| 
then  sciirc^  ^niontt^fvtatedf'  had  beeaa,  im%  ^.T1»HW 
endeavmir  to  otwtktow  the  fuBdamental  Itwt  of  H&$ 
kingdom  wts  treasoiij^  »  atrkt  uoderstonding  ntfgM. 
iiiake  reasoimbli^  eonclutions  to  satisfy  his  own  jui^ 
ment,  from  the  exorbitant  parts  of  Am-fttimii 
ehargee.  .  .        -  :  jj- 

The  grtot  opinion  be  had  of  the  ttprighlnefsaiv) 
integrity  of  those  persons  wb»  appeared  most  aotmi 
especially  of  Mr*  Hampden^  k^t  him  longer  fr%i|| 
suspecting  ainy  design  against  the  peace  of  the  ki)i§i 
dom ;  and  thotigh  he  differed  f (om  tl|em  rnrninip^i 
iir  concliision^  he  believed  long  their  purposes  wena 
honestt  When  he  grew  better  informed  wha;t  "««# 
hiw^  and  discerned  in  them  a  desire  to  control  tbiA 
larw  by  a  vote  of  one' or  both  honsesy  no  man  mor% 
opposed  those  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverse  party 
more  trouble  by  reaeoa  and  argumentation;  insomueli 
as  he  vrasy  by  degrees^  looked  upon  as  an  advoc^M 
for  the  court;  to  which  he  contributed  so  littfe,  t)u|| 
he  declined  those  addressee,  and  even  thosd  inviiAt 
tions  which  he  was  obliged  almost  by  civility  to  ant 
tertain^  And  he  was  so  jealotis  of  the  least  iism^ 
nation  that  he  should  incline  to  preferment^  that  b^ 
affected  even  a  moroseness  to  the  courts  and  to  tbf 
tourtiers)  and  left  nothing  undone  which  might  prfir 
vent  and  divert  th<t  king's  or  queen's  favour  towards- 
him,  but  the  deserving  it.    For  when  the.  king  seal 
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Ibr  Um  once  or  twice  to  speak  with  lm$  and  to  £yv6 
Km  thanks  for  his  excellent  comportment  in  those 
ooimeilSy  which  hu  majesty  graciously  termed  ''Do- 
ing  him  semce,^  his  answers  were  more  negligent^ 
and  less  satis&ctory,  than  might  be  expected; 
as  if  he  eared  only  that  his  actions  should  be  just, 
|K>t  that  they  should  be  acceptable;  and  that  Eis  ma> 
jesty  should  think  that  they  proceeded  only  from  the 
impulsion  of  conscience,  without  any  sympathy  in 
lis  affections ;  which  from  a  stoical  and  sullen  nature 
might  not  have  been  misinterpreted;  yet,  from  a 
person  of  so  perfect  a  habit  of  generous  and  obse~ 
quious  compliance  with  all  good  men,  might  very 
well  have  been  interpreted  by  the  king  as  more  than 
an  ordinary  averseness  to  his  service:  so  that  he  took 
more  pains,  and  more  forced  his  nature  to  actions 
unagreeable  and  unpleasant  to  it,  that  he  might  nbt 
be  thought  to  incline  to  the  court,  than  most  men 
have  done  to  procure  an  office  there.  And  if  any 
thing  but  not  doing  his  duty  could  have  kept  him 
from  receiving  a  testimony  of  the  king's  grace  and 
trust,  at  that  time,  he  had  not  been  called  to  his 
council ;  not  that  he  •was  in  truth  averse  from  re* 
ceiving  public  employments,  for  he  had  a  great  de- 
votion to  the  king's  person,  and  had  before  used 
some  small  endeavour  to  be  recommended  to  him  for 
a  foreign  negociation,  and  had  once  a  desire  to  be 
i%nt  ambassador  into  France;  but  he  abhorred  an  ima- 


filiation  'or  doiib't  should  sitik  into  the  tiiouglits  «f 
any  man,  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  trust  and  ditif 
in  parliament,  he  had  any  bias  to  the  conrt,  or  tliat 
4he  king  himself  should  apprehend  that  he  looked 
for  a  reward  for  being  honest. 

For  this  reason,  when  he  heard  it  first  whispered, 
**  That  the  king  had  a  purpose  to  make  him  a  privy 
counsellor,''  for  which  there  was  in  the  beginning  no 
other  ground  but  because  he  was  known  sufficient, 
Chaud  semper  errat  fama^  aHqiumdo  et  tHgitJ  he  re- 
solved to  decline  it ;  and  at  last  sufibred  himself  only 
to  be  overruled'  by  the  advice  and  persuasions  of  his 
friends,  to  submit  to  it.  Afterwards,  when  he  found 
that  the  king  intended  to  make  him  secretary  of 
istate,  he  was  positive  to  refute  it ;  declaring  to  hit 
friends,  ^*  That  he  was  most  unfit  for  it,  and  that, 
he  fiittst  either  do  that  which  would  be  great  disquiet 
to  his  own  nature,  or  leave  {hat  undone  which  wii 
most  necessary  to  be  done  by  one  that  was  honoured 
with  that  place:  for  the  most  just  and  honest  men 
£d,  every  day,  that  which  he  could  not  give  himself 
leave  to  dp.  And  indeed  he  was  $o  exact  and  strict 
an  observer  of  justice  and  truth,  that  he  believed  thost 
necessary  cpndescensions  and  applications  to  the  weak* 
ness  of  other  men,  and  those  arts  and  insinuations 
which  are  necessary  for  discoveries,  and  prevention  of 
81^  would  be  in  him  a  declension  from  his  own  rulea 
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of  lift;  though  be  acknowledged  tfaem  fit,  and  abso« 
lutely  oeeessary  to  be  practiced  in  those  employ- 
meiits.  He  was,  in  truth,  so  precise  in  the  practic 
principles  he  prescribed  himself,  (to  all  others  he  wa^ 
as  indulgent)  as  if  he  had  lived  in  RqmbUcd  Platoms^ 
non  infoBce  Romuii. 

Two  reasons  prevailed  with  him  to  receive  the 
sealSf  and  but  for  those  he  had  resolutely  avoided 
tJiem;  the  first  the  consideration  that  his  refusal 
xnight  bring  some  blemish  upop  the  king^s  affiurs, 
an4  that  men  would  have  believed,  that  he  had  re- 
fused fo  great  an  honour  and  trust,  because  he  must 
haye  been  with  it  obliged  to  do  somewhat  else  not 
justifiable ;  and  this  he  made  matter  of  conscience, 
iilice  be;  knew  the  king  made  choice  of  him  before 
other  men,  especially  because  he  thought  him  more 
honest  than  other  men.    The  other  was,    lest  he 
might  be  thought  to'  avoid  it  out  of  fear  to  do  an 
Bngracious  thing  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
were  sorely  troubled  at  the  displacing  sir  Harry  Vane, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  removed  for  having  done 
them  those  offices  they  stood  in  need  of;  and  the 
disdain  of  so  popular  an  incumbrance  wrought  upoQ 
hini  next  to  the  other.    For  as  he  had  a  full  appetite 
of  fame  by  just  and  generous  actions,  so  he  had  an 
equal  contempt  of   it  by  any  servile  expedients  | 
^d  be  sq  much  the  more  consented  to,  and  approve 
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«d  the  Jutticft  npoA  sir  Hany  Vane,  in  his  own  pri- 
vate judgment,  by  how  much  he  surpassed  most 
men  in  the  religious  observation  of  a  trust,  the  vidU- 
tion  whereof  he  would  not  admit  of  any  excuse  for.  ; 
For  .these  reasons,  he  submitted  to  the  king's  com- 
mand, and  became  his  secretary,  with  as  humble 
and  devoted  an  acknowledgment  of  the  greatness  of 
^e  obhgation,  as  could  be  expressed,  and  as  true  a 
sense  of  it  in  his  heart.  Yet  two  things  he  could 
never  bring  himself  to,  whilst  he  continued  in  that 
tiffice,  that  was  to  his  death;  for  which  he  was  con* 
tented  to  be  reproached,  as  for  ojnissions  in  a  most 
necessary  part  of  his  place.  The  one,  employing  of 
spies,  or  giving  any  countenance,  or  entertainment 
to  them.  I  do  not  mean  such  emissaries,  as  with 
danger  would  venture  to  view  the  enemy^s  camp,  and 
bring  intelligence  of  their  number,  or  quartering,  or 
any  particulars  that  such  an  observation  can  com* 
prehend;  but  those  who  by  communication  of  guilt,) 
or  dissimulation  of  manners,  wind  themselves  into 
such  trusts  and  secrets  as  enable  them  to  make  dift* 
coveries.  The  other,  the  liberty  of  opening  letterf 
upon  a  suspicion  that  they  might  contain  matter  of 
dangerous  consequence.  For  the  first,  he  would 
aay,  ^^  such  instruments  must  be  void  of  all  ihge- 
nuity  and  common  honesty,  before  they  could  be  of 
use ;  and  afterwards  they  could  never  be  lit  to  be 
credited:   and  that  no  single  preservation  could  be 
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worth  80  general  a  wound  and  corruption  of  hunuui 
society,  as  the  cherishing  such  persons  would  carry 
with  it^"  The  last  he  thought  **  such  a  violation  o. 
the  law  of  nature,  that  no  qualification  by  office 
could  justify  him  in  the  trespass;  and  though  he  was 
convinced  by  the  necessity  and  iniquity  of  the  time, 
that  those  advantages  of  infoimation  were  not  to  be 
declined,  and  were  necessary  to  be  practiced,  he 
found  means  to  put  it  off  from  himself,  whilst  he 
confessed  he  needed  excuse  and  pardon  for  the  omis* 
sion;  so  unwilling  was  he  to  resign  any  part  of  good 
nature  to  an  obligation  in  his  office. 

In  all  other  particulars  he  filled  his  place  with 
great  sufficiency,  being  well  versed  in  languages,  to 
understand  any  that  are  used  in  business,  and  to 
make  himself  again  understood.  To  speak  of  his 
integrity  and  his  high  disdain  of  any  bait  that 
might  seem  to  look  towards  corruption,  in  tanto  virOy 
injuria  virtuium  fuerit.  Some  sharp  expressions  he 
used  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  \  and  his 
concurring  in  the  first  bill  to  take  away  tbe  votes  of 
bishops  in  the  house  of  peers,  gave  occasion  to  some 
to  believe,  and  opportunity  to  others  to  conclude, 
and  publish,  ^^  That  he  was  no  friend  to  the  church, 
and  the  established  government  of  it;  and  troubled 
his  very  friends  much,  who  were  more  confident  of  the 
contrary,  than  prepared  to  answer  the  allegations. 

The  truth  isj  he  had  unhappily  contracted  some 


prejudice  to  thif  archbisbop ;  and  bavin^  observed 
bis  passions,  wben,  it  may  be,  multiplicity  of  bust- 
liess,  or  otber  indispesitioti  bad  possessed  him,-  dM 
wish  bim  less  intangled  and  engaged  in  the  busiheea 
of  tbe  court,  or  state;  though  I  speak  it  knowingly, 
be  had  a  singular  estimation  and  reverence  of  bis 
great  learning,  and  confessed  integrity;  and  really 
thought  his  own  letting  himself  loose  to  those  expres- 
sions which  implied  a  disesteem  of  the  archbishop,  or 
at  least  an  acknowledgment  of  his  infirmities,  would 
enable  bim  to  shelter  him  from  part  of  the  stprm  be 
saw  ndsed  for  his  destruction;  which  be  abominated 
with  his  soul. 

The  giving  his  consent  to  the  first  bill  for  the  £&« 
placing  the  bishops,  did  proceed  from  two  gronnos: 
the  first,  his  not  understanding  then  the  original  of 
their  right  and  suffrage  there:  the  other,  an  opinion 
that  the  combination  against  the  whole  govemmeni 
of  the  church  by  bishops,  was  so  violent  and  furious^ 
that  a  less  composition  than  the  dispensing  with 
their  intermeddling  in  secular  affairs,  would  not  pre- 
serve the  order.  And  he  was  persuaded  to  this  by 
tbe  profession  of  many  persons  of  honour,  who  de- 
clared, **  They  did  desire  the  one,  and  would  not 
then  press  the  other ;"  which  in  that  particular,  mis- 
led many  men.  But  when  his  observation  and  tK* 
perience  made  liim  discern  more  of  their  intentions 
^ap  be  before  suspected,  with  great  frankness  be 


apposed  the  second  bill  that  was  preierred  for  tl^ 
purpose;  and  had,  without  scruple^  the  order  itself 
in  perfect  reverence,  and  thought  too  great  encou- 
ragement could  not  possibly  be  given  to  learning, 
nor  too  great  rewards  to  learned  men.  He  was  never 
in  the  least  degree  swayed  or  moved  by  the  ob<« 
jections  which  were  made  against  that  government 
in  the  church,  (holding  them  most  ridiculous)  oi; 
affected  to  the  other,  which  those  men  fancied  tq 
themselves.. 

He  had  a  courage  of  the  most  clear  and  keen  tea^ 
per,  and  so  far  from  fear,  that  he  seemed  not  withr 
out  some  appetite  of  danger;  and  therefore,  upoxi 
Bfay  occasion  of  action,  he  always  engaged  his  per- 
son in  those  troops  which  he  thought  by  the  for- 
wardness  of  the  commanders,  to  be  most  like  to  be 
farthest  engaged ;  and  in  all  such  encounters,  he  had 
about  him  an  extraordinary  cheerfulness,  without  at 
all  affecting  the  execution  that  usually  attended 
them ;  in  which  he  took  no  delight,  but  took  pains 
to  prevent  it,  where  it  was  not,  by  resistance,  made 
necessary;  insomuch,  that  at  £dge-hill,  when  the 
enemy  was  routed,  he  was  like  to  have  incurred 
great  peril,  by  interposing  to  save  those  who  had 
thrown  away  their  arms,  and  against  whom,  it 
may  be,  others  were  more  fierce  for  their  having 
thrown  them  away :  so  that  a  man  might  think,  he 
came  into  the  field  chiefiy  out  of  curiosity  to  see  tb^ 


-|kc«  rfdan^er,  ind  charit}'  to  prtvent  the  '8h«ddiii^ 
pf  blood*  Yet  in  hia  natural  inclination  he  ac- 
knowledged he  was  addicted  to  the  profeasion  of  a 
aoldier;  and  shortly  after  he  came  to  his  fortune^  be- 
^re  he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries, 
with  a  resolution  of  procuring  command,  and  to  give 
himself  up  to  it ;  from  which  he  was  diverted  by 
the  complete  inactivity  of  that  summer:  so  he  r^- 
fumed  into  Englaind*  and  shortly  after  entered  upon 
that  vehement  course  of  study  we  mentioned  before^ 
till  the  first  alarm  from  the  nordi;  then  again  he 
made  ready  for  the  field,  and  though  he  received 
some  repulse  in  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse, 
of  which  he  had  a  promise,  he  went  a  volunteer  with 
the  earl  of  £ssex. 

From  the  entrance  into  this  unnatural  war,  his 
natural  chearfulness  and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and 
a  kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole  upoa 
him,  which  he  had  never  been  used  to:  yet  being 
one  of  those  who  believed  that  one  battle  would  end 
all  differences,  and  that  there  would  be  so  great  a 
Victoiy  oh  one  side,  that  the  other  would  be  com? 
pelled  to  subibit  to  apy  conditions  from  the  victor, 
(which  supposition  and  conclusion  generally  sunk  into 
the  niinds  of  most  men,  and  prevented  the  looking, 
after  many  advantages  that  might  then  have  been 
laid  hold  of)  he  resisted  those  indispositions,  et  tn 
kfCtUf  bMmiftier  remedia  erai.    But  after  the  king's 
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jictorn  from  Brentlc^d,  and  tBe  fiinmis.  t^boIq^os  of 
tlie  two  hooses  not  to  admit  aoy  treaty  for  peaite, 
Ibose  indispositions,  which  had  before  touched  himi 
grew  into  a  perfect  habit  of  uncheerfiibiess ;  and  he, 
who  had  been  so  exactly  easy  and  affiable  to  ail  men, 
that  his  £ice  and  countenalice  ¥ras  always  present, 
and  vacant  to  his  company,  and  held  any  cloudiness 
and  less  pleasantness  of  the  visage  a  kind  of  rade- 
sess  or  incivility,  became  on  a  sudden  less  comma* 
nicable;  and  thence,  v^  sad,  pale^  and  exceedingly 
affected  with  the  spl^n.  In  his  clothes  and  habit, 
which  he  had  minded  before  always  with  more  neat- 
ness, and  industry,  and  expence,  than  is  usual  to  so 
great  a  soul,  he  was  not  now  only  incurious,  but  too 
negligent;  and  in  his  reception  of  suitors,  and  the 
necessary  or  casual  addresses  to  his  place,  so  quick, 
and  sharp,  and  severe,  that  there  wanted  not  some 
men  (strangers  to  his  nature  and  disposition)  who 
believed  him  proud  and  imperious ;  from  which  no 
mortal  man  was  ever  more  free. 

li  is  true,  that  as  he  was  of  a  most  incomparable 
gentleness,  application,  and  even  submission  to  good 
and  worthy  and  entire  meu,  so  he  was  naturally 
(which  could  not  be  more  evident  in  his  place,  which 
objected  him  to  another  conversation  and  intermix- 
ture than  his  own  election  would  have  done)  oAvtr- 
mt$  malos  injucundus;  and  was  so  ill  a  dissembler  of 
bis  dislike  and  disinclination  to  iU  men^  that  it  wa9 
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not  possible  far  snch  not  to  4is€em  it.    There  wae 
once,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  such  a  declared  ac- 
ceptation of  the  good  service  an  eminent  member 
had  done  to  them,  and,  as  they  said,  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  it  was  moved,  he   being    present^ 
^  That  the  speaker  might,  in  the  name  of  the  whide 
house,  give  him  thanks,  and  then  that  every  mem- 
ber might,  as  a  testimony  of  his  particular  acknow^ 
ledgment,  stir  or  move  his  hat  towards  him;  the 
which  (though  not  ordered)  when  very  many  did,  the 
lord  Falkland  (who  believed  the  service  itself  .not  to 
be  of  that  moment,  and  that  an  honourable  and  gb^ 
nerous  person  could  not  have>  stooped  to  it  for  aoj 
recompence)  instead  of  moving  his  hat,  stretched 
both  his  arms  out,  and  clasped  his  hands  together 
upon  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  close  down 
to  his  head ;    that  all  men  might  see,  how  odioot 
that  flattery  was  to  him,  and  that  very  approbation 
of  the  person,  though  at  the  same  time  most  po- 
pular. 

When  there  was  any  overture,  or  hope  of  peace, 
he  would  be  more  erect,  and  vigorous,  and  exceed- 
ingjiy  solicitous  to  press  any  thing  which  he  thought 
migjbit  promote  it;  and  sitting  anpng  his  friends, 
«ften  after  a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would, 
with  a  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  wonA 
Peace,  Peace ;  and  would  passionately  profess,  ^  that 
.the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  caU- 
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tnities  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and  mnst  eH- 
dure,  took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly 
break  his  heart.    Hiis  made  some  think,  or  pretend 
to   think,   "  that  he  was  so  much  enamoured  of 
peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad  the  king  should 
have  bought  it  at  any  price ;  which  was  a  most  un« 
reasonable  calumny.'    As  if  a  man  that  was  himself 
the  most  punctual  and  precise  in  every  circum8tanc<$ 
that  might  reflect  upon  conscience  or  honour,  could 
have  wished  the  king  to  have  committed  a  trespass 
against  either.    And  yet  this  senseless  scandal  made 
some  impression  upon  him,  or  at  least  he  used  it  for 
an  excuse  of  the  daringness  of  his  spirit ;  for  at  the 
leaguer  before  Gloucester,  when  his  friend  passion<« 
ately  reprehended  him  for  exposing  his  person  un- 
necessarily to  danger,  (for  he  delighted  to  visit  the 
trenches,  and  nearest  approaches,  and  to  discover 
what  the  enemy  did)  as  being  so  much  beside  the 
duty  of  his  place,  that  it  might  be  understood  rather 
to  be  against  it,  he  would  say  merrily,  "  that  his 
office  could  not  take^  away  the  privileges  of  his  age  j 
and  that  a  secretary  in  war  might  be' present  at  the 
greatest  secret  of  danger ;  but  withal  alledged  se- 
riously, "  that  it  concerned  him  to  be  mqre  active 
in  enterprises  of  hazard,  than  other  men ;  that  all 
might  see,  that  his  impatience  for  peace  proceeded 
not  from  pusillanimity,  or  fear  to  adventure  his  owB 
person. 
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In  the  moming  before  the  battle,  aa  always  upon 
aetion,  he  was  very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the 
f  rst  rank  of  the  lord  Byron's  regiment,  then  advanc- 
ing upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined  the  hedges  on 
both  sides  with  musketeers;  from  whence  he  was 
shot  with  a  masket,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bellyi 
and  in  the  instant  falling  from  his  horse,  his  body 
was  not  found  till  the  next  moming;  till  when, 
there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a  prisoner  ; 
though  his  nearest  friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  re* 
ceived  small  comfort  from  that  imagination.  Thus 
fell  that  incomparable  young  man,  in  the  fuur-and- 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  having  so  much  dispatch-' 
ed  the  true  business  ef  life,  that  the  eldest  rarely  at- 
tain to  that  immense  knowledge,  and  the  youngest 
enter  not  into  the  world  with  more  innocencv :  who- 
soever  leads  such  a  life,  needs  be  the  less  anxious 
opon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken  from  him. 


Cromwell, 


'  He  was  one  of  those  men,  quos  Tiiuperare  nc  /ah 
ftmi  quidem  possmit,  nisi  at  wmd  laudait ;  whom  his 
'  very  enemies  could  not  condemn  without  commend* 
ing  him  at  the  same  time :  for  he  could  never  have 
done  half  that  mischief,  without  great  parts  of  cou* 
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iBge^  industry^  and  judgment*.  He  must  iMve  had  si 
wonderful  understanding  in  the  natures  and  humours^ 
of  men,  and  as  great  a  dexterity  in  applying  them  ; 
who  firom  a  private  and  obscure  birth,  (though  of  a 
good  family)  without  interest  or  estate^  alliance  or 
friendship^  could  raise  himself  to  such  a  haght.  and 
compound  and  knead  such  opposite  and  contradic- 
tory tempers,  humours,  and, interests  into  a  consist- 
ence^ that  contributed  to  his  designs,  and  to  their 
own  destruction;  whilst  himself  grew  insensibly 
powerful  enough  to  cut  off  those  by  whom  he  had 
climbed,  in  the  instant  that  they  projected  to  demo- 
lish theii:  own  building.  What  was  said  of  Cinna 
may  very  justly  be  said  of  him  :  Ausmnetm  qwt  nemo 
auderet  bonus,  perfecisse  qiue  a  nuUoy  nisi  fortissimo,  per* 
Jici  possenL  He  attempted  those  things  which  no 
good  man  durst  have  ventured  on ;  and  atchieved 
those  in  which  none  but  a  valiant  and  great  man 
could  have  succeeded.  Without  doubt,  no  man  with 
more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any  thing,  or 
brought  to  pass  what  he  desired  more  wickedly, 
more  in  the  face  and  contempt  of  religion,  and  moral 
honesty  ;  yet  wickedness  as  great  as  his  could  never 
have  accomplished  those  designs,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable  circumspection 
and  sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimous  resolution^ 

When  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament,  he  seem* 
ed  to  have  a  person  in  no  degree  gracious^  no  oma< 
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inent  bf  discourse,  none  of  thoise  talents  which  use  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  the  stander  by :  yet  as  he 
grew  into  place  and  authority,  his  parts  seemed  to  foe 
raised,  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  faculties,  t!ll  he 
fiad  occasion  to  use  them ;  and  when  he  was  to  act 
the  part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  without  any  in* 
decency,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  custom. 

After  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  protector  by 
the  humble  petition  and  advice,  he  consulted  with 
very  few  upon  any  action  of  importance,  nor  commu- 
nicated any  enterprise  he  resolved  upon,  with  more 
than  those  who  were  to  have  principal  parts  in  the 
execution  of  it;  nor  with  them  sooner  than  wat 
absolutely  necessary.  What  he  once  resolved,  in 
which  he  was  not  rash,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded 
from,  nor  endure  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and 
authority;  but  extorted  obedience  from  them  who 
were  not  willing  to  yield  it.     *     *     *     * 

To  conclude  his  character,  Cromwell  was  not  so 
far  a  man  of  blood,  as  to  follow  Machiavel^s  method ; 
which  prescribes,  upon  a  total  alteration  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  off  all ' 
the  heads  of  those,  and  extirpate  their  families,  who 
are  /riends  to  the  old  one.  It  was  confidently  re- 
ported, that  in  the  council  of  ofHcers,  it  was  more 
than  once  proposed,  *'  That  there  might  be  a  general 
massacre  of  all  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expe- 
dient to  secure  the  government,  but  that  Cromwell 
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would  never  consent  to  it  i'  it  may  be,  oQt  of  to<f 
great  a  contempt  of  his  enemies.  In  a  word,  as  he 
was  guilty  of  many  crimes,  against  which  damna*^ 
tion  is  denounced,  and  for  which  hell-fire  is  prepai'ed, 
so  he  had  some  good  qualities  which  have  caused 
the  memory  of  some  men  in  all  ages  to  be  celebrated; 
and  he  will  be  looked  upon  by  posterity  as  a  brave 
wicked  man. 


2.  Clarendon  wrote  also  a  Survey  of  Hobbes'a 
Leviatban.  This  was  likewise  composed  at 
Moulins. 

It  is  remarked  by  Hume  as  a  singularity^ 
how  much  English  history  is  indebted  to  four 
great  men  who  possessed  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  law — ^More,  Bacon,  Whitlocke,  and  Cla- 
rendon. 


(    843    ) 


HOWEL. 


James  How  el,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
Caermarthenshire,  was  born  about  1596.  He 
was  initiated  in  grammar-learning  at  the  Free- 
school  of  Hereford,  whence  he  removed  to 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  of  which  his  elder 
brother  was  a  fellow.  After  taking  his  bat-*- 
chelor's  degree,  h6  quitted  the  university  for 
London,  where,  by  the  interest  of  sir  Robert 
Mansel,  he  was  appointed  steward  to  a  pa- 
tent-glass manufactory  ;  and  in  16 19^  was  sent 
abroad  by  the  company  as  their  agent.  He 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  visiting  many  com- 
mercial towns  in  Holland,  Flanders,  France, 

**  Howel  should  have  cdme  in  somewhat  before  perhaps ; 
but  it  is  of  little  consequence,  as  he  is  in  the  reign  in  which  he 
most  distinguished  himself. 
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Spain,  and  Italy ;  and  his  mind  was  enlarged 
by  the  observation  of  new  objects,    and  by  , 
the  acquisition  of  many  of  the  modem  Ian* 
guages. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London^  in  1621^  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  and  after 
a  short  interval,  accepted  an  oiFer  to  attend 
Mr.  Richard  Aliham^  son  ^ of  baron  Altham, 
m  the  tour  of  France*     About  16^,  being 
then  in  England,  he  obtained  the   office  of 
secretary  to  lord  Scropc  (afterwards  earl  of 
Sunderland)   when    president    of  the  north. 
Kesiding  how  at   York,  the  corporation  of* 
Richmond  chose  him  for  one  of  their  repre- 
sentatives  in   the   parliament  of    1627.      In 
16S0,  he  accompanied  Robert,  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  Denmark,  in  quality  of  secretary. 
His  next  appointment  of  any  consequence  was 
that  of  clerk  of  the  council.     He  was  finally 
reduced  however  to  the  necessity  pf  writing 
for  bread ;  and  by  his  writings  rendered  him- 
self an  object  of  suspicion  both  to  the  par- 
liamentarians and  royalists.    He  has  had  the 
credit  of   great   loyalty;    though    from    his 
quaint  remark  on  the  death  of  the  king,  this 
supposition '  is  rendered  somewhat  question* 
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able.  He  says,  *'  I  will  attend  with  patience 
how  England  will  thrive,  now,  that  she  is  let 
blood  in  the  basilical  vein,  and  cured,  as'  they 
iaj,  of  the  king's  evil."  After  the  restora- 
tion he  was  made  historiographer-royal,  and 
was  the  first  who  ever  obtained  that  title  in 
England.     He  died  in  I6ft6. 

Howel  was  the  author  of  various  publica-^ 
tions ;  but  the  only  one  which  is  now  remem* 
bered  is,  his  *'  Familiar  Letters/'  pedanti ; 
cally  entitled  Ejdstola^  Hoeliaiut.  They  were 
first  printed  in  1645^  and  are  &aid  to  be 
"  partly  historical,  partly  political,  partly  phi- 
losophical." The  greater"  part  of  them  is  said 
to  have  been  composed  in  prison,  and  as  let* 
ters,  to  be  fictitious.  They  afford  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  times,  and  contain  anecdotes  not 
to  be  m^t  with  elsewhere.  Notwithstanding 
^ome  quaintness  of  wit  and  expression>  they 
are  justly  considered  as  the  best  specimens  of 
familiar  letters  which  had  then  appeared  in  the 
language.  Others  of  liis  letters,  certainly  ge- 
nuine, written  to  lord  Strafford^  may  be  found 
among  the  papers  of  that  nobleman. 
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To  Christopher  JqneSyEsq.  at  Grai^'S'Inn,firom  Napl^* 

Honoured  Father, 
I  must  still  style  you  ^so,  sipce  I  wi^s  adopted  your 
$on  by  so  good  a  mother  as  Oxford  :  my  mind  lately 
prompted  me,  that  I  should  commit  a  great  solecism, 
if  among  the  rest  of  my  friends  in  England,'  I  should 
leave  you  unsaluted,  whom  I  love  so  dearly  well,  spe- 
cially having  such  a.  fair  and  pregnant  opportunity  a^ 
the  hand  of  this  worthy  gentleman,  your  cousin  Morr 
gan,  who  is  now  posting  hence  for  England  :'  he  will 
tell  you  how  it  fares  with  me ;  how  any  time  these 
thirty  odd  months  I  have  been  tossed  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  passed  under  various  meridians,  and  am 
now  in  this  voluptuous  and  luxuriant  city  of  Naples  : 
and  though  these  frequent  removes  and  tumblings 
under  climes  of  differing  temper  were  not  without 
some  danger,  yet  the  delight  which  accompanied 
them  was  far  greater ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  conceive  the  trpe  pleasure  of  peregrination, 
but  he  who  actually  enjoys  and  put?  it  in  practice. 
Believe  it,  sir,  that  one  year  well  employed  abroad 
by  one  of  mature  judgment  (whip h  you  know  I  want 
very  much)  adyantageth  more  in  point  of  useful  and 
solid  knowledge  than  three  in  any  of  our  universities. 
You  know  running  waters  are  the  purest y  so  they  that 
traverse  the  world  up  and  down  have  the  clearest  un- 
derstanding; being  faithful  eye-witnesses  of  those 
things  which  others  receive  but  in  trust,  whereunto 
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tbey  must  yield  an  intuitive  consent,  and  a  khtd  oi 
implicit  faith.     When  I  passed  through  some  parts 
of  Lombardy,  among  other  thiiigs  I   observed  the 
)]ihysiognomies  and  complexions  of  the  people,  men 
and  women ;  and  I  thou^t  I  was  in  Wales,  for  di- 
vers of  them  have  a  cast  of  countenance,   and  a 
nearer  resemblance  with  our  nation,  than  any  1  ever 
saw  yet :  and  the  reason  is  obvious ;  for  the  Romans 
having  been  near  upon  three  hundred  years  among 
us^  where  they  had  four  legions  (before  the  English 
nation  or  langu£\ge  ha^d  any  being)  by  so  long  a  coa- 
lition and  tract  of  time  the  two  nations  must  needs 
copulate  and  mix :  insomuch  that  I  believe  tliere  is 
yet  remaining  in  Wales  many  of  the  Roman  race, 
and  divers  in  Italy  of  the  British.    Among  other  re- 
semblances, one  was  in  their  prosody,  and  vein  of 
versifying  or  rhyming,  which  is  like  our  bards,  who 
hold  agnominations,  and  enforcing  of  consonant  words 
ox  syllables,  one  upon  the  other,  to  be  the  greatest 
elegance.    As  'for  example,  in  Welsh,  TewgviSf  todyr^ 
ris  tyW  derrin,  gwiUt,  &c.  so  have  I  seen  divers  old 
rhymes  in  Italian  running  so :  Donne,  0  danno  chefelo 
affrofdo :  Imelva  salvo  a  me :  Fin  caro  cuorcy  &c. 

Being  lately  in  Rome,  among  other  pasquils,  I  met 
with  one  that  was  against  the  Scots  ;  though  it  had 
Eome  gall  in  it,  yet  it  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  espe- 
(cially  towards  the  conclusion :  so  that  I  think  iff 
king  James  saw  it^^e  would  but  laugh  at  it. 


J^  I  remsmber,  some  years  sinef  there  yn^  a  vepy 
Ikbusive  satire  in  verse  brought  to  our  king  :  and  i^ 
the  passages  were  reading  before  him  he  often  said, 
that  if  there  were  no  more  men  in  England,  the  rogoe 
should  hang  for  it :  at  last,  being  con^  tQ  the  coor* 
chision,  which  w^  (^ft^  ^  bis  railiDg) 

Now  God  preserve  the  king,  the  queen,  the  peers. 
And  grant  the  author  long  ipa^  wear  his  eais ; 

t 
I 

this  pleased  his  majesty  so  well  that  he  broke  into  a 
laughter,  and  said,  JBy  mi/  soul  iso  thou  sfudi  for  me ; 
thou  art  a  bitter,  but  thou  art  a  witty  knave. 

"When  you  write  to  Monmouthshire,  J  pray,  send 
my  respects  to  my  tutor,  master  Moor  Fortune,  and 
my  service  to  sir  Charles  Williams :  and  according 
to  th^t  gelation  which  is  betwixt  us  at  Oxford, 

I  rest 
Your  constant  son  to  serve  you, 
Oct.  8,  j621.  J.  H. 


'mmm 


To  my  honoured  Friend  and  Father  Mr,  B.  Johnson* 

Father  Ben, 

Being  lately  in  France,  and  returning  in  a  coach 
from  Paris  to  Rouen,  I  lighted  upon  the  society  of  2^ 
knowing  gentleman,  who  related  to  me  a  choice  story, 


vbicb  pfrkdvanture  yoti  may  make  tte' of  in  fmtt 

M^ay. 

Some  hundred  and  odd  years  since,  there  was  m 
France  one  captain  Coney,  a  gallant  gentleman  of 
ancient  extraction,  and  keeper  of'  Coucy  Castle^ 
which  is  yet  stctnding,  and  in  good  repair.  He  feH 
in  love  with  a  young  gentlewoman,  and  courted  her 
for  his  wile ;  there  was  reciprocal  love  between  tben^ 
but  her  parents  understanding  of  it,  by  way  of  pre- 
vention, they  shuffl^  up  a  forced  match  'twixt  her 
lind  one  monsieur  Fayel,  who  was  a  great  heir. 
Captain  Coucy  hereupon  quitted  France  in  greal 
discontent,  end  went  to  the  wars  in  Hungary  against 
the  Turk,  where  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  not  far 
from  Buda.  Being  carried  to  his  ibdging,  he  lan;< 
guished  some  days  ;  but  a  little  Jbefore  his  death  he 
spoke  to  an  ancient  servant  of  his,  that  he  had 
many  proofs  of  his  fidelity  and  truth,  but  now  h% 
bad  a  great  business  to  intrust  him  with,  which  hf 
conjured  him  by  all  means  to  do ;  which  was,  that 
after  his  death  he  should  get  his  body  to  be  opened^ 
and  then  to  take  his  heart  out  of  his  breast,  and  put 
it  in  an  earthen  pot  to  be  baked  to  powder ;  then  ta 
put  the  powder  into  a  handsobie  box,  with  that 
bracelet  of  hair  he  had  worn  long  about  his  lef^ 
wrist,  which  was  a  lock  of  mademoiselie  Fayel's 
}iair^  and  put  it  among  the  powder^  together  with  II 
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Utile  nott  be  had  written  with  his  own  blood  Jto.  her? 
and  after  he  had  given  him  the  rites  of  burial,  to 
make  all  the  speed  he  could  to  France,  and  deliver 
the  said  box  to  mademoiselle  FayeL    The  old  serr 
vaat  did  as  his  master  had  commanded,  him,  and  so 
went  to  France;  and  coming  one  day  to  monsieur 
Fayel's  house,  he  suddenly  met  him  with  one  of  bis 
servants,  and  examined  him,  because  he  knew  he 
was  captain  Coucy*s  servant ;  and  finding  him  timor- 
ous, and  faultering  in  his  speech,  he  searched  him 
and  fomid  the  said  box  in  his  pocket,  with  the  note 
which  expressed  what  was  therein :  he  dismissed  the 
l>earer,  with  menaces  that  he  should  come  no  more 
neap  his  house.     Monsieur  Fay  el  going  in,  sent  for 
his  cook,  and  delivered  him  the  powder,  charging 
him  to  make  a  little  well-relished  dish  of  it,  without 
losing  a  jot  of  it,  for  it  was  a  very  costly  thing;  and 
•commanded  him  to  bring  it  in  himself,  after  the  last 
course  at  supper.    The  cook  bringing  in  the  dish  ac- 
cordingly, monsieur  Fayel  commanded  all  to  avoid 
the  room ;  and  began  a  serious  discourse  with  his 
wife ;  however,   since  he  had  married  her  he   ob- 
served she  was  always  melancholy,  and  feared   she 
was  inclining  to  a  consumption,   therefore  he  had 
provided  her  a  very  precious  cordial,  which  he  was 
well  assured  would  cure  her :  thereupon  he  made  her 
eat  up  the  whole  dish ;  and  afterwards  much  inx- 
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portuniug  him  to  know  what  it  was,  he  told  her  at 
last,  she  had  eaten  Coucy*s  heart,  and  so  drew  the 
box  out  of  his  pocket,  and  shewed  her  the  note,  and 
the  bracelet.  In  a  sudden  exultation  of  joy,  she 
with  a  far-fetched  sigh,  said,  I'his  is  a  precious  cordial 
indeed ;  and  so  licked  the  dish,  saying,  It  is  so  pre^ 
ckms  that  'tis  pity  to  put  ever  any  meat  upon  it.  So  she 
went  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  she  was  found  stone 
dead*. 

This  gentleman  told  me  that  this  sad  story  is  paint- 
ed in  Coucy  Castle,  and  remains  fresh  to  this  day. 

In  my  opinion,  which  veils  to  yours,,  this  is  choice 
and  rich  stuff  for  you  to  put  upon  your  loom,  and 
make  a  curious  web  of. 

I  thank  you  for  the  last  regalo  you  gave  me  at  your 
musawn,  and  for  the  good  company.  I  heard  you 
censured  lately  at  court,  that* you  have  lighted  two 
fold  upon  sir  Inigo,  and  that  you  write  with  a  por- 
cupine's quill  dipt  in  too  much  gall.     Excuse  me 

♦  This  is  a  ftue  story,  and  happened  about  the  year  use.' 
It  is  related  by  Fauchet  at  large,  from  an  old  authentic  French 
Chronicle ;  and  he  then  adds,  Aimifimrent  Us  amours  du  ChaS' 
teUnn  du  dmci  etde  La  dame  de  Fakl. — Regnard  de  Couci  was 
famous  for  his  chansons  and  chivalry,  though  still  more  for 
his  unfortunate  love,  which,  in  the  old  French  Romances,  be- 
came provei^bial.  This  affecting  story  gave  rise  to  an  old  me- 
trical  English  Romance,  entitled  "  The  Knight  of  Courtesy," 
apd  was  woven  in  tapestry  in  Coucy  Castle  in  France. 
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that  I  am  8<y  frw  with  you ;  it  is  bec^uise  I  an^in  no 
c<nnau>ii  way  of  friendship,  v 

Yours,  \ 

Westminster,  May  3,  1655.  J.  H. 


To  Dr,  Dvppa,   L.  B.  of  CMckester,  his  Highnes^9 

Tutor  at  St.  Jameses, 

My  Lord, 

It  is  a  well-becoming  and  very  worthy  work  you 
are  about,  not  to  suffer  Mr,  Ben  Jonson  to  go 
silently  to  his  grave,  or  rot  so  suddenly :  being  newly 
come  to  town,  and  understanding  that  your  Jonso^ 
nus  Verbius  was  in  the  press,  upon  the  solicitation  of 
sir  Thomas  Hawkins^  I  suddenly  fell-  upon  the  en- 
suing decastich,  which,  if  your  lordship  please,  may 
have  room  among  the  rest. 

l/pon  my  honoured  Friend  and  Father;  Mr.  Ben  Jonson, 

And  is  thy  glass  run  out,  is  that  oil  spent 
Which  light  tq  such  strong  sinewy  labours  lent  ? 
Well,  Ben,  I  now  perceive  that  all  the  nine, 
Tho*  they  their  utmost  forces  should  combine. 
Cannot  pilevail  'gainst  Night's  three  Daughters,  but 
One  still  must  spin,  one  wind,  the  other  cut. 


Yet  in  despite  of  distaff,  clue,  and  knife, 
Thou  in  thy  strenuous  lines  hast  got  a  light. 
Which  like  thy  hays  shall  flourish  ev'ry  age. 
While  sock  or  huskin  shall  attend  the  stage. 

Sic   Fo^icUUXfur— HOELLUS, 

So  I  rest,  with  many  devoted  respects  to  your  lord- 
ship, as  being  '^ 

Your  veiy  humble  servitor, 

London,  May  1,  l636.  J.  H. 
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HJRRINGTON. 


James  Harrington,  descended  of  an  aa-' 
cient  and  noble  family  in  Rutlandshire^  was 
born  in  l6ll.  He  entered  in  1629  gentleman 
commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  became  pupil  to  the  famous  Dr.  Chilling- 
worth.  After  quitting  college,  he  in  a  short 
time  departed  on  his  travels,  first  visiting  Hol- 
land, at  that  time  the  principal  school  of  mar- 
tial discipline,  and  (what  was  still  more  interest- 
ing to  him)  a  country  flourishing  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  liberty  she  had  lately  wrested 
from  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  Here  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  politics  :  for  he  had  been 
often  heard  to  say,  that  before  he  left  England, 
he  knew  no  more  of  monarchy,  anarchy,  aris- 
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tocracy,  democrary^  oligarchy^  or  the  like^  than 
as  hard  words,  of  which  he  learnt  the  signifi- 
cation in  his  dictionary.  For  some  months, 
he  enlisted  himself  in  the  regiment  of  lord 
Craven,  and  of  sir  Robert  Stone ;  and  being 
much  at  the  Hague,  was  introduced  at  the 
court  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  that  of  the 
queen  of  Bohemia,  then  a  fugitive  in  Holland. 
He  had  an  opportunity  also  of  ^laking  an  ex* 
cursion  to  Denmark. 

On  leaving  Holland,  he  pursued  his  rout 
through  Flanders,  to  France  and  Italy;  and 
on  his  return  to  England,  was  admitted  by  the 
king  one  of  his  privy  chamber  extraordinary* 
During  his  stay  in  Italy,  he  furaished  himself 
with  all  the  books  in  the  Italian  language^ 
which  treated  of  the  subject  of  politics. 
.  When  Charles  I.  was  brought  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose,  from 
^Newcastle  nearer  to  London,  Harrington  was 
nominated  to  wait  on  his  majesty,  as  a  person 
known  to  him  before,  and  connected  with  i^o 
faction.      The     proposal    was    accepted    by 
Charles,  and  he  was  niade  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber ;   an  office  he  afterwards  lost,  be- 
cause he. refused  to  take  an  oath,  either  that  he 
would  npt  assist  or  conceal  the  king's  escape. 


Thongh  Harrington  had  too  mnch  hoiiiestjr 
and  strength  of  character  to  disguise  his  prin* 
ciples,  even  to  the  king,  it  .appears  that  Charles 
bad  great  affection  for  him^  and  reposed  in 
him  an  entire  confidence.  Harrington  attend** 
«d  him  on  the  scaffold^  -where  he  received  a 
token  of  his  regard. 

After  the  king's  death,  he  was  observed  to 
confine  himself  much  to  his  studj,  a  circum* 
stance  which  his  friends  attributed  to  melan* 
choly  or  discontent.  Harrington^  however, 
soon  convinced  them  of  their  mistake,  by  ex* 
hibiting  a  copy  of  his  Oceana.  The  observa- 
tions,  too,  with  which  he  accompanied  this 
evidence  of  his  laudable  occupation,  are  highly 
deserving  of  attention.  He  observed,  that 
ever  since  he  began  to  examine  things  se- 
riously, he  had  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  civil  government,  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind 5  that  he  had  succeeded  at  least  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  being  convinced  that  no  go- 
vernment is  of  so  accidental  or  arbitrary  an 
institution,  as  people  are  wont  to  imagine, 
there  being  in  societies  natural  causes  produc- 
ing their  necessary  effects,  as  well  as  in  the 
earth  or  in  the  air.    Hence  (says  he)  the  trou- 
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\Aen  of  th^  times  are  not  to  be  attribated  whoHy 
to  wilfuhiess  or  Aictioiir— neither  to  the  mis^ 
government  of  the  priace  not  the  stubborn- 
ness  of  the  people ;  but  to  a  change  in  the 
balance  of  property^  which  since  Henry  the 
Seventh's  time  has  been  daily  falling  into  the 
scale  of  the  commons^  from  that  of  die, king 
imd  the  lords. 

This  is  a  distinct  statement  of  the  principle 
(which  is  developed  in  his  work)  that  '^  £m« 
pire  follows  the  balance  of  property"— a  prin- 
ciple of  fundamental  importance  in  politics, 
and  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Harrington.  Ever  intent  upon  giving  cur« 
rency  to  his  principles,  he  was  member  of  a 
club  caUed  the  Rota,  which  met  in  the  even-*' 
ing  in  New  Palace  Yard,  Westminster>  where 
he  delivered  discourses  on  topics  connected 
with  his  particular  system  of  politics. 

After  the  restoration,  Harrington  was  visited^ 
among  others,  by  a  noted  royalist,  probably 
with  an  insidious  design^  who  solicited  him  to 
draw  up  instructions  for  the  king,  by  which  he 
might  be  enabled  to  govern,  with  satisfaction 
to  the  people  and  safety  to  himself.  This  was 
pei-formed  i  but  the  spirit  of  these  instructions 

VOL.  III.  s 


iV  aceevded  wkh  the  seUish  views  ^  wu^mf 
the  courtiers  ^  and  on  the  28th  of  Dieccmber^ 
l€6l^  he  was  sei^sed  pursuant  to  an  order  from 
kismttjesty^by  sir  William  Poultney  and  others 
ft>r  treasonable  designs  and  practices^  tod  coni^ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  H6  was  afterwards  «3f-^ 
iauD^ined  concerning  a  plot  he  was  said  to  have 
contrived  against  his  majesty's  person  and  go^- 
vetnment ;  but  no  proof  appearing  against  him^ 
he  was  ultimately  released.    He  died  in  1677* 

The  Qreaiia  (by  which  England- is  designated) 
u  a  political  Romance^  divided  into  four  parts. 
1.  The  Prdiminaries^  shewins;  the  principles 
of  government,  2.  The  Council  of  Legisla- 
tors^ shewing  the  alt  of  making  a  common- 
wealth. 3,  The  Model  of  the  Gomn«)nwealtb 
of  Oceana,  shewing  the  effect  of  such  an  art. 
4.  The  Corollary,  shewing  some  consequences 
of  such  a  government. 

In  the  following  passages  we  have  a  state- 
aient  of  his  general  principles. 

There  is  a  common  right  law  of  Aattire,  or  interest 
«f  the  whole ;  which  is  more  excellent,  and  so  ac- 
knowledged to  be  by  the  agents  themselves,  than  the 
right  or  ii^terest  of  the  parts  only.^    '^  Wherefore^ 


thty^jfli  it  fo$f  be  trafy^  said,  thdt  tb«  Cf«atiirer.aftf 
tiatdraHy  csarrM  forth  Id  Ihw  proper  utilitipt  or  pnA 
fit,  ^at  dught  not  to  be  taken  ifi  too  general  4 
^ns^;  ceemg  divers  of  tbem  abstain  freto  ihtit 
tvm  profit,  oither  in  regard  of  tiiose  of  tk^  sant 
kind,  or  at  least  of  their  young*,'* 

Mankind  then  tnust  either  be  le3s  Just  than  thk 
treature,  or  acknowledge  also  his  commoR  interest 
to  b^  common  right.  And  if  reason  be  nothing  ds# 
but  int^est,  and  the  interest  of  mankind  be  tU 
tight  interest,  then  the  reason  of  mankind  inust  be 
right  reasoih  Now  compnt*  i«rell;  for  if  the  int^rerfl 
of  pbpulaf  goverhmeni  ^ome  iiai  ii'earest  tti  the  'Hs^ 
terest  of  mailkind)  then  the  lieasoki  of  pfopiiki^  gcU 
vfemmelit  must  conle  the  nearest  to  rigfit  recttou'. 

JBut  it  may  be  said,  that  ^bt  diffiiitilty  remains  y«t  y 
Ibr  be  the  interest  of  popdi^  goveritoeht  'ngM 
reason,  a  man  does  not  look  ilpon  t^efidota  as  it  it 
fight  or  wrong  in  itself,  bttt  as  it  makes  for  him  «r 
against  him.  Wherefore,  unless  yon  can  show  suck 
orders  of  a  government,  as  tike  those  of  God  in  tm,^ 
tare,  shall  be  able  to  constrain  this  or  that  dreatm^ 
to  shake  oflf  that  inclination  whii:;h  is  more  peculiar 
to  it,  and  take  np  that  which  regards  the  coinmonf 
good  or  interest ;  all  this  is  to  no  more  eiid,  than  Uif 
persuade  ev«ry  man'  in  a  popular  government  not  t» 
urvt  iihnself  of  that  which  he  desires  most)  but  Id 

•  Grotius* 
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be  mannerly  at  the  public  table,  and  give  the  best 
from  bimsdf  to  decency  and  the  common  interest; 
^ut  that  such  orders  may  be  established^  as  may^ 
nayi  must  give  the  upper  hand  in  all  c^es  to  com* 
mon  rig^t  or  interest,  notwithstanding  the  nearness 
of  that  which  sticks  to  every  man  in  private,  and 
this  in  a  way  of  equal  certainty  and  facility^  is 
known  even  to  girls,  being  no  other  than  those  that 
MXh  of  common  practice  with  them  in  divert  cases. 
For  example,  two  of  them  have  a  cake  yet  undi« 
▼ided,  whkh  was  given  between  them :  that  each  of 
Aem  therefore  may  have  that  which  is  due,  divide, 
aeys  one  to  the  otlier,  and  I  will  chuse;  or  let  me 
divide,  and  you  shall  chuse.   if  this  be  but  once 
agreed  upon*,  it  is  enough  ;  for  the  divident,  dividing 
unequally,  loses,  in  regard  that  the  other  takes  the 
better  half;  wherefore  she  divides  equally,  and  so 
both  have  right.     O  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  of 
God !  and  yet  by  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
has  he  set  forth  his  strength ;  that  which  great  phi- 
losophers are  disputing  upon  in  vain,  is  brought  to 
light  by  two  harmless  girls,  even  the  whole  mystery 
of  a  commoQwealtb,  which  lies  only  in  dividing  and 
chusing.     Nor  has  G(  d  (if  his  works  in  nature  be 
understood)  left  so  much  to  mankind  to  dispute  upon, 
as  who  shall  divide  and  who  shall  choose,  but  distri* 
bttted  them  for  ever  into  ¥ivo  orders,  whereof  the 


4me  liaii  the  Batumi  right  of  dividing,  and  the  othe^ 
of  chusing.    For  example :  ; 

The  Orders  rf  Papular  Gffcer/wient  in  Nature. 

A  commonwealth  is  but  a  civil  society  of  men-t 
kt  us  take  any  iiaraher  of  men  (as  twenty)  and  imme* 
diately  make  a  commonwealth.  Twenty  men  (if  they 
be  not  all  idiots,  perhaps  if  they  be)  can  never  come 
80  together^  but  there  will  be  such  a  difierence  ia 
them,  that  about,  a  third  will  be  wiser,  or  at  kdei 
less  foolish,  than  the  rest;  these- u;^  acquaintattcep 
though  it  be  but  small,  will  be  discovered,  and  (ai 
stags  that  have  the  largest  heads)  lead  the  herd: 
for  while  the  six  discoursing  and  arguing  one  with 
aiiother,  shew  the  eminence^'of  their  parts,  the  fotnr« 
teen  discover  things  that  they  never  thought  on; 
or  are  cleared  in  divers  truths  which  had  formerly 
perplexed  them.  Wherefore  in  matter  of  eommou 
concernment,  difficulty,  or  danger,  they  hang  opoi( 
their  lips  as  children  upon  their  fathers ;  and  the  'm* 
flaence  thus  acquired  by  the  six,  the  eminence  oft 
whose  parts  is  found  to  be  a  stay  and  comfort  tp  thtf 
fourteen,  is  (authorikK  pairufn)  the  authority  of  the^ 
fathers.  Wherefore  this  can  be  no  other  than  a  na* 
tural  ariatocracy,.  cbAisad  by  God  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  mankind,  to  this  end  and  purpose  y 
and  thexefoire  svich  sia  thf  people  have  not  o^ly  a  n9n^ 
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tural  burt  a  'positive  obligation  to  ma]ce  tis»  ctf"  •» 
their  guides,  as  where  thf  ]>eople  of  Israel  are  cpni^ 
manded  to  take  wise  men^  and  understanding,  and 
known  among  their  tribes,  to  be  made  mle^  over 
them.  (Deuft.  i.  13.)  The  six  then  approved  of,  aa 
\t^  the  present  case^  are  the  senate,  not  by  bertditiay 
sight,  in  regard  of  the  greatness  of  their  estates  only^ 
(which  Y^ould  tend  to  such  power  as  might  fotce  09 
^raw  the  people)  but  by  election  foi^  their  exceQe^t 

parts,  which  tends  to  the  advancement  of  the  inn 

.1 

io^ce  of  their  virtue  or  authority  that  leads  th» 
people.  Wherefore  the  office  of  the  senate  is  not  tQ 
(e  commanders,  but  counsellors  of  th6  people;  and 
that  which  is  proper  to  counsellors  is  first  to  debate,^ 
and  afterward  to  give  advice  in  the  business  where-i 
^on  they  have  debated ;  whence  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  are  never  laws,  nor  so  (^semtds  consulta)  called: 
and  these  being  maturely  framed,  it  is  their  duty 
(Jerre  ad  populum)  to  propose  the  case  to  the  people^ 
lYherefore  the  senate  is  no  more  than  thfe  debate  of 
Hie  commonwealth.  But  to  debate,  is  to  discern  or 
|»ut  a  difference  between  things  that*  being  alike,  are 
aot  the  same ;  or  it  is  separating  and  weighing  tbia 
leason  against  that,  and  that  reason  again;»t  this  i 
which  is  dividing. 

The  senate  having  then  divided,  who  shall  chu8e^ 
Ask  the  girls :  for  if  she  that  divided  must  hava 
%im^  9l»Qx  it  ha4  beev^  little  woxse  ioi  the  otbei?  Uk 


^se  sfhe  bad  uot  divided  at  all,  but  kept  the  wbola 
cake  to  herself,  in  regard  that  beiog  to  chose  too  she 
<iivided  accordisgly.  Wherefore,  if  the  senate  have' 
any  farther  power  than  to  divide,  the  eoramon» 
wealth  can  never  be  equaL  But  ia  a  commonwealth 
•eonaisting  of  a  single  council,  there  is  no  other  to. 
choose  than  that  which  divided ;  whence  it  is  Uuit 
such  a  council  fails  not  to  scramble,  that  it,  to  be 
factious,  there  being  no  other  dividing  of  the  cake  ia 
that  case  but  among  Uiemselves. 

Nor  is  there  any  remedy  but  to  have  anothet 
council  to  chuse«  The  wisdom  of  the  few  may  be 
the  light  of  mankind ;  but  the  interest  of  the  few  it 
iiot  the  profit  of  mankind,  nor  of  a  common  weal  th« 
Wherefore,  seeing  we  have  granted  interest  to  bt 
reason,  they  must  not  chuse  lest  it  put  out  their 
light.  But  as  the  council  dividing  consists  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  commonwealth,  so  the  assembly  ot 
council  chusing  should  consist  of  the  interest  of  tkm 

4  ■ 

commonwealth;  as  the  wisdom  of  the  eommna* 
wealth  is  in  the  aristocracy,  so  the  interest  of  the 
commonwealth  is  in  the  whole  body  of  the  peoplei 
And  whereas  this,  in  case  the  commonwealth  coii» 
sist  of  a  whole  nation^  is  too  unwieldy  a  body  to  ba 
assembled,  this  council  ia  to  consist  of  such  ja  re* 
IBiresentative  as  may  be  equal,  and  so  constituted  at 
(j^an  never  contract  any  other  interest  than  that  gf 
|Ae  Mfholie  p^ple  i  the  manner  whereof,  being  suck 
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M  is  best  shewn  fay  exemplificatioo,  I  remit  la  iim 
nodei.  But  in  the  present  case,  the  six  dividuigii 
Slid  the  fourteen  chusing,  must  of  Qecessiiy  tf^ftirt 
the  whole  interest  of  the  twenty, 
/.  Dividing  and  chusing,  in  the  language  of  a  comf 
HK>nwealth,  is  debating  and  resolving }  and  what^fH 
ever- upon  debate  of  the  senates  is  proposed  to  ihm 
people,  and  resolved  by  them,  is  enacted  ^atiikmiMe 
fotrum  et  jtueu  populi)  by  the  authority  of  the  £m 
thers,  and  by  the  power  of  the  people,  which  coot 
cuiring,makealaw. 

•i.But  the  law  hung  made,  says  Leviathan,  ishii 
words  and  paptVy  xMioui  the  kand&  and  aeordt  of  men.; 
wherefore  as  those  two  orders  of  a  commop wealth, 
namely,  the  senate  and  the  people,  ^e  legislative,  so 
of  necessity  there  must  be  a  third  to  be  executive  of 
the  laws  made,  and  this  is  the  magistracy ;  in  which 
order,  with  the  rest  being  up  by  art,  the  common- 
wealth consists  of  the  $enate  proposing,  the  people  rer 
iohikg,  and  the  magistracy  executing:  whereby  par-r 
taking  of  the  aristocracy,  as  in  the  senate  ;  of  the  c^- 
mocracy,  as  in  the  people  ;  and  of  monaixhy,  as  in  the 
magistracy,  it  is  complete.  Now  there  being  no 
4^her  commonwealth  but  thi^  in  art  or  nature,  it  is 
flO  wonder  if  Machiavel  has  shewed  us  that  the  an? 
eients  held  this  only  to  be  good ;  but  it  seems  strange 
to  me  that  they  should  hold  that  there  could  be  any 
pibe^ :  for  if  there  he  such  a  t^ing  as  pure  uxoe 


wnchjy  yet  that  thcrt  should  be  such  a  out  «s  ptsxm 
arittocrftcy,  or  pure  democnu^,  is  not  in  my  imdtiv 
standing,  fiat  the  magistracy^  both  in  number  and: 
function,  is  different  in  different  commonwealths.' 
I^everthdess,  there  is  one  condition  of  it  that  must 
be  the  same  in  every  one,  or  it  dissolves  the  commoft^ 
wealth  where  it  is  wanting.  And  this  is.no  kss  thatt 
that  as  the  hand  of,  the  magistrate  is  the  exeeutiva 
power  of  the  law,  so  the  head  of  the  magistimte  ia 
answerable  to  the  people,  that  his  execution  be  bca 
cording  to  the  law ;  by  which  Leviathan  may  sae^ 
that  the  hand  or  sword  that  executes  the  li^w  it  itt 
itff  and  not  ;^bove  ^t, 

Th^D  ^f^er  toughing  s]ight1y  oi^  th^  sev^ra} 
commonwealths  of  Israel^  Ath^ei^s^  Lacedemon^ 
Cd.rthagejf  Kome^  Venic^j  S.\irita:erl^d^  9^4 
£(olland^  ouf  autl^or  p^qceeds  \ 

■•       ■  ,  » • 

.But  that  we  m^  observe  a  little  father  hpi^  tba 
ibe&then  politiciians  have  y^ritten,  pot  only  out  o^  n^t 
iare*  but  as  it  were  out  of  Scripture :  As  in  the :  con^ 
m^wealth  of  Israel,  God  is  said  to  h^vs  bee^king-j 
f o  the  cpmmonwe^th  where  the  law  is  king,  is^  said 
^y  AristQ.tle  to  be  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  wbeii 
'  Jk>y. the  lusts  or  passions  of  men  a  power  is  set^bovc 
4jm^  o|.)lif  4^w  <ienYin|.iir^  r^a^oi^  5|[bisl^.i%  ttt^ 
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dietatrofCkKl,  Ood  m  that  sense  is  rejected  w  de«» 
fmtdf  thdX  be  sfaoald  not  reign,  over  them,  aa  be  Mra* 
ia  Jsradl.  Aad  yet  JLeviathaA  will  have  it^  thiMi 
'Sby  reading  <^  these  Greek  and  Latin  (he  might  as 
'Vi^.  in  Jthis  sense  <havft  said  Hebrew)  authors^  jonng 
Rien,  and-  all  others  that  are  unprovided  of  the  a&ti« 
dote  of  solid  reason,  receiving  a  strong  and  delighi* 
&1  impression  of  the  great  exploits  of  war  atdiuevtcl 
hy  the  conductors  of  their  armies^  receive  withal  ^ 
j^easing  idea^f  all  they  havedon^  besides :  andin^ 
gint  their  great  prosperity  not  to  have  proceed^  fron» 
the  ^emulation  x>f  particular  men,  but  from  the  Wf 
tne  of  their  popular  form  of  government  (  not  xonsi* 
derlng  the  frequent  seditions  and  civil  wars  pror 
duced  by  the  imperfection  of  their  polity."  Where 
first,  the  blame  he  lays  to  the  heathen  authors  is  in 
his  sense  laid  to  the  Scripture ;  and  whereas  he  holds 
tiiem  to  be  young  men,  or  men  of  no  antidote,  that 
are  of  like  opinions,  it  should  seem  that  Macbiaveh 
the  sole  retriever  of  this  ancient  prudence,  is  to  his 
tolid  reason  a  beardless  boy  that  has  newly  read 
^vy.  And  how  solid  his  reason  is  may  appear, 
where  he  grants  the  great  prosperity  of  ancient  com** 
pionwealthS)  which  is  to  give  up  the  controversy, 
l^or  such  aq  effect  must  have  some  adequate  cause  s 
which  to  civade,  he  insinuates  that  it  was  nothing 
else  but  the  emulation  of  particular  men :  as  if  s« 
|reat  an  emdatien  eoik(d  h^ne  been  generated  withr* 
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«lit  ts  gre^  virtof ;  so  great  virtue  wtthcmt  tbi  best 
education ;  tiie  best  education  ^vithout  tbebiest  }mwt% 
or  the  beet  laws  any  otlierwise  than  by  theeicc^ 
lency  of  their  polity* 

But  if  soiDe  <^  these  commonwealths;  as  being  last 
perfect  in  their  peflity  than  others,  have  been  mora 
leditions^  it  is  not  more  an  argument  of  the  infirmity 
«f  this  cor  that  oommonwealth  in  particular,  than  of 
tibe*  excellency  of  that  kind  of  pdity  in  general^ 
which  if  they  that  have  not  altogether  reached 
aeverttieless  bad  greater  prosperity,  what  would  befi^ 
ihem  that shbuld  rench?  •    - 

'  la  answer  to  which  question  let  me  invite  Levi^* 
than,  who  in  all  other  goveinments  gives  the  advan^ 
tage  to  monardiy  for  perfection,  to  a  better  disqaisv 
tion  of  it  by  these  three  assertions. 

The  first,  th<it  the  perfection  of  governmc^itt  lies 
tpon  such  a  Ubration  in  the  frame  of  it,  that  no  msm 
or  men  in  or  under  it  can  have  the  interest ;  or  hav^ 
iug  the  interest^  can  have  the  power  to  disturb  it 
Isith  sedition. 

The  second,  that  monarchy,  reaching  the  perfec* 
tion  of  the  kind^  reaches  nut  to  the  perfection  of 
government;  but  must  h&ve  soine  dangerous  flaw 
in  it. 

The  third,  that  popular  government,  reaching  tha 
^ifection  of  the  kind,  reaches  the  perfection  of  go* 

mrmmi^  a«l  ]iai  no  flaw  ia  H«  -  - 
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"  -  Tlie  first  lusertion  requires  no  proof.  For  the 
proof  of  the  second,  monarcbyy  as  has  been  shewDi 
is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  hy  arms,  the  other  by  a  no- 
bility;  and  th^  is  no  other  kind  in  «rt  or  nature: 
for  if  there  have-  been  anciently  some  governments 
caIUd'Kitigd6ms,4$  one  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  and 
ttiother  of  the^Vi^iidals  in  Africa,  where  the  king 
fftiled  Without  a*^krObility,  and  by  a  council  of  the  peo- 
pie  ^ly^' it  ifi  expressly  said  by  the  authors  that 
mention  them,  that  the  kings  were  but  the  captains, 
and  that  the  people  not  only  gave  them  laws,  hot  de- 
posed them  as  often  as  they  pleased.  Nor  is  it  pov 
Bible  in  reason  that  it  should  be  otherwise  in  like 
'^lb^\  'therefore  these  were  either  no  monarchies, 
or  h^diiijgiretkter  flaws  in  them  than  any  other. 

But>j^r  a  monarchy  by  arms,  as  that  of  the  Turk, 
(whicfi  of  all  mipdels  that  ever  were,  comes  up  to  the 
perfection  of  the  kind)  it  is  not  in  the  wit  or  power 
of  miff  tb  cure  it  of  that  dangerous  flaw,  that  the  no- 
bility had  frequctnt  interest  and  perpetual  power,  by 
their  retainers  land  tenants,  to  raise  sedition ;  and 
(whereas  the  Janiearies  occasion  this  kind  of  cala* 
mity  no  sooner  than  th^y  make  an  end  of  it)  to  levy 
a  lasting  war,  to  |he  vast  effusion  of  blood,  and  that 
even  upon  occabions  wher^^in  the  people,  but  for  their 
dependence  upon  their  lords,  had  no  concernment, 
as  in- the  feud  of  the  red  and  white.  The  like  has 
l^eeii  freouent  in  Spain,  France,  Germany,  ^4  Dthei' 
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monardiies.of  this  kiod;  whesefore  monarebj  by  ft 
iiobility  is  no  perfect  goverumeQt. 

For  the  proof  of  the  third  {lA^^tipn;  Leviathaa 
yields  it  to  me^  that  there  is  no  commonwealth  bat 
monarchical  or  popular :  wherefore  if  no  monarchy 
be  a  perfect  government,  then  cither  there  i%  iic^  pei« 
feet  government,  or  it  must  be  popular :  for  which 
kind  of  constitution  1  have  something  more  to  say^ 
than  Leviathan  has  said,  or  ever  will  be  able  to  say 
for  monarchy.    As, 

First,  that  it  is  the  government  that  was  never  con** 
quered  by  any  monarch,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
world  to  this  day:  for  if  the  commonwealths  of  Greece 
came  under  the  yoke  of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  they 
were  first  broken  by  themselves. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  the  government  that  has  fire* 
quently  led  mighty  monarchs  in  triumph. 

Thirdly,  that  it  is  the  government,  which,  if  it  has 
been  seditious,  it  has  not  been  so  froma)iy  imperfec* 
lion  in  the  kind,  but  in  the  particular  constitution ; 
which,  wherever  the  like  has  happened,  must  have 
been  inequal. 

Fourthly,  thai  it  is  the  government,  which,  if  it 
has  been  any  thing  near  equal,  was  never  seditious  ; 
or  let  him  shew  me  what  sedition  has  happened~in 
Lacedemon  or  Venice. 

Fifthly,  that  it  is  the  government,  which,  attaint- 
ing to  perfect  equality,  has  such  a  libration  in  Hit 


frtLcae.of  it»  Hbtt  no  ihatn  Imng  c&n  shew  ivhidll  '^kltf 
any  man  or  men, 'in  or  nnfil^r  it,  can  ct>ntraxrt  anrf 
toch  intfreistor  power  as  thtskild  be  aUe  to  idifttnrb 
the  commonwealth  with  sedition ;  wherefore  an  oqtotl 
comitionwealth  is  that  otily  which  is  without  flaW| 
and  contains  in  it  the  full  t>erfection  of  goverlimenti 


,  It  appears,  however,  that  Harrington^s  is 
iiot  a  commonwealth  to  the  exclusion  of  mo 
hility  I  for  a  little  farther  on,  he  says : 

It  will  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  speak  a  word 
to  such  as  go  about  to  insinuate  to  the  nobility  or 
gentry  a  fear  of  the  people,  or  to  the  people  a  fear  of 
the  nobility  or  gentry,  as  if  their  interests  were  de- 
structive to  each  other ;  when  indeed  an  army  may 
as  well  consist  of  soldiers  without  officerSj  or  of  offi- 
cers without  soldiers^  as  a  commonwealth  (especially 
such  a  one  as  is  capable  of  greatness)  of  a  people 
without  a  gentry,  or  of  a  gentry  without  a  people* 
\Vherefore  this  (though  not  always  so  intended,  as 
may  appear  by  Machiavel,  who  else  would  be  guilty) 
is  a  pernicious  error*  There  is  something  first  in 
the  making  of  a  commonwealth;  then  in  the  govern- 
ing of  it ;  and  last  of  all,  in  the  leading  of  its  armies  j 
Which  (though  there  be  great  divines,  great' lawyers^ 
great  men  in  all  professions)  seems  to  be  peculiar 
only  to  the  genius  of  a  gentleman. 


.  I  »hs31  give  one  short  extract  more  from  thh 
intelligent  writer.  When  the  lord  Archon  had 
completely  organized  the  commonwealth  of 
Oceatuty  he  abdicated  the  magistracy.  The 
following  remarks  appear  to  be  founded  in  deep 
political  wisdom. 

The  senate,  as  struck  with  astonishment,  continu- 
ing silent ;  men  upon  so  sudden  an  accident  being  al-< 
together  unprovided  of  what  to  say,  till  the  Archon 
withdrawing,  and  being  almost  at  the  door,  divers  of 
the  knights  flew  from  their  places,  offering  as  it  were 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  while  he  escaping  left 
^e  senate  with  the  tears  in  their  eyes,  as  children 
that  had  lost  their  father ;  and  to  rid  himself  of  all 
fertfaer  importunity,  retired  to  a  country  house  of  his, 
being  remote  and  very  private,  insomuch  that  no 
man  could  tell  for  sotpe  time  what  was  become  of 
l^im.  Thus  the  law-maker  happened  to  be  the  first 
•bject  and  reflection  of  the  law  mader  for  as  liberty 
•f  all  things  is  the  most  welcome  to  a  people,  so  is 
there  nothing  more  abhorrent  from  their  nature  than 
m^atitnde.  We,  accusing  the  Roman  people  of  this 
erime  against  some  of  their  greatest  benefactors,  as 
Camillus,  heap  mistake  upon  mistake ;  for  being  not 
80^  competent  judges  of  what  belongs  to  liberty  as 
they  were,  we  take  upon  us  to  be  more  competent 
judges  of  virtue.    And  whereas  virtue^  for  being  a 
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Tulgar  thitig  among  them^  was  of  no  less  rate  tHan 
jewels  are  with,  such  as  wear  the  most ;  we  are  seU** 
ing  this  precious  stbne^  which  we  have  ignorantly 
raked  out  of  the  Roman  ruins,  at  such  a  rate  as  the 
Switeers  did  that  which  they  took  in  the  baggage  of 
Charles  of  Burgundy.  For  that  Camillus  had  stood 
more  firm  against  the  ruin  of  Rome,  than  her  capitol, 
was  acknowledged;. but  on  the  other  side,  that  he 
stood  as  firm  for  the  patricians  against  the  liberty  of 
the.people^  was  as  plain :  wherefore  he  never  wipted 
those  of  the  people  that  would  die 'at  his  foot  in  the 
field,  nor  that  would  withstand  him '  to  his  beard  in 
the  city. «  An  example  in  which  they  that  think  Ca^ 
inillus  had  wrong,  neither  do  themsdves  right  nor 
the  people  of  Rome;  who  in  this  signify  no  less  than 
that  they  had  a  scorn  of  slavery 'beyond  the  fear  of 
ruin,  which  is  the  height  of  magnanimity.  The  Uko 
might  be  shewn  by  other  examples  objected  against 
this  and  other  popular  governments,  as  in  the  banish- 
ment  of  Aristides  the  Just  from  Athens,  by  the  os- 
tracism, which  first  was  no  punishment,  nor  ever  un- 
derstood for  so  much  as  a  disparagement ;  but  tended  . 
only  to  the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  through 
the  removal  of  a  citizen  (whose  riches  or  power  with 
a  party  was  suspected)  out  of  harm's  way  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  neither  to  the  diminution  of  his 
estate,  or  honour.  And  next,  though  the  virtue  of 
Aristides  might  in  itself  be  unquestioned,  yet  for  him 
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iinder  the  name  of  the  Just,  to  become  universal  um- 
|)ire  of  the  people  in  aU  casfes^  even  to  the  neglect  /)f 
the  legal  Avays  and  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  ap* 
proached  so  much  to  the  prince,  that  the  Athenians; 
doing  Atistides  no  wrong,  did  their  govefhment  no 
more  than  right  ill  removing  him ;  which  therefore 
is  not  so  probable  to  hdve  come  to  pass,  as  Plutarch 
J)resumes,  through  the  envy  of  Themistocles,  seeing 
Aristides  was  far  more  popular  than  Themistocles, 
who  soon  after  took  the  same  walk  upon  a  worie 
occasion* 


The  Oceana  was  dedicated  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well,  who  after  perusing  it,  said,  '^The  gentle- 
man would  like  to  trepan  me  out  of  my  power ; 
but  what  I  have  got  by  the  sword,  I  will  not 
quit  for  a  little  paper  shot/' 

Harrington  was  the  author  of  several  other 
coriipositions,  aH  of  a  political  nature ;  but  as 
the  whole  of  his  works  ha^^e  been  collected  in 
one  volume  4to.  by  Mr.  Toland,  and  are  con- 
sequently accessible  to  most  readers,  it  w^ere 
needless  to  specify  them. 
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CLEIVELJND. 


John  Cl£ITElani>,  pdet  and  royaKst^  was 
born  in  1613^  at  Loughborough^  in  Leicester- 
shire. In  1627^  he  entered  at  Christ^s  College^ 
Cambridge^  where^  in  1631,  be  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts*  About  three  years 
after,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege^ in  the  same  university,  and,  in  1635^,  pro- 
ceeded master  of  arts.  He  was  both  tutor  and 
rhetoric  reader  in  his  college. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  champion  in  verse 
for  the  royal  cause,  in  which  he  exerted  all  his 
influence  and  interest*  He  was  at  length  seized 
at  Norwich,  1655,  as  "  a  person  of  great  abili- 
ties," adverse  and  dangerous  to  the  reigning  go- 
vernment, and  sent  prisoner  to  Yarmouth ;  but 
on  sending  a  humble  petition  to  the  lord  pro- 
tector, he  was  again  set  at  liberty.     He  after- 


#ards  became  member  of  a  club  of  wits  and 
royalists  ia  London^  of  which  Butler^  the  well* 
known  author  of  Hudibras,  was  a  member^ 
He  died  in  l658» 

Cleiveland  is  most  remembered  as  a  witty 
poet;  he  is  mentioned>  in  conjutK:tion  with 
Donne>  by  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley,  as 
being  at  the  head  of  what  he  calls  the  metaphy* 
sical  poets.  His  prose  consists  only  of  two  ot 
three  small  pieces,  of  which  the  most  amusing 
is  the  <^haracter  of  a  Diurnal-maker,  A  part  of 
it  will  furnish  an  adequate  specimen  of  his  man- 
ner ^  it  abounds  in  the  quaintest  wit^  such  as 
distinguishes  his  poetryi.  The  Diumab  were 
news'^papers  of  the  parliament  side^  resembling 
modern  court-gazettes^ 

Tke  Character  of  a  Diumal^maker^ 

A  diunial^itiaker  is  the  sub-almonet  of  history^ 
Qu^eti  Mab's  Register  \  one  whom,  by  the  same  figure 
that  a  north-conntfy  pedlar  is  a  merchatit-n^an,  you 
tiiay  styk  an  author :  it  is  the  like  over>reach  of  ian* 
^UBgCi  where  every  thin  tinder'^loaked'  quack  is  doc^ 
tor  J  wfaeti  a  clumsy  cobler  usurps  thie  attribute  of  oui* 
English  peel's,  and  is  yamped  a  translator ;  list  him 
awriter,  suid y«u  smother  Geoffrey  in  swabberslops ; 

T  2 
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the  very  name  of  dabbler  aversets  him ;  h^  is  swai* 
lowed  up  in  the  praise,  like  sir  Samuel  Luke  in  a 
great  saddle,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  giddy  feather 
in  his  crown.     They  call  him  a  Mercury,  but  he  bei- 
comes  the  epithet  like  the  little  negro  mounted  on  the 
elephant,  just  such  another  blot-rampant.     He  has 
not  stuffings  sufficient  for  the  reproach  of  a  scribble'v 
(ut  it  hangs  about  him  like  an  old  wife's  skin,  when 
the  flesh  hath  forsaken  her,  lank  and  loose.     He  de- 
fames a  good  title,  as  well  as  most  of  our  modem  no- 
blemen, those  veins  of  greatness,  the  body  politic's 
most  peccant  humours,  blistered  into  lords.     He  hath 
so  raw-boned  a  being,  that  however  you  render  him, 
he  rubs  it  out,  and  makes  rags  of  the  expression. 
The  silly  countryman  (who  seeing  an  ape  in  a  scarlet 
coat,  blest  his  young  worship,  and  gave  his  landlord 
joy  of  the  hopes  of  his  house)  did  not  slander  his  com^ 
pliment  with  worse  application  than  he  that  names 
this  sbrcd  an  historian.     To  call  him  an  historian  is 
to  knicht  a  mandrake;   it  is  to  view  him  through  a 
perspective,  and,  by  that  gross  hyperbole,  to  give  the 
reputation  of  an  engineer  to  a  maker  of  mouse-trap?. 
Such  an  historian  would  hardly  pass   muster  with  a 
Scotch  stationer  in  a  sieve  fall  of  ballads  and  godly 
heu/cs.     He  would  not  serve   for  the  breast-plaie  of  a 
begging  Grecian.     The  most  cramped  compendium 
that  the  age  hath  seen  since  all  learning  was  torn  into 
^jitls,  outstrips  him  by  the  head.     1  have  heard  of 
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lioipipets  that  could  prattle  in  a  play^  but  jQever  saw  of 
their  writings  before.    There  goes  a  report  of  the. 
Holland  wom€;n,  that,  together  with  their  children, 
they  are  delivered  of  a  sooterkin,  not  unlike  to  a  rat, 
which  some  imagine  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  stoves. 
I  know  not  what  ignis  fotuus  adulterates  the  press, 
hut  it  seems  much  after  that  fashion,  else  how  could 
this  vermin  think  to  be  a  twin  to  a  legitimate  writer  ? 
When  those  weekly  fragments  shall  pass  for  history, 
let  the  poor  man's  box  be  entitled  the  excbequer,  and 
the  alms-basket  a  magazine.  Not  a  worm  that  gnaws 
on  the  dull  scalp  of  voluminous  HoUinshed,  but  at 
every  meal  devoured  more  chronicle  than  his  tribe 
amounts.    A  marginal  note  of  William  Prinne  would 
serve  for  winding  sheet  for  that  man's  works,  like 
thick-skinned  fruits  are  all  rind,  fit  fpr  nothing  but 
the  author's  fate,  to  be  pared  in  a  pillory.     ♦     *     * 
!Methinks  the  Turk  should  license  Diurnals,  because 
he  prohibits    learjiing  and   books.      A   library   of 
Diurnals  is  a  wardrobe  of  frippery ;  it  is  a  just  idea  of 
the  limbo  of  infants.     I  saw  one  once  that  could 
write  with  his  toes;  by  the  same  token,  I  could  have 
wished  he  had  worn  his  copies  for  socks ;  it  is  he, 
without  doubt,  from  whom  the  Diurnals  derive  their 
pedigree,  and  they  have  a  birthrright  accordingly, 
being  shuffled  out  at  the  bed*s-fcet  of  History.     To 
what  infinite  numbers  an  historian  would  multiply, 
^^bould  he  crumble  into  elves  of  Uiis  profession!  Z^« 


gkmed  Pf/mmey  whose  flesh  bred  such  a  vPorM  of  e?te« 
cutorsy  as  being  made  of  the  roe  of  a  herring,  of  fkth 
thing  else  but  compacted  nits,  did  not  disband  his- 
body  in  more  variety.  To  supply  this  snoallnesSt 
they  are  fain  to  join  forces,  so  they  are  not  singly* 
but  as  the  custom  is,  in  a  croaking  conln^ittee ;  they 
tag  at  the  pen,  like  slaves  at  the  oar,  a  whole  bank  tfh 
gether;  they  write  in  the  posture  the  Swedes  gWe  fire 
in,  over  one  anothers'  heads.  It  is  siud  there  is  more 
of  them  go  to  a  suit  of  clothes,  than  %o  Britanicus. 
In  this  polygamy  the  clothes  breed,  and  cannot  tell 
whose  issue  is  lawfully  begotten,    ♦    •     #     * 

But  I  must  draw  to  an  end,  for  every  character  is 
an  anatomy  lecture;  and  it  fares  with  me  in  this  of 

the  Diurnal-maker,  as  with   him  that   reads  on  a 

« 

begged  malefactor;  my  subject  smells  before  I  have 
gone  half  through  him :  for  a  parting  blow  then,  the 
word  historian  imports  a  sage  and  solemn  author,  one 
that  curls  his  brow  with  a  sullen  gravity,  like  a  bull- 
necked  presbyter,  since  the  army  hath  got  off  his  ju-» 
risdiction,  who,  presbyter-like,  sweeps  his  breast  with 
a  reverend  beard,  full  of  native  moss-^troopers.  Not 
such  a  squiirting  scribe  as  this  that  is  troubled  with 
the  rickets,  and  makes  pennyworths  of  history.  The 
•college  treasury,  that  never  had  in  bank  above  a 
Harry  groat,  shut  up  there  in  a  melanclioly  solitude, 
like  one  that  is  kept  to  keep  possession,  had  as  good 
evidence  to  shew  for  his  title,  as  he  for  an  historia^^ ; 
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SQ  if  be  needs  will  be  an  bistorian,  be  is  not  cited  in.. 
the  sterling  acceptation,  but  after  the  rate  of  blue 
caps  reckoning  an  historian  Scot.  Now  a  Scotch* 
man's  tongue  runs  high  Tvttamts ;  there  is  a  cheat  in 
his  idiom ;  for  the  sense  ebbs  from  the  bold  expries- 
%wti^  like  the  citizen's  gallon,  which  the  drawer  inter- 
prets but  half  a  pint^  In  sum,  a  Diumal-makeras 
the  anti-mark  of  an  historian ;  he  differs  from  him 
as  a  drill  from  a  man,  (or  if  ypu  had  rather  have  it  iiji 
the  saints'  gibberish)  as  a  hmter  doth  from  a  holder* 
forth. 


V 
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TiiE'poet,.  was  born  in  Fleet-street,  London, 
in  16 18.  His  father  was  a  grocer;  after  whose 
death  he  was  admitted  a  king's  schoUr  iii  West- 
minster School.  His  decided  taste  for  poetry 
was  called  forth  by  his  accidentally  reading,  at 
a  very  early  age,  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queen/' 
which  lay  in  the  window  of  his  mother's  apart- 
inent.  From  Westminster  lie  was  removed 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  elected  scholar  iji  1636. 

Having  taken  his  degree^  in  arts^  he  was 
ejected  by  the  parliament^,  on  account  of  his 
loyalty,  from  Cambridge,  when  he  sheltered 
himself  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

From  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  too, 
he  obtained  an  introduction  at  court,  attendee^ 
the  king  in  several  of  his  journeys  and  expedi- 
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fiong,  and  became  acquainted  with  many  of 
ihe  celebrated  men  of  his  time,  particularly 
lord  Falkland^  then  one  of  the  principal  secj^e-^ 
taries  of  state. 

During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
settled  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  St.  Albansji 
and  accompanied  the  queen  mother,  when  she 
was  forced  to  retire  into  France,  and  was  ab- 
sent from  his  country  ten  years.  In  1656,  he 
|-eturned  to  England,  was-  soon  after  seized  by 
the  usurpers,  and  obtained  his  liberty  only  oq 
the  hard  terms  of  a  thousand  pounds  bail. 

After  the  restoration^  through  the  interest  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  St* 
Albans,  a  competent  estate  wc^s  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  he  f^tired  to  Chertsey,  on  th^  banks 
of  the  Thames,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  studious  retirement.  Here. also  he  died 
in  l667i  i^  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  prose  works  of  Cowley  kre  not  nume* 
Tous;  in  the  whole  they  occupy  not  more  than 
^bout  sixty  pages,  small-sized  folio ;  and  even 
these  are  interspersed  with  occasional  pieces 
of  poetry,  with  a  few  translations  of  liatin  au- 
thors, suggested  by  the  subjects  on  which  he 
wai  writing*  The  following  is  a  list  of  their 
^tles« 
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Ik  A  Proposition  for  the  AdraiiQemeiit  of: 
Experimental  Philosophy. 

£.  A  IKsoourse^  by  way  of  Vision,  c(meem*» 
ing  the  Government  of  Oliver  CromweU.      ■  * 

Several  Discoujrsed,  by  way  of  Bssays,  fh 
Verse  and  Prose. 

I.  Of  Liberty. 
S.  Of  Solitude. 
S.  Of  Obscurity. 

4.  Of  Agriculture. 

5.  The  Garden.    To  J.  Evelyn,  Esq. 

6.  Of  Greatness^ 
7-  Of  Avarice. 

8.  The  Dangers  of  an  Honest  Man  in  much 
Company. 

9.  The  Shortness  of  Life,  and  Uncertainty 
of  Riches. 

10.  The  Danger  of  Procrastination.  A  Let- 
ter to  Mr,  S.  L. 

II.  Of  Myself. 

.  The  last  is  by  far  the  most  interesting ;  it  is 
very  simply  and  beautifully  written. 

Of  Myself. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of 
himself;  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of 
4bparagement,  and  the  readers  ears  to  hear  any 


tUag  of  pmM  Irom  hifiB,  Jliere  it  JMidangeffrooi 
me  of  offencbiig  him  in  tbitkiad';  neither  mjF  niiiid# 
nor  my  bodbf,  nor  my  &|rtniie^  allow  me  «ay  maie^ 
rials  for  that  M^tiityr  It  is  sufficient!,  for  my  own  , 
contentment,  thi^t  they  have  presenred  me  from  being 
scandalous,  or  remarkable  on  the  defective  side.  Buti 
besides  that,  I  shall  here  speak  of  myself  only  in  re- 
lation to  the  subject  of  these  precedent  discourses, 
and  shall  be  likelier  thereby  to  fall  into  the  contempt, 
than  rise  up  to  the  estimation  of  most  people.  As 
far  as  my  memory  can  return  back  into  my  past  life, 
before  I  knew,  or  was  capable  of  guessing,  what  the 
world,  or  glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural 
9^ections  of  my  soul  gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversion 
from  them,  as  some  plants  €u*e  said  to  turn  awfiy 
from  others,  by  an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  them- 
selves, and  inscrutable  to  man's  understanding.  Even 
when  I  was  a  very  young  boy  at  school,  instead  of 
running  about  on  holidays,  and  playing  with'  my 
fellows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from  them,  and  walk  into 
the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book,  or  with  some  one 
companion,  if  1  could  £nd  any  of  the  same  temper. 
I  was  then,  too,  so  much  an  enemy  to  constraint,  that 
my  masters  could  never  prev^ail  on  me,  by  any  peiv 
sus^ions  or  encouragements,  to  leavil,  without  book, 
the  common  rules  of  grammar,  in  which  they  die-, 
pensed  with  me  alone,  because  they  found  I  made  a 
^h4ft  to  do  tlve  nsaai  exercise  out  of  m^  o^n  reading 
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$md  observation.  That  I  was  then  of  the  same  mind 
as  I  am  now,  (which  I  confess  I  wonder  at  myself) 
may  app»ear  at  the  latter  end  of  an  ode,  which  I  made 
when  I  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was 
then  printed,  with  many  other  rerpes.  The  beginning 
pi  it  is  boyish;  but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down 
(if  a  very  little  were  corrected),  J  should  hardly  now 
be  much  ashamed^ 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  li^  ' 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  hi^. 

Some  honour  I  would  have, 
Kot  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill  known. 

Rumour  can  ope'  the  grave : 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when 't  depends 
J^ot  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
JFor  all  my  n^e,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  han^,  not  Art's ;  and  pleasures  yield^ 
Horace  xpight  f^nyy  Iq  his  Sabine  field. 
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'  '  11. 

Hius  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space^ 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  bis  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbought  sports,  that  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate, 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To-morrow  letHny  sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them  ;  I  have  liv'd  to-^ay^ 

You  may  see  by  it  t  was  even  then  acquainted  witfc 
the  poets  (for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of  Horace)  ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  immature  and  immoderatt 
love  of  them,  which  stamped  first,  or  rather  engraved^ 
the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  letters  tut  m 
the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the  tree,  still 
grow  proportionably.  But,  how  this  love  came  to 
be  produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  question :  I  bcs 
lieve  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance  that  filled 
my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse,  as  have 
never  since  left  ringing  there :  for  I  remember  when 
I  began  to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there 
was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour,  (I  know  not 
by  what  accident,  for  she  herself  never  in  her  life 
read  any  book  but  of  devotioa;)  but  there  was  wont 
to  lie  Spencer's  Works;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon, 
and  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the 
knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters,  and  brave  houses. 


which  I  foutid  tvibef  whefe  there :  (thongh  cdy  tm* 
derstanding  had  little  to  do  with  all  this)  and  by  de-» 
grees,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme^  and  dance  of 
the  numbers,  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over 
before  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  was  thus  made  a 
poet  as  immediately  as  a  child  is  made  an  eunuch. 
With  these  affections  of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly 
set  upon  letters,  I  went  to  the  university;  but  was 
soon  torn  from  thence  by  that  public  violent  storm^ 
which  would  suffer  nothing  to  stand  where  it  did,  but 
Ipooted  up  every  plant,  even  from  the  princely  4:edars9 
to  me,  the  hyssop.  Yet  I  had  aa  good  fortune  as 
could  have  befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest;  for  I  was 
cast  by  it  into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons^ 
and  into  the  court  of  one  of  the  best  princesses  in  the 
world.  Now,  though  I  was  here  engaged  in  ways  most 
contrary  to  the  original  design  of  my  life;  that  is,  into 
much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  trium- 
phant, (for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  English 
and  the  French  courts ;  yet  all  this  was  so  far  from 
alteri;ig  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confirma- 
tion of  reason  to  that  which  was  before  biit  batural 
inclination.  I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind 
of  life,  the  nearer  I  came  to  it;  and  that  beauty  which 
I  did  not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it 
was  real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch,  or  intice  me,  when 
I  saw  it  was  adulterate.     I  met  with  several  great 
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p€rs<mS|-irtiom  I  liked  xtry  weU ;  but  could  sot  per- 
eeive  that  any  jMUrt  of  their  gp^eatneas  was  to  be  Uked 

:  or  desir^  nQ  more  than  I  woidd  he  glad  or  content 
to  be  in  a  stormy  though  I  saw  many  ships  which  rid 
safely  and  bravely  in  it*  A  storm^  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage;  though 
I  was  in  a  crowd  of  as  good  company  as  could  be 
found  any  where,  though  I  was  in  business  of  gi«at 

,  and  honourable  trust,  though  I  eat  at  the  best  table, 
and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  suh- 

,  sistence  that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my 

:  condition,  in  banishmenlkand  public  distresses ;  yet  I 
.could  not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  schooi-bo/s 
wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

Well  then,;  I  now  do  plainly  see, 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  &c, 

.And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  ad« 
.  vantage  from  his  majest/s  happy  restoration,  but  the 
getting  into  some  moderately  convenient  retreat  in 
the  country^  which  I  thought  in  that  case  I  might 
easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others,  who, 
■  with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  ar* 
rived  to  extraordinary  fortunes.  But  I  had  before 
written  a  shrewd  prophecy  against  myself,  and  I 
think  Ap<^o  inspired  me  in  the  truth,  though  not  in 
the  elegaWe  of  it: 
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Thou  neither  greit  at  Court,  nor  in  the  War,       .     ^ 
Nor  at  the  Exchange  shalt  be,  nor  at  the  wf  dngling  tfait  J 
Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise, 
Which  neglected  verse  does  raise,  &c. 

However,  by  the  failing  of  the  forces  which  I  had 
expected,  I  did  not  quit  the  design  which  1  had  re- 
solved  on ;  I  cast  myself  into  it  a  torpus  p€;raij  with- 
out making  capitulations,  or  takiitg  counsel  of  iTorr 
tune.  But  God  laughs  at  man,  who  says  to  his  sbiit. 
Take  thy  ease :  1  met  presently  not  only  with  many 
little  incumbrances  and  impediments,  but  with  sd 
much  sickness,  (a  new  misfortune  to  me)  as  would 
have  spoiled  the  happiness  of  an  emperor,  as  well  as 
mine.  Yet  I  do  neither  repent  nor  alter  my  course ; 
Non  ego  perfidum  dixi  sacr amentum.  Nothing  shall 
separate  me  from  a  mistress  which  I  have  loved  so 
long,  and  have  now  at  last  married;  though  she 
neither  has  brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor  lived  yet 
so  quietly  with  me  as  I  hoped  from  her. 

— —  Nee  vos  dulcissima  mundi 
Nomina  vos  Musce^  Libertasy  Otia,  Libri, 
HortiquCy  Sylvctquey  animd  remanente  relinquam. 

Nor  by  me  e'er  shall  you. 
You  of  all  names  the  sweetest  and  the  best. 
You  Muses,  Books,  and  Liberty,  and  Rest ; 
You  Gardens,  Fields,  and  Woods  forsaken  be. 
As  long  as  life  itself  forsakes  not  me. 


eowcieri 
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Dr.  Johnson's  character  of  his  prose  style 
tnerits  quotation :  **  No  author  (says  he)  ever 
kept  his  verse  and  prose  at  a  greater  distance 
from  each  other.  His  thoughts  are  natural^  and 
his  style  has  a  smooth  and  placid  equability, 
which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commen* 
dation.  Nothing  is  far-sougbt,  or  hard-laboured> 
but  all  is  ^iisy  without  feebleni^^  toS  familiar 
without  grossnessi" 


toutu 
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SIDNBY  (JLOIERNON,) 


Was  the  second  surviving  son  of  Robert^  tttrJ 
€f  Leicester^  by  bis  wife  Dorotby,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland* 
He  was  born  about  the  year  l6£l-2.  His  fa< 
ther,  when  ambassador  successively  to  the 
courts  of  Denmark  and  France^  took  young 
Sidney  with  him,  though  a  mere  youth,  to  give 
him  every  opportunity  of  improvement* 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rel^ellion  in  Ire*' 
land^  1641^  he  obtained  a  commission  for  a 
troop  of  horse  in  his  father^s  regiment,  who 
was  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  in  1643, 
had  the  king's  permission  to  return  to  £ng« 
land  with  his  brother^  the  lord  Lisle,  but  \yUh 
express  orders,  on  their  allegiance,  to  repair  to 
bis  majesty  at  Oxford*    The  parliament,  how* 


^tr,  geittidg  intelligeiice  of  ihis  anangiexiieciti: 

caused  tliem  to  be  taken  into  custody  on  theii;^ 

landing  in  Lancashire.    The  king  suspecting 

this  to  be  a  concerted  scheme,  was  gready  in^r 

erased  ;  from  which  they  took  occasion  to  join- 

the  parliament>  tinder  jvhich  Algernon  accept^ 

ed  a  commandi.    This  was  at  fir^it  a  captaincy 

of  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  regiment  of  the  eart 

of  Manchester.    On  the  following  year>  Fai««^ 

fax^  the  commander  in  cfaiefy  made  him^  colo«^' 

nel  of  a  regiment  of  horse^    His^  other  appoint*' 

ments  and  services  it  is  fmnec^ssary  to  mett^ 

tion.    He  was  nominated  one  of  the  judges  o# 

Charles  I.  though  he  did  not  appear. 

-  Algernon  Sidney  wiia  a   rc|>ublicafl  upoti 

principle  I   and  when  Oliver  Cromwell  had 

osurped  the  government^  he  reftised  to  act 

uncter  him  or  hi»  son  who  suc'ol»ed€kl^  faiv  iaf* 

the  protectorship  9  but  as  soon  as  the  long  pai^ 

liament  was  restored^  he  became  one  of  the 

oouncil   of  state.      On   the   lestoiation  of 

Charles  IL  he  was  abroad^  with  ofthersy.  whb  a 

luew  ta  mediate  a  peace  between  JOenmark  and 

Swefden;  and  ap  his  principles  wer#  deeided  and 

well  known^  he  conld  not  with  safety  returtf  to 

Ms  own  country.    He  employed  himself  tbere«- 

ftec  in  ittoTung  fttttat  from  oiae  parr  of  Europe 


ta  another;  but  the^rgus-eyes  of  the  Englnh 
government  were  upon  him^  and  it  is  said,  iJbftt 
a  plan  was  laid  to  assassinate  him  at  Augsburg^ 
and  which  he  escaped  only  by  being  at  the 
tkne  in  Holland.    Thus  he  ^  continued  during    . 
seyenteen  years,  sometimes  in  danger  of  hit 
life^  wandering  from  place  to  plaee  in  indi-« 
gence,  because  (says  be)  it  was  known  I  could 
Bot  be  corrupted.    But  at  length  his  father^ 
the  earl  of  Leicester^  was  anxious  to  see  him 
liefore  his  death,  and  ,the  son  obtsuned  leave  of 
Charks  II.  to  return,  as  also  his  pardon.    But 
tesociating  afterwards  with  the  duke  of  Hon*- 
mouth,  he  was  considered  as  one  of  the  accom* 
plices  in  the  presbyterian  plot,  was  arrest- 
ed for  high  treason,  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Seing  arraigned  to  the  bar  of  the  court  of 
King^s  Bdiich,  the  only  admissible  evidence 
against  him  was  lord -Howard  of  Esrick,  a  man 
of  an  abandoned  character,  '^  whose  deposi« 
tion  was  very  rhetorical,  and  nothing  at  all  to 
the  purpose/'    In  aid  therefore  of  this  lame 
evidence^  his  Discourses  on  Government  were 
produced  J  and  affirmed  to,  be  ''A  Seditious 
and  Traitorous    Libel;'*  their   design    being 
*'  to  persuadfe  the  people  of  England,  that  it 
is  li^wful,  nay»  that  they  hayis  s^  right  to  set 
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^Ide  their  prince,  in  case  it  lappearto  them: 
that  he  hath  broken  the  trust  laid  upon  him 
by  the  people.^  Upon  this  plea  (for  it  is  bias*- 
phemy  to  reason  to  call  it  evidence)  he  waa 
convicted  of  high  treason,  and  beheaded  or 
ahe  7  th  of  December*  1683.  His  attainder, 
•however,  was  reversed  at  the  revolution.  Sid- 
mey  had  proposed  to  himself  Marcos  Brutus 
as  a  pattern,  and  met  death  with  daundess 
fortitude,  ^  * 

•  At  his  execution  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the 
aheriffs,  containing  a  statement  of  the  injus^ 
tice  of  his  sentence.  It  began—'*  Men,  bre- 
thren, and  fathers;  friends,  countrymen,  and 
8trangers."-^And  after  displaying  the  hardship 
•of  his  case,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  evi^ 
^dence  against  him,  he  concluded  in  these 
trords: — ^^  But  I  was  long  since  told  that  I 
must  die,  or  the  plot  must  die.  Lest  the 
means  of  destroying  the  best  protestants  in 
England  should  fail,  the  bench  must  be  filled 
with  such  as  had  been  blemishes  to  the  bar. 
Kone  but  such  as  these  would  ;have  advised 
with  the  king's  council  of  the  means  of  bring- 
ing  a  man  to  death ;  suffered  a  jury  to  be 
-packed  by  the  king's  solicitors  and  the  under- 
^sheliff;  admit  of  juryman,  who  are  not  free* 


liolders;  reprive  such  evidence  as  is  abova^ 
an'etitiaiied ;  refuse  a  copy  of  an  indietmenti 
o|:  to  sufier  the  statute  of  46  ^ward  III,  to 
Jie  Teadj  that  doth  expressly  enact>  it  should  %h 
no  case  he  ^^ni^  unto  ai^y  inan  upon  any  oc- 
ewmi  whatsoever ;  over^rule  the  most  import- 
line  points  of  law^  lyithout  hearing.  And  whei^e-r 
#8  the  atatttte  25  ^ward  II|.  upon  which 
^hey  said  |  should  he  tried^^  doth  reserve  unto 
fhe  parliament  all  constructions  to  h^  made  it 
points  of  treason,  they  could  assume  unto  them- 
aelves  not  oply  a  power  to  make  cpnstructioD«i> 
tkut  such  coxisttuctions  as  neither  agree  with 
law/ reason,    or  common    sense.      By  these 
means  I  am  brought  to  this  place.    The  Lord 
forgive  these  practices,  atid  avert  the  evils  that 
threaten  the  nation  from  them.  The  Lord  sanc- 
tify these  my  sufferings  unto  me ;  and  though 
}  fall  as  a  sacrifice  unto  idols,  suffer  not  idola- 
ity  to  be  established  jn  this  land.    Bless  thy 
people  and  save  them .     Defend  thy  own  cause^ 
imd  defend  those  that  defend  it*    Stir  up  such 
as  are  faint,    direct  those  fhat  are  willing; 
confirm  those  that  waver  ;  give  wisdom  and 
integrity  untp  all*     Order  all  things  so  as  may 
most  redound  unto  thine  own  glory.     Grant 
that  I  may  die  glorifying  thee  fpf  f41  tb^  ma^^ 


i^ie^  w4.  thitt  at  tl^  la$t  tbou  bftst^rmitted 
me  to  be  Magled  pat  as  a  witness  of  thy  trulb; 
and  eif^aby  tbe  confession  of  my  oppofera^for 
that  'Old  Gai^s^/  in  which  I  w^  from  ng| 
youth  engagadf  and  for  which  thou  hast  ofteft 
and  wonderfully  declared  ihyself."  .      , 

Sidney  suspecting  that  the  sheriffs  miglH 
suppress  it^  took  the  precaution  of  {[iving  n 
copy  of  it  to  a  friend.  And  it  being  undeit 
stood  that  written  copies  were  dispersed^  it  wan 
printed ;  though  not  till  ga  fortnight  after  th^ 
^ecution. 

No  work  of  Algernon  Sidney  is  now  extiu;it^ 
but  his  '^  Discourses  concerning  Government^" 
ftnd  some  letters  to  Henry  S&viU^^  esq.  thougJi 
he  says  himself  that  he  '^  believed  be  ha4 
bpmed  more  papers  of  his  own  writing,  thai| 
a  horse  could  carry/'  There  still  remain  how^ 
ever  at  Penshurst^  in  his  own  hand-writings 
treatises  in  Latin  and  Italian ;  as  also  an  JSssay 
on  Virtuous  Love^  in  English.  His  "  Dis- 
courses''  were  first  published  in  1698,  folio, 
and  reprinted  in  1704.  But  a  more  beauti* 
ful  edition  appeared  i^  1751^  to  which  ar^s 
added,  ''  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  and  an  Apo* 
logy  for  himself^  both  ^ow  first  pubUshied,  an^ 


the  latter  from  his  original  MS.  with  an  alpluw 
betical  Index  of  the  principal  Matters." 

The  title  to  the  above  Letters  is  ^^  Letten 
of  the  Honourable  Algernon  Sidney/ to  the 
Honourable  Henrj  Saville^  Ambassador  in 
France,  in  the  year  1679,  &c. ;  now  first 
printed  from  the  Originals  in  Mr.  Sidney's 
own  hand."  London^  1742,  8vo.— They  relate 
chiefly  to  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and 
the  popish  plot.  Several  of  his  letters  too  are 
inserted  in  the  Letters  and  Memorials  of  State 
of  the  Sidney.  Family,  pnbli3hed  by  Arthmr 
Collins,  esq. 

The  Discourses  concerning  Government  are 
divided  into  three  chapters,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  sections.  They  were  written 
in  reply  to  a  book  of  sir  JRobert  Filmer  on  the 
subject  of  monarchy^    The  author  begins ; 

Having  lately  seen  a  book,  intitled  **  Patriarcha,*' 
written  by  sir  Robert  Filmer,  concerning  the  univer- 
sal and  undistinguished  right  of  all  kings,  I  thought  a 
time  of  leisure  niight  te  well  epaployed  in  examining 
his  doctrine,  and  the  questions  arising  from  it ;  which 
seem  so  far  to  concern  all  mankind,  that,  beside?  the 
influence  upon  our  future  life,  they  may  be  said  to 
iPCimprehend  all  (bat  in  this  world  deserves  ta  be 
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cared  for.  If  he  say  tniOy  there  is  but  one  govenk*^^ 
ment  in  the  world  that  can  have  any  thing  of  justice 
in  it :  and  -those  who  have  hitherto  been  esteemed 
the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  for  shaving  constituted 
eemmoiiweaiAai^ur  kingdoms,  and  taken  much  pains 
ISO  to  proportion  the  powers  of  several  magistracies, 
that  they  might  all  concur  in  procuring  the  publit 
good,  or  so  to  divide  the  powers  between  the  ma* 
gistrates  and  people,  that  a  well  regulated  harmony 
might  be  preserved  in  the  whole,  were  the  most  un*» 
just  and  foolish  of  all  men.  They  were  not  builders, 
but  overthrowers  of  governments :  their  business 
was  to  set  up  aristoeratical,  democratical,  or  mixed 
governments,  in  opposition  to  that  monarchy  which, 
by  the  immutable  laws  of  God  and  nature,  is  imposed 
upon  mankind;  or  presumptuously  to  put  shackM 
'Upon  the  pionarch,  who,  by  the  same  laws,  is  to  b^ 
absolute  and  uncontrouled :  they  were  rebdlious  and 
disobedient  sons;  who  rose  up  against  their  fathl^  i 
and  not  only  refused  to  he^ken  to  his  voice,  but 
made  him  bend  to  their  will.  In  their  opinion,  such 
only  deserved  to  be  called  good  men,  who  endeavoniv 
ed  to  b^  good  to  mankind,  or  to  that  country  to  ^ 
wbich  th^jf  were  more  particularly  related :  and  in- 
asmuch as' that  good  consists  in  a  felicity  of  estate, 
and  perfection  of  person,  they  highly  valued  such  at 
had  endeavoured  to  make  men  better,  wiser,  and  hap? 
pier*    This  they  understood  to  be  the  end  for  yihkJX 
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men  entered  into  societies :  aixd  though  Cif«ro  cayi^ 
Ibat  commoDwealthfi  were  instituted  for  the  obtaiof 
ing  of  justice,  be  contradicts  them  not,  but  ^ompre- 
bends  all  in  that  word;  beqause  it  U.  just,  that  vfhor 
soever  receives  a  power,  should  e||By[>kgr  it  ^vholly  fbf  ' 
ihe  accomplishment  of  the  ends  for  which  it  wa^ 
given.  This  work  could  be  performea  only  by  such 
jia  excelled  in  virtue :  but  lest  th^  should  deflec^t. 
bom  it,  no  goverxmient  was  thought  to  be  well  coi\<- 

« 

stituted,  nnlei^  the  l^ws  prevailed  above  the  con^- 
mands  .x>f  men ;  and  'they  were  accounted  a^  th^ 
worst  of  beasts,  who  did  not  prefer  ^i^  a  cpn^itip^, 
before  a  subjection  to  the  fluctuating  and  irregulaf 
will  of  a  man.     »    *    »     »  •  ^ 

In  the  first  lines  of  bis  book  he  seems  to  denounce 
war  against  mankind,  endeavouring  to  overthrow  ibf 
principle  of  liberty  in  wliich  God  created  us,  and 
which  includes  the  chief  ^vantages  of  the  life  we 
ei^oy,  as  well  as  the  greatest  helps  towards  the  feli« 
city  that  is  the  end  of  our  hopes  in  the  other.  To 
this  end  he  absurdly  imputes  to  the  school  divines 
that  which  was  taken  up  by  them  as  a  common  no* 
tion,  written  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  denied  by 
none  but  such  as  were  degenerated  into  beasts,  fronn 
whence  they  might  prove  such  points  as  of  tbem« 
selves  were  less  evident.     *     *     » 

Though  the  schoolmen  were  corrupt,  they  were 
neither  stupid  aor  unlearne(} ;  they  could  not  tut-ce^^ 
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ihtt  which  all  men  saw,  por  lay  more  approved  foaii» 
dationsy  than  that  mao  is  naturally  free ;  that  he  ca»» 
not  justly  be  deprived  of  that  liberty  without  cause; 
and  that  he  doth  not  resign  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  un** 
less  it  be  in  consideration  of  a  greater  good,  which 
he  proposes  to  himself.    •    ♦    •    ♦ 

Hie  error  of  not  observing  this  may  perhaps  de^ 
serve  to  be  pardoned  in  a  man  that  hqd  read  j(io 
lK>oks,  as  proceeding  from  ignorance ;  if  such  as  am 
^ossly  ignorant  can  be  exctised,  when  they  take 
,  upon  them  to  write  of  such  matters  as  require  the 
highest  knowledge.  But  in^sir  Robert  it  is  prevari* 
cation  and  fraud,  to  impute  to  schoolmen  and  puri« 
tans  that  which  in  his  first  page  he  acknowledged  ta 
be  the  doctrine  of  all  reformed  and  unreformed  chns« 
tian  churches,  and  that  he  knows  to  have  been  tb^ 
principle  in  which  the  Grecians^  Italians,  $paniardfl|^ 
Cauls,  Germans,  and  Britons,  iMod  ail  other  generoua 
nations  ever  lived,  before  the  name  of  Christ  was 
)cnown  in  the  world ;  insomuch  that  the  base  effat 
rfninat^  Asiatics  and  Africans,  for  being  careless  of 
their  liberty,  or  unable  to  govern  Uiemselves,  were  by 
Aristotle  and  other  wis^  men  called  *'  Slaves  by  Na« 
ture,*^  and  looked  upoii  as  little  different  from  .beasts. 
«    «    •    * 

Such  as  have  reason,  nndei^tanding,  or  common 
lense,  will  and  onght  to  make  use  of  it  in  those 
ilMffgs  that  concern  theiiiselv^  and  their  posterity. 
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•end  suspect  the  words'  of  such  as  are  interests  ih 
'^eceiving^  or  persuading  them  not  to. see  with  their 
own  eyes,  that  they  may  he  more  easily  deceived. 
•This  rule  obliges  us  so  far  to  search  into  matters  of 
state,  as  to  examine  the  original  principles  of  go- 
vernment in  general,  and  of  our  own  in  particular. 
We  cannot  distinguish  truth  from  falsehoody  right 
from  wrong,  or  know  what  obedience  we  owe  to  the 
magistrate,  or  what  we  may  justly  expect  from  hxai, 
unless  we  know  what  he  is,  why  he  is,  and  by  whom 
lie  is  made  to  be  what  he  is*    These  perhaps  may  be 
•railed  '^  Mysteries  of  State,"  and  some  would  ptVr 
-fiuade  us^  they  are  to  be  esteemed  ^^  Arcana  *,"  hot 
^whosoever  confesses  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  them, 
must  acknowledge  that  he  is  incapable  of  giving  any 
judgment  upon  things  relating  to  the  superstructure; 
and  in  so  doing  evidently  shews  to  others,  ttat  they 

^ught  not  at  all  to  hearken  to  what  he  says,  *    * 
#     •     «     * 

-  As  liberty  solely  consists  in  an  independency  upon 
the  will  of  another,  and  by  the  name  of  slave,  we 
finders tand  a  man  who  can  neither  dispose  of  his 
person  nor  goods,  but  enjoys  all  at  the  will  of  his 
master ;  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  slave^ 
if  those  men  or  nations  are  not  slaves,  who  have  no 
other  title  to  what  they  enjoy,  than  the  grace  of  the 
prince,  which  he  may  revoke  whensoever  he  pleascth, 
r^    ♦    It  has  been  hitherto  believed  in  the  world^ 


that  iHe  Assyrians,  Medes,  Arabs^  Egyptians,  Turks) 
and  others  like  them^  lived  in  slavery,  because  theif 
princes  were  masters  '  of  their  lives  and  godds  9 
whereas  the  Grecians,  Italians,  Gauls,  Germana^ 
Spaniards,  and  Carthaginians,,  as  long  as  they  had 
-^ny  strength,  virtue,  or  courage  an^ngst  them,  were 
^teemed  £pee  nations,  because  they  abhorred  such  a 
•abjection.  They  were,  and  would  be  governed  onlj 
by  laws  of  their  own  making :  Potentiqra  erfuU  legtm 
fuam  homkmm  imperial  «  «  •«  « 
^  *  $uch  as  ^nter  into  society  must,  in  some  degree^ 
idiminish  their  liberty.  Reason  leads  them  to  this* 
No  one  man  or  family  is  able  to  provide  that  which 
id  ^requisite  for^  their  convenience  or  security,  whilst 
^very  one  has  an  «qual  right  to  every  thing,  and  nond 
acknowledges  a  superior  to  determine  the  .contro* 
yersies  that  Upon  such  occasions  must,  continually 
arise,  and  will  probably  be  so  many  and  gre^t,  that 
mankind  cannot  bear  them.  Therefore,  though  I  <lo 
not  believe  that  fiellarmine  said,  a  commonwealth 
could  not  exercise  its  power ;  for  he  could  not  be 
ignc»raiit,  that  Rome  and  Athens  did  exercise  theirs; 
4fciid  that  all  the  regular  kingdomts  in  the.  world  are 
cjommonwealths;  yet  there  is  nothing  of  absurdity  in 
Slaying,  ^*at*  man /cannot  continue  in  the  perpetual 
and  entire  frnition  of  the  liberty  that  God  hath  givea 
him.  The  liberty  of  one  is  thwarted  by  that  of  a&r 
^tber^  and  .whilst  th^y -are  all  eqoalj^  noiie  will  yieUL 


Ivany,  otherwise  than  by  a  general  eotnetil  lliirii 
the  grotiii4 of  all  just  governments;  lor  violeaoei  «# 
fraud  can  create  no  right;  and  the  same  conaciit 
gives  the  form  to  them  all,  how  much  soever  ibej" 
liifier  from  each  other«  Some  small  numbers  of  meti^ 
living  within  th^  precincts  of  one  city,  hav^  as  it 
itrtr^  cast  into  a  common  stock  the  Hght  whicll 
they  had  of  governing  themselves  and  chil^h^en,  tad 
by  common  consent  joining  itt  (me  body^  eitereised 
such  power  over  every  single  parsoa  sb  seemed  bene* 
ficial  to  the  whole;  &nd  this  men  call  Peifeet  De* 
mocracy*  Others'  chose  rather  to  be  govertied  by  a 
sdect  numbo'  of  such  as  most  excelled  in  wisdom 
and  virtue;  and  this, according  to  the  signification  of 
the  word,  was  called  Aristocracy ;  or  when  one  man 
excelled  all  others,  the  government  was  put  into  his 
hands,  uuder  the  name  of  Monarchy.  But  the  wisest, 
best,  and  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  rejecting 
these  simple  species,  did  form  governments  mixed  or 
composed  of  the  three,  as  shall  be  proved  hereafter, 
which  commonly  received  their  respective  denomina« 
tion  from  the  part  that  prevailed,  and  did  deserve 
praise  or  blame,  as  they  wore  well  or  ill  proper^ 
tioned. 

It  were  a  folly  hereupon  to  say,  that  the  liberty 
ft>r  which  we  contend,  is  of  no  use  to  us,  since  we 
cannot  endure  the  solitude,  barbarity,  weakness,  want> 
misery,  and  dangers,  that  accompaiiy  it  whilst  w# 
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Ibrt  aloD^  aor  tan  enter  into  m  sdcitty  witbont  re«  - 
signing  it;  for  the  choice  of  that  secietjr^  and  the 
liberty  of  finuning  It  wccordiog  to  cor  own  vrilhy  fer' 
onr  own  good,  i«  ail  we  8eek«  This  remains  to  tta 
whilst  we  form  givernmente,  that  we  oursdvea  un- 
judges  how  fiur  it  is  good  for  us  to  recede  from  oar 
natural  liberty;  which  is  of  so  great  importance^' 
tkat  from  thence  only  we  can  know  whether  we  axe' 
freemen  or  slaves;  and  the  difference  between  thd' 
best  government  and  the  worst,  doth  wholly  depend 
OB  a  right  or  wiong  exercise  of  that  power.  If  men 
are  naturally  free,  such  as  have  wisdom  and  uader-« 
standing  will  always  frame  good  governments :  but 
if  they  are  born  under  the  necessity  of  a  perpetoilr 
slavery,  no  wisdom  can  be  of  use  to  them ;  but  all 
must  for  ever  depignd  on  the  will  of  their  lords,  how 
cruel,  mad,  proud,  or  wicked  soever  they  be,  •  ♦  • 
The  Grecians,  amongst  others  who  followed  the 
light  nf  reason,  knew  no  other  original  title  to  th«' 
gorernment  of  a  nation,  than  that  wisdom,  valour^ 
aild' justice,  which  was  beneficial  to  the  peopk* 
These  qoalities  gave  beginning  to  those  governments. 
which  we  call  Heroum  Regna;  and  the  veneratiosk 
faid  to  «ich  as  enjoyed  them,  proceeded  from  a  grate^ 
fill  sense  of  the  good  received  from  them :  they  were 
thought  to  be  descended  from  the  gods,  who  in  vir^ 
tne. and. beneficence  surpassed  other  men:  the  sanve 
•ttendtd  tbetr^desetndants^  till  they  caijae  te  abtta» 
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Uieir  po^r,  ^d  by  their  vic68  shewed  ttxemsUvi^ 
like  tx>i  or  worse  than  others^  whd  could  best  per«» 
form  their  duty.  The  Spartans  knew  that  Hereole^ 
and  Achilles  were  not  their  fathers  ;  for  they  were  a 
nation  before  either  of  them  were  born ;  but  think-> 
ing  their  children  might  be  like  to  them  in  valoUr^ 
they  brought  them  from  Thebes  and  EpitUs  to  be 
their  kings.  If  our  author  is  of  another  opinion^  I 
desire  to  know,  whether  the  Heraclidas  or  the  JEa^ 
cidas  were,  or  ought  to  be,  reputed  fathers  of  the 
Lacedemonians ;  for  if  the  one  was,  the  other  was 
not* 

The  same  method  was  followed  in  Italy,  sjuxd  thefy 
who  esteemed  themselves  Aborigines— «• 

Qui  rupto  robore  natiy 

Compositive  lutOy  nullos  habuere  parentes. 

JxjvEK*  Sat  vi.  V 13. 

could  hot  set  up  one  to  govern  ttem,  under  the  title 
of  parent.  They  cbuld  pay  no  veneration  to  any 
man,  under  the  name  of  a  common  father,  who 
thought  they  had  none;  and  they  who  esteemed 
themselves  equal,  could  have  no  reason  to  prefer  any 
one,  unless  he  were  distinguished  from  others  by  the 
virtues  that  were  beneficial  to  all.     *     * 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  conclude,  that  nqh 
privilege  is  peculiarly -annexed  to  any  form  of  go-* 
vernment ;  but  that  all  magistrates  are  equally  th# 


Ifiitiisters  of  God,  who  perform  the  work  for  which 
they  are  instituted ;  and  that  the  people  which  insti- 
tutes them,  may  proportion,  regulate^  and  terminate 
their  power,  as  to  time,  measure,  and  number  of  per- 
sons, as  i^eems  most  convenient  to  themselves,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  their  own  good.     For  it  can* 
not  be  imagined  that  a  multitude  of  people  should 
§end  for  Numa,  or  any  other  person  to  whom  they 
owed  nothing,  to  reign  over  them,  that  he  might  live 
in  glory  and  pleasure  ;  or  for  any  other  reason,  than 
that  it  might  be  gooc^for  them  and  their  posterity* 
This  shews  the  work  of  all  magistrates  to  be  always 
and  .every  where  the  same,  even  the  doing  of  justice, 
and  procflriug  the  welfare  of  those  that  create  them* 
This  we  learn  from  common  sense :  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  and  the  best  human  authors,  lay  it  as  an  im- 
movable foundation,  upon  which  they  build  their  ar- 
guments relating  to  matters  of  that  nature. 


The  foregoing  passages  have  been  taken 
from  several  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
first  book,  in  such  order  as  to  exhibit  a  con- 
noted series.  The  following  passage  is  from 
Uie  first  section  of  the  second  chapter. 

The  weakness  in  which  we  ,are  born,  renders  us 
unable  to  attain  the  good  of  ourselves :  we  want  help 
in  all  things,  especially  in  the  greatest.    The  fierce 
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barbsuity  of  ft  loose  multitude,  bound  by  no  laE:w,  and^ 
regulated  by  no  discipline,  is  wholly  repugnant  to  it : 
tvhilst  every  man  fears  his  neighbour,  and"  has  no 
other  defence  than  his  own  sU'ength,  he  must  live 
in  that  perpetual  anxiety,  which  is  equally  contrary 
to  that  happiness,  and  that  sedate  temper  of  mind, 
which  is  required  for  the  search  of  it.  The  first 
step  towards  the  cure  of  this  pestilent  evil,  is  for 
many  to  join  in  onie  body,^  that  every  one  may  be 
protected  by  the  united  force  of  dl ;  and  the  various 
talents  that  men  possess^  may  by  good  discipline  be 
rendered  usttal  to  tiie  whole ;  as  the  meanest  piece 
of  wood  or  stone,  being  placed  by  a  wise  architect^ 
conduces  to  the  beauty  of  the  most  glorious  liiiilding. 
But  every  man  bearing  in  his  own  breast  aflPections, 
passions^  and  vices,  that  are  repugnant  to  this  end, 
and  no  man  owing  any  submission  to  his  neighbour ; 
none  will  subject  the  correction  or  restriction,  of  them* 
selves  to  another,  unless  he  also  submit  to  the  same 
rule.  They  are  rough  pieces  of  timber  or  stone, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  cleave,  saw,  or  cut :  this  is 
the  work  of  a  skilful  builder,  and  he  only  is  capable 
of  erecting  a  great  fabric,  who  is  so.  Magistrates 
are  political  architects ;  and  they  only  can  perform 
the  work  incumbent  on  them,  who  excel  in  political; 
virtues.  Nature,  in  variously  framing  the  minds  of 
men,  according  to  the  variety  of  uses  in  which  they 
may  be  employed  in  order  to  the  institution  and  pre- 


deiiratidn  of  civil  societies,  must  be  our  gtricley  in  al« 
lotting  to  every  one  his  proper  ^ork.  And  Plato^ 
observing*  this  variety  affirms,  '^  That  the  laws  of 
nature  cannot  be  mor^  absurdly  violated^  than  by, 
giving  the  government  of  a  people  to  such  as  do  not 
excel  others  in  those  arts  and  virtues  that  tend  to  the 
ultimate  ends  for  which  governments  are  instituted.^' 
By  this  means  those  who  are  slaves  by  nature^  or 
rendered  so  by  their  vices^  are  often  set  above  thosa 
that  God  and  nature  had  fitted  for  the  highest  com* 
mands ;  and  societies  which  subsist  only  by  order^ 
fall  into  corruption,  when  all  order  is  so  preposter- 
ously inverted,  and  the  most  extreme  confnsioti  in^ 
troduced.  This  is  an  evil  that  Solomon  detested  t 
*'  Folly  is  set  in  great  dignity,  and  the  rich  sit  in  low 
places ;  I  have  seen  servants  upon  horses,  snd 
prhices  walking  as  servants  upon  the  earth.^  They 
who  understand  Solomon's  language,  will  easily  see, 
that  the  rich^  and  the  princes  he  means,  are  such 
only  who  are  rich'  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  who 
ought  to  be  preferred  for  those  qualities :  and  when 
he  says^  a  servant  that  reigneth  is  one  of  tha  three 
things  the  earth  cannot  bear,  he  can  only  mean 
Mich  a»  deserve  to  be  servants,  for  when  they  reign 
they  do  not  serve,  but  are  served  by  others ;  which 
perfectly  agrees  with  what  we  learn  from  Plato,  and 
pkunly  shews  that  true  philosophy  is  perfbctly  con-^ 
fonaaUe  with  what  i«  tasght  us  by  those  who  were 
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divinely  ihspired.  Therefore,  though  I  should  allow 
to  our.  author,  that  Aristotle  in  those  words  *^  It  seems 
ig)  some,  not  to  be  natural  for  one  man  to  be  lord  of 
all  the  citizens,  since  the  city  consists  of  equals,'^  did 
speak  the  opinion  of  others  rather  than  h^  own ; 
and  should  confess,  that  he  and  his  master  Plato, 
did  acknowledge  a  natural  inequality  among  men ; 
it  would  be  nothing  to  his  purpose  :  for  the  inequa- 
li^  and  the  rational  superiority  due  to  some,  or  to 
ooe^  by  reason  of  that  inequality,  did  not  proceed 
from  bbbd  or  extraction,  and  had  nothing  patriar- 
chical  in  it;  but  consisted  solely  in  the  virtues  of 
the  persons,  by  which  they  were  rendered  more  able 
than  others  to  perform  their  duty,  for  the  good  of  the 
society.  Therefore,  if  these  authors  are  to  be  trusted, 
whatsoever  place  a  man  is  advanced  to  in  a  city,  it 
is  not  for. his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  city  ; 
and  we  are  not  to  ask,  who  was  his  father,  but  what 
are  his  virtue§  in  relation  to  it.  This  induces  a 
necessity  of  distinguishing  between  a  simple  and  ,a 
relative  inequality ;  for  if  it  were  possible  for  a  naan 
to  have  great  virtues,  and  yet  no  way  beneficial  to  the 
society  of  which  he  is,  or  to  have  some  one  vice  that 
renders  them  useless,  he  could  have  no  pretence  to  a 
magistratical  power  more  than  any  other.  They 
who  are  equally  free,  may  equally  enjoy  their  free- 
dom ;  but  the  powers  that  can  only  be  executed  by  • 
«uch  as  are  endowed  with  great  wisdom,  justice,  and 
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valour,  can  belong  to  ndne,  nor  be  rightly  conferred 
upon  any,  except  such  as  excel  in  those  virtues. 
And  if  no  such  can  be  found,  all  are  equally  by  turns 
to  participate  of  the  honours  annexed  to  magistracy ; 
and  law,  which  is  said  to  be  written  reason,  cannot 
justly  exalt  those  whom  nature,  which  is  reason^  hath 
depressed,  nor  depress  those  whom  nature  hath  exr 
alted.  It  cannot  make  kings  slaves,  nor  slaves  king^, 
without  introducing  that  evil  which,  if  we  believe 
Solomon  and  the  spirit  by  which  he  spake,  **  the 
earth  cannot  bear/'  This  may  discover  what  law* 
givers  deserve  to  be  reputed  wise  or  just ;  and  what 
decrees  or  sanctions  ought  to  be  reputed  laws.  Aris- 
totle, proceeding  by  this  rule,  rather  tells  us,  who  is 
naturally  a  king,  than  where  we  should  find  him ; 
and  after  having  given  the  highest  praises  to  this 
true  natural  king  and  his  government,  he  sticks  not 
to  declare  that  of  one  man,  in  virtue  equal  or  infe^ 
rior  to  others,  to  be  a  mere  tyranny,  even  the  worst 
of  all,  as  It  is  the  corruption  of  the  best,  (or,  as  our 
author  calls  it,  the  most  divine)  and  such  as  can  be 
£t  only  for  those  barbarous  and  stupid  nations, 
which,  though  bearing  the  shape  of  men,  are  litt'le 
^liferent  from  beasts.  Whoever  therefore  will  from 
Aristotle's  words  infer,  that  nature  has  designed  one 
man,  or  succession  of  men,  to  be  lords  of  every  coun- 
try, must  shew  that  man  to  be  endowed  with  all  the' 
virtues  that  render  him  fit  fur  so  great  an  offircj^ 
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which  be  does  not  bear  for  hie  own  pleasure,  glory, 
or  profit,  but  for  the  good  of  those  that  are  under 
him ;  imd  if  that  be  not  done,  he  must  look  after 
other  patrons  than  Aristotle  for  his  opinion. 


/^ 


lli'ough  my  extracts  from  this  author  have 
been  already  carried  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
I  sh|dl  ventiire  to  give  one  passage  rnore,  which 
is  admirable  for  its  eloquence^  as  well  as  for  iu 
justness  of  sentiment.  It  is  taken  from  the 
68th  section  of  the  second  chapter  f  of  which 
the  title  isjj  ^^  Men  living  und^  Popular  or 
Mixed  Governments^  are  moire  careful  of  the 
Public  Good^  than  in  Absolute  Monarchies.'* 

Men  are  valiant  aad  industrious  when  they  fight 
for  themselves  and  their  country  ;  they  prove  excel- 
lent in  all  the  arts  of  war  and  peace^  when  they  are 
bred  up  in  virtuous  exercises,  and  taught  by  their 
fathers  and  masters  to  rejoice  in  the  honours  gained 
by  them  :  they  love  their  country  when  the  good  of 
every  particular  man  is  comprehended  in  the  public 
prosperity,  and  the  success  of  their  atchievements  is 
improved  to  the  general  advantage  :  they  undertake 
hazards  and  labour  for  the  government,  when  it  is 
justly  administered;  when  innocence  is  safe,  and 
virtue  honoured  ;  when  no  man  is  distinguished  fron^ 
the  vulgar,  but  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves 
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by  the  bravery  of  their  actions ;  when  fio  honour  h 
thought  too  great  for  those  who  do  it  eminently,  no- 
less  it  be  such  as  cannot  be  communicated  to  others 
of  equal  merit :  they  do  not  spare  their  persons^ 
purses,  or  friends,  when  the  public  powers  are  en*- 
ployed  for  the  public  benefit,  and  imprint  the  like 
affections  in  their  children  from  their  infancy* 
The  discipline  of  obedience,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  bred,]  taught  them  to  command :  and  few  were 
admitted  to  the  magistracies  of  inferior  rank,  till  th^ 
had  given  such  proof  of  their  virtue  as  might  deserve 
the  supreme.  Cincinnatus,  Camillus,  Papirins,  Mi^ 
marcus,  Fabius  Maximus,  were  not  made  dictators 
that  they  might  learn  the  duties  of  the  office,  bbt 
because  they  were  judged  to  be  of  such  wisdom.  Va- 
lour, integrity,  and  experience,  that  they  might  be 
safely  trusted  with  the  highest  powers ;  and,  whilst 
the  law  reigned,  not  one  was  advanced  to  that  ho- 
nour, who  did  not  fully  answer  what  was  expected 
from  him.  By  this  means  the  city  was  so  replenish- 
ed with  men  fit  for  the  greatest  employments, 'that 
-even  in  its  infancv,  when  three  hundred  and  six  of 
the  fabii.  Quorum  nemtnenty  says  Livy,  ducem 
epemeret  ^Umslihet  temporiims  ienatuSy  were  killed  in 
one  day,  the  city  did  lament  the  loss,  but  was  not 
so  weakened  to  give  any  advantage  to  their  enemies : 
and  when  every  one  of  those  who  had  been  eminent 
before  the  second  Punic  war,  Fabius  Maximus  only 
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txoepteo^  had  perished  in  it,  others  arose  ia  tb«ir 
places,  who  surpassed  them  in  numher,  aod  were 
equal  to  them  in  virtue.  The  city  was  a  perpetual, 
fppripg  of  su^h  men^  e,s  lon^  as  liberty  pasted ;  but 
that  was  no  sooner  overthrown,  than  virtue  wa,s  tora. 
up  by  the  roots ;  the  people  became  base  a,nd  sordict; 
the  small  remains  of  the  nobility  slothful  and  effe- 
minate; and  their  Italian  associates  becoming  like  t» 
them,  the  eQipire,  whilst  it  stood,  was  oply  sustained 
by  the  strength  of  foreigners.  , 

The  Grecian  virtue  had  the  same  fate,  and-  e^- 
pired  with  liberty :  instead  of  such  soldiers  as  Ufi 
their  time  had  no  equals,  and  such  generals  of  armies  f 
fuid  fleets,  legislators  and  governors,  as  ^1  succeed*- 
5ng  ages  have  justly  admired,  they  sent  out  swarms 
of  fidlers,  jesters,  chariot-drivers,  players,  bawds, 
flatterers,  ministers  of  the  most  impure  lusts ;  or 
idle,  tabbling,  hypocritical  philosophers,  not  much 
better  than  they.  Xhe  emperors'  courts  were  always 
crouded  with  this  vermin ;  ar\d  notwithstanding  the 
necessity  our  author  imagines,  that  princes  must 
iieeds  understand  matters  of  government  better  tha^i 
magistrates  annually  chosen,  they  did  for  the  mos,t 
part  prove  so  brutish  as  to  give  themselves  and  the 
llforld  to  be  governed  by  such  as  these,  and  that  with- 
out any  great  prejudice,  since  none  could  be  found 
^ore  ignorant,  lewd,  and  base,  than  themselves^ 
,    {t  is  absurd  to  impute  this  to  the  change  of  tiijnes  i 
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for  time  changes  nothing ;  and  nothing  was  changed 
in  those  times,  but  the  government,  and  that  changed  ' 
all  things.  This  is  not  accidental,  but  according  to 
the  rules  given  to  nature  by  God,  imposing  upon  all 
things  a  necessity  of  perpetually  following  their 
causes.  Fruits  are  always  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  seeds  and  roots  from  which  they  come,  and  trees 
are  known  by  the  fruits  they  bear  ;  as  a  man  begets 
a  map,  and  a  beast  a  beast,  that  society  of  men 
which  constitutes  a  government  upon  the  foundation 
of  justice,  virtue,  and  the  common  good,  will  always 
have  ipen  to  promote  those  ends ;  and  that  which 
intends  the  advancement  of  one  man's  desires  and 
vanity,  will  abound  in  those  that  will  foment  them. 
All  men  follow  that  which  seems  advantageous  ta 
themselves.  Such  as  are  bred  under  a  good  disci- 
pline, and  gee^  that  all  benefits,  procured  to  their 
country  by  virtuous  actions,  redound  to  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  themselves,  their  children,  friends, 
and  relations,  contract,  from  their  infancy,  a  love  to 
the  public,  and  look  upon  the  common  concernments 
as  their  own,  Wheit  they  have  learnt  to  be  virtuous, 
aiid  see  that  virtue  is  in  esteem,  they  seek  no  other  ' 
preferments  than  such  as  may  be  obtained  that  way; 
and  no  country  ever  wanted  great  numbers  of  ex-  ' 
cellent  men,  where  this  method  was  established. 
On  the  other  side,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  best ' 
Hire  despis^,  hatedj  or  marked  out  for  destruction  I 
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all  things- calculated  to  the  honour  or  advantage  of 
one  man,  who  is  often  the  worst,  or  governed  by  the 
worst;  honours,  riches,  commands,  n and  dignities 
disposed  by  his  will,  and  his  favour  gained  only  by  a 
most  obsequious  respect,  or  a  pretended  affection  to 
his  person,  together  with  a  servile  obedience  to  his 
commands — all  application  to  virtuous  actions  will 
cease  ;  and  no  man  caring  to  render  himself  er  his 
children  worthy  of  great  employments,  such  as  de- 
sire to  have  them  will,  by  little  intrigues,  corrup- 
tion, scurrility,  and  flattery,  endeavour  to  make  way 
to  them ;  by  which  means  true  merit  in  a  short 
time  comes  to  be  abolished,  as  fell  out"  in  Rome  Us 
soon  as  the  Caesars  began  to  reign. 


As  a  writer,  the  following  high  character  is 
given  of  him  by  the  earl  of  Orrery  : — ^'  Har- 
rington has  his  admirers;  he  may  possibly 
have  his  merits,  but  they  flow  not  in  his  style. 
*  A  later  writer,  of  the  same'  republican  princi- 
ples, has  far  excelled  him ;  I  mean  Algernon 
Sidney,  whose  Discourses  concerning  Govern-r 
ment  are  admirably  written,  and  contain  great 
historical  knowledge,  and  a  remarkable  pro- 
priety of  diction  ;  so  that  his  name,  in  my  opi- 
nion, ought  to  be  much  higher  established  in 
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the  temple  of  literature  than  I  have  hitherto 
found  it  placed/' 

His  character  as  a  man  is  thus  drawn  by 
bishop  fiurnet.— He  was  '*  a  man  of  most  ex- 
traordinary courage ;  a  steady  man  even  to  ob- 
stinacy ;«sincere^  but  of  a  rough  and  boisterous 
temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  christian,  but  in  a  particular 
form  of  his  own.  He  thought  it  was  to  be 
like  a  divine  philosophy  in  the  mind ;  but  he 
was  against  all  public  worship,  and  every  thing 
that  lookad  like  a  church-  He  was  stiff  to  all 
republican  principles ;  and  such  an  enemy  to 
every  thing  that  looked  like  a  monarchy,  that 
he  set  himself  in  a  high  opposition  against 
Cromwell,  when  he  was  made  protector.  He 
had  studied  the  history  of  government  in  all 
its  branches  beyond  any  man  Lever  knew. 
He  had  a  particular  way  of  insinuating  him- 
self into  people  that  would  hearken  to  his  no- 
^ons  and  not  contradict  hiii^/' 


Cl^anies  ii. 
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CHARLES  IL  , 


The  character  of  much  of  the  literature  of 
this  reign  was  considerably  influenced  by  that 
of  the  sovereign,  and  by  political  events.    The 
tumults  of  the  preceding  reign  hrad  subsided ; 
and  though"  many  were  still  dissatisfied,  the 
general  joy  and  security  induced  by  the  re- 
storation, disposed  a  large  majority  to  settle 
into  that  tranquillity  and  good  humour  fa- 
vourable to  literary  pursuits.    The  temper  of 
Charles  was  cheerful,  and  inclined  to  pleasure; 
and  the  wit  and  humour  which  distinguished 
his  voluptuous  court,  contributed  to  dilute  and 
mollify  the  sourness  of  fanaticism,   and  the 
rage  of  faction. 

Theltrdour  for  philosophical  pursuits  kin- 
dled by  Bacon,  shone  forth  with  great  lustre  in 
the  respected  names  of  Boyle  and  Barrow. 
Theology  became  more  calm  and  more  ra- 
tional i  and  South  andTillotson  may  be  ranked. 
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in  point  of  style^  among  the  best  writers  in  the 
language. 

The  stage  of  this  period  can  boast  the  name 
of  Dryden  ;  who  is  not  only  conspicuous  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  but  as  having  been  the  first 
to  fix  the  laws  of  the  English  drama.  A  new 
species  of  comedy  commenced  in  this  reign, 
which,  laying  aside  the  verse  of  the  old  drama, 
reduced  it  at  once  to  a  point  of  degradation, 
froip  which  no  attempt  in  diction  has  been 
made  to  recover  it,  till  the  time  of  John  Tobin. 
I  should  have  noticed  perhaps  in  the  pre*- 
ceding  reign,  that  the  French  Romances,  as 
they  are  called,  made  their  appearance  about 
the  year  l650.  Calpreaades,  Cassandra ;  Cleo- 
patra and  Pharamond ;  the  Clelia  and  Grand 
Cyrus  of  Madame  Scudery;  and  the  Ibrahim 
and  Almahedi  of  her  brother ;  (the  Astrea  of 
.  D'Urfe  is  of  a  different  character,  partaking 
more  of  the  pastoral  romance ;)  upon  this  de- 
testable model  is  Parthenissa,  by  the  earl  of 
Orrery. 

Novels  began  also  with  short  stories  of  in- 
trigue, by   Mrs.  Behn*.     The   conversational 

These,  under  the  title  of  histories  and  hovels,  were  published 
in  two  volumes  lamo.  Lond.  1735,  sth  edit,  with  the  life  of 
the  authoress  pretiiLed* 
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iiy\t  X)f  writing  too,  was  introduced  by  sir 
Roger  L'Estrange ;  in  which  he  was  followed 
hfToTsi  Brown ;  and  all  the  slang  and  barbar- 
ism of  collo(|uial  life  made  their  appearance 
rapriat. 

*  The  general  literary  character  of  this  period 
is  Well  delineated  by  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow.  ''  All 
reputation  (says  he,)  appears  now  to  vail  arid  v 
stoop  to  that  of  being  a  wit.  To  be  leamea> 
to  be  wise,  to  be  good>  are  nothing  in  coiA- 
pa^ison  thereto ;  feven  to  be  noble  and  rich  lUre 
inferior  things,  and  afford  no  such  glory.  Many 
at  least,  (to  purchase  this  glory,  to  be  deeidaed 
considerable  in  this  faculty,  and  enrolled 
among  th6  wits,)  do  not  pnl;  make  shipwreck 
of  conscience,  abandon  virtue,  and  forfeit  all 
pretences  to  wisdom;  but  neglect'their  estates 
and  prostitute  their  honour:  so  to  the  pri* 
vate  damage  of  many  particular  persons,  and. 
with  no  small  prejudice  to  the  public,  are  our, 
•times  possessed  arid  transported  with  this  bu* 


mour4" 


Vot.  lit. 
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QVJRLES. 


Fbanci*  Q0AJtLES>  floa  of  James  Quarks, 
esq.  clerk  of  the  green  cloth^  and  purveyor 
0f  the  Aavy  to  queen  Eltzabetb,  was  bom  at 
Stewards  near  Romford  in  Essex^  in   159^. 
He  was  educated  at  Chrkt's  Cdlege,  Cam- 
Widge>  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn.    He  was  subse- 
quently preferred  to  the  office  of  cup-bearer 
to  Elizabeth^  daughter  of  king  James  I.  elec* 
tress  palatine,  and  queen  of  Bohemia;  though 
he  quitted  her  service,  probably  on  the  ruim 
of  her  husband's  affairs,   and  went  over  to 
Ireland,  where  he    became  secretary  to  the 
learned  archbishop  Usher.     On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1641,  he  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  England  again  for  safety, 
where  he  repaired  to  Charles  I.  then  at  Ox- 
ford.   This  circumstance,  together  with  th« 


(>ublication  of  a  piece,  which  he  entitled,  *^Th^ 
Loyal  Convert/*  gave  umbrage  to  the  repub- 
lican party,  which  ruined  his  fortunes.  But 
the  injury  he  most  regretted  was,  the  plunder 
of  his  books,  and  of  some  valued  MSS*  he  had 
designed  fol*  the  press;  circumstances  which 
are  said  to  have  accelerated  his  deaths  which 
happened  in  1644. 

In  his  day  he  was  most  known  as  a  poet| 
though  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  few  pvo80 . 
works,  of  which  the  principal  is  bis 

'^  Enchiridion — containing  institutions  3 

Divine  J  Contemplative, 
uivme  i  practical. 

C  Ethical, 
'     Moral   -<  Economical, 

'  (Political.  1670*' 

-  Tkat  book  is  ctomprised  in  four  centuries.  : 

Century  1.  Chap*  53. 

If  a  kingdom  be  apt  to  rebellion,  it  is  wisdom  id 
preserve  the  nobility  and  commons  at  variance? 
where  one  of  them  is  discontented,  the  danger  is  not 
great w  The  commons  are  slow  of  motion,  if  not 
<)uickened  with  the  nobility ;  the  nobility  is  weak 
of  power,  if  not?«trengthened  by  the  commons*  Thefte 
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is  danger,  \vhen  th^  commonalty  trouble  the  wtiter^ 
and  the  nobility  step  in. 


Chap.  55. 


ft  is  a  perilous  weakness  in  a  state  to  b^  s!6w 
of  resolution  in  the  time  of  war.  To  be  irresolute 
in  determinations  is  both  the  sign  and  the  ruin  of  a^, 
weak  state.  Such  aflfairs  attend  not  time*  Let  a 
wise  statesman  therefore  abhor  delay,  and  resolve 
rather  what  to  do,  than  advise  what  to  say.  Slow 
deliberations  are  symptom?  either,  pfn  faint  courage^ 
or  weak  forces,  or  false  hearts. 


Chap.  $9. 


,.i 


It  is  dangerous  for  a  prince  to  use  athbitious  ^a-* 
tures,  but  upon  necessity,  either  for  his  wars,  or  to 
beskreens  for  bis  dangers,  or  to  be  instruments  for 
the  demolishing  insolent  greatness.  And  that  they 
may  be  the  less  dangerous,  let  him  choose  them 
rather  out  of  mean  births  than  noble ;  and  out  of 
harsh  natures,  rather  than  plausible.  And  always 
be  sure  to  balance  them  with  those  that  are  as  proud 
as  they. 
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la  a  mixed  monarchy,  if  the  hierarchy  grow  to6 
absolute,  it  is  wisdom  in  a  prince  rather  to  repress 
it,  than,  suppress  it.  All  alterations  in.  a  fundapacn* 
tal  government  bring  apparent  dangers ;  but  too  sud* 
den  alteration  threatens  inevitable  ruin.  When  Aaron 

« 

made  a  molten  calf,  Moses  idtered  not  the  govern* 

» 

mental  but  reproved  the  governor. 
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before  thou  build  a  fortress,  consider  to  what  ^tL 
If  for  resistance  against  the  enemy,  it  is  usejtess. 
A  valiant  army  is  a  living  fortress.  If  Cor  sup* 
pressing  the  subject,  it  is  hurtful.  It  breeds  jea« 
lousies,  and  jealousies  heget  hatred.  If  thou  hast  a 
strong  army  to  maintain  it,  it  adds  nothing  to  thy 
strength.  If  thy  army  be  weak,  it  conduces  muc^i 
tp  thy  danger.  The  surest  fortress  is  the  hands  of 
|hy  soldiers:  and  the  safest  citadel  is  the  hearts  of 
ih^  sujyects.^ 


% 


a^.ed^ 


■k '  .    ^     .  w        •  . 


It  is  a  princely  alchemy,  out  of  a  nec€S8aiy  war, 
to  extract  an  honorable  peace ;  and  more  beseeming 
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the  majesty  of  a  prince,  to  thirst  after  peace,  th^p 
conquest,  Blessedness  is  promised  to  the  peace* 
huiker;  not  to  the  conqueror.  It  is  a  happy  state, 
whose  prince  hath  a  peaceful  hand,  and  a  martial 
heatt,  ahle  both  to  use  peace,  and  ta  manage  war. 


mm 


Chap.  669 

It  is  a  great  oversight  iQ  a  prince,  for  any  res- 
pects, either  actively  or  passively,  to  make  a  fo 
reign  kingdom  strong*  He  that  gives  means  to  ano« 
|her  to  become  powerful,  weakens  himself,  and  en- 
ables him  to  take  the  adva^tage  of  his  own  weak* 
ness, 


Chap.  €7* 


When  the  humours  of  the  people  are  stirred  by 
discontents,  or  popular  grief,  it  is  wisdom  in  a  prince 
to  give  them  moderate  liberty  to  evaporate.  He 
that  turns  the  humour  back  too  hastily,  makes  the 
wound  bleed  inwardly,  and  fills  the  body  with  ma- 
lignity. 


Chap.  75. 
If  thou  be  aiAbiiioui^  of  honour;  i^nd  ye(  fevf^l 


€kf  the  canker  of  honour,  envy,  so  behave  thyself, 
that  opinion  may  be  satisfied  in  this,  that  thoa 
seekest  meriti  and  not  fame :  and  that  thou  attri- 
butest  thy  preferment  rather  /to  providence,  thaa 
thy  own  virtue.  Honour  it  a  due  debt  to  the  oh- 
server ;  and  who  ever  envied  tiie  payment  of  a  debt? 
A  just  advancement  is  a  providential  act ;  and  who 
ever  envied  the  act  of  providence? 


(Hi'iii  I'   li  ss- 

CUf.  77. 

Let  states  that  aim  at  greatness,  beware  lest  new 
gentry  multiply  too  fast,  or  grow  too  glorious. 
Where  there  is  too  great  a  disproportion  betwixt  the 
gentry  and  the  common  subject,  the  one  grows  in- 
solent, the  other  slavish.  When  the  body  of  the 
gentry  grows  too  glorious  for  a  corslet,  then  the 
heads  of  the  vulgar  wax  too  heavy  for  the  helmet* 


Century  3.  Chap  9* 

Gaze  not  on  beauty  too  much^  lest  it  blast  thee; 
nor  too  long,  lest  it  blind  thee ;  nor  too  near,  lest  it 
bum  thee.  If  thou  like  it,  it  deceives  thee;  if  thou 
love  it.  it  disturbs  tbee^  if  thou  lust  after  it,  it 
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destroys  thee.  If  virtue  accompany  it,  it  is  the 
heart's  paradise.  If  vice  associate  it,  it  is  the  soul's, 
purgatory.  It  is  the  wise  man^s  bonfire,  and  the 
itioYs  fumaoe. 


Hiiese  are  a  few  specimens  ooly  of  th^  gi^ea,t 
number  of  excellent  maxims  to  be  fomid  ii\ 
this  little  book.  It  well  4eserves  tp  b^  ^^t 
priate4* 
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W4LT0n. 


IsAac  Walton  was  born  in  1593,  at  Lon-^ 
don,  where  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  sempster* 
But  on  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  times, 
and  having  probably  acquired  a  decent  com-^ 
petence,  he  retired  in  1643  fronx  business  and 
from  I^ondpn;  ^nd  afterwards  lived  sometimes 
at  Stafford,  but  for  the  most  part  in  tlie  fami- 
lies of  eminent  clergytnen,  by  whoqi  he  was 
much  respected  and  beloved.  He  died  i^ 
]68d,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  exhibiting  a  strikr 
ing  proof  how  much  ca,lm  pursuits,  with  a 
piind  pure  and  ^t  ease,  contribute  to  prolong 
the  period  of  human  existence. 

Walton  is  celebrated  as  a  biographer,  and 
particularly  as  an  angler. 

^.  IJis  first  work  was  a  Life  pf  Pr*  Donne, 
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dean  of  St.  Paul's,  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  sir  Henry  Wotton.  It- was  published  in 
1640,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  Donne's  Ser- 
mons in  folio. 

2.  On  the  death  of  sir  Henry  Wotton  in 
1639,  Walton  published  a  collection  of  his 
works,  entitled  Reliquia  WottoniaiKBy  with  his 
life  prefixed.  *► 

3.  His  next  Life  was  that  of  the  celebrated 
Hooker,  which  he  undertook  at  the  request 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  afterwards 
erchbishop  of  Canterbury. 

4.  While  under  the  roof  of  his  friend  lind 
patron,  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he 
wrote  the  Life  of  Mr.  George  Herbert.  The 
ftbove  were  collected  and  published  in  a  small 
octaTo  volume,  in  1675,  with  a  dedication  to 
Winchester. 

5.  In  1677,  he  published  several  pieces  of 
Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln, ,  to- 
gether with  a  sermon  of  Hooker,  in  an  octavo 
volume,   with  a  life  of  the  bishop  prefixed. 

6.  But  the  work  by  which  lue  is  probably 
most  known,  is,  "  The  complete  Angler,  or 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreation  ;*'  published 
in  1653,  i2mo,  adorned  with  cuts  of  most  of 
the  fish  mentioned  in  it.    This  is  written  in 


the  £ona  of  dialbgue.    The  first  is  between 
-  an  angl^y  a  huntsmao,  and  a  falconer,  of  whoia 
the  latter  thus  speaks  in  praise  of  his  farourite 
recreation. 

And  first  for  the  element  I  used  to  trade  in^  which 
is  the  air,  an  element  of  more  worth  than,  weighty 
an  element  that  doubtless  exceeds  both  the  earth  and 
water^:  for  though  I  sometime  deal  in  both,  yet 
the  air  is  most  properly  mine.  I  and  my  hawks  use 
that,  and  it  yields  us  most  recreation.  It  stops  not 
the  high  soaring  of  my  noble,  generous  falcon.  In 
it  fihe  ascends  to  such  a  height  as  the  dull  eyes  of 
beasts  and  fish,  are  not  able  to  reach  to  ;  their  bodies 
are  too  gross  for  such  high  elevations.  In  the  air^ 
tny  troops  of  hawks  soar  up  on  high,  and  when 
they  are  lost  in  the  sight  of  men,  then  they  attend 
upon  and  converse  with  the  Gods.  Therefore  I  think 
my  eagle  is  so  justly  styled  Jove's  servant  in  ordinary ; 
and  that  very  falcon,  that  I  am  now  going  to  see, 
deserves  no  meaner  a  title,  for  she  usually  in  her 
flight  endangers  herself,  like  the  son  of  Daedalus,  t^ 
have  her  wings  scorched  by  the  sun's  heat,  she  flies 
80  near  it.  But  her  mettle  makes  her  careless  of 
danger ;  for  then  she  heeds  nothing,  but  ms^es  h^r 
nimble  pinions  cut  the  fluid  air,  and  so  makes  her 
highway  over  the  steepest  mountains  and  deepest 
nversy  and  in  her  glorious  career  looks  with  ton* 
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tempt  upon  those  high  3teeples  and  magnificent  pa« 
laces  which  we  adore  and  wonder  at ;  from  which 
height  I  can  make  her  to  descend  by  a  word  from  my 
mouth,  which  she  both  knows  and  obeys,  to  accept 
of  meat  from  my  hand,  to  own  me  for  her  master, 
to  go  home  with  me,  and  be  willing  the  next  day  to 
afford  me  the  like  recreation,    %    ♦    «    ♦ 

» 

Nay  more,  the  very  birds  of  the  air,  those  that 
be  npt  hawks,  are  both  so  many,  and  so  useful  and 
pleasant  to  mankind,  that  I  must  not  let  them  pass 
without  some  observations,  ♦  f  ♦  ♦  ^g  first 
the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice;  to  cheer  her<^ 
self  and  those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the  earth, 
and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  air ;  and 
having  ended  her  heavenly  en^ployment^  grows  then 
mute  and  sad  to  think  she  must  descend  to  the  dull 
earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  from  neces-^ 
Sity. 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  thrassel  with  their 
melodious  voices  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring, 
and  in  their  fixed  months  warble  forth  such  ditties 
as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their 
particular  seasons,  as,  namely,  the  leverock,  the 
tit-lark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that 
loves  mankind  bath  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatureSj,- 
breathes  such  sweet  loi^d  music,  out  of  her  little  in-t 
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istrumetital,  that  it  may  make  matikind  to  think 
miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight,  when 
the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear  as  I 
have,  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants, 
the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  re* 
doubling  of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above 
earth,  and  say,  Lord^  what  music  hast  thou  provided 
for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad 
men  such  music  on  earth  f     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

There  is  also  a  little  contemptible  winged  creature, 
an  inhabitant  of  my  aerial  element,  namely,  the  la* 
borious  bee,  of  whose  prudence,  policy,  and  regular 
government  of  their  own  commonwealth,  I  might 
say  much,  as  also  of  their   several  kinds,  and  how 

« 

useful  their  honey  and  wax  is,  both  for  meat  and 
medicines  to  mankind;  but  I  will  leave  them  to  their 
sweet  labour,  without  the  least  disturbance,  believing 
them  to  be  all  very  busy  at  this-  very  time  amongst 
the  herbs  and  flowers  that  we  see  nature  puts  forth 
this  May-morning. 


Ctuj^.  Or  Dialogue  Athr-^The  Angler  speaJci. 

liOok,  under  that  broad  beech-tree^  I  sat  down^ 
when  I  was  last  this  way  a-fishing,  and  the  birds 
in  the  adjoining  groves  seemed  to  have  a  friendly 
contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice  seemed 
to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  that 
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primrose  hill;  tiiere  I  tat  viewing  the  sslv^t  sirsao^ 
glide  silently  towards  thtir  centre,  the  tempestaous^ 
sea;  yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rugged  roots  and 
pebble-stoneS)  which  broke  their  waves  and  tunifd 
them  into  foam:  and  sometimes  I  begnikd  time 
by  viewing  the  harmless  lambs^  some  leaping  se^ 
curely  ta  the  cool  shade,  whilst  others  sported  theiiK- 
selves  in  the  cheerful  sun ;  and  saw  others  eraving 
comfort  from  the  swoln  adders  of  their  bleating  dams* 
As  I  thus  sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so  fulty  pos-' 
sessed  my  soul  with  content,  that  l  thought,  as 
the  poet  has  happily. expressed  it: 

I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth ; 

And  possessed  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth* 

As  I  left  this  place  and  entered  into  the  next  field, 
a  second  pleasure  entertained  me;  'twas  a  handsome 
niilk-maid,  that  had  not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and 
\visdom  as  to  load  her  mind  with  any  fears  of  many 
things  that  will  never  be,  as  too  many  men  too  often 
do ;  but  she  cast  away  all  care,  and  sung  like  a  night- 
ingale ;  her  voice  was  good,  and  the  ditty  fitted  for 
it:  it  was  that  smooth  song,  which  was  made  by 
Kit  Marlow,  now  at  least  Mty  years  ago ;  and  the 
milk-maid*s  mother  sung  an  answer  to  it,  which  waa 
made  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  younger  days. 

They  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good; 
I  think  much  better  than  the  strong  linct^  that  are 
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now  in  fashion  in  this  critical  age..  Look  yonder  i 
on  my  word,  yonder  they  both  be  a»milkiiig  againi 
I  will  give  her  the  chub,  and  persuade  them  to  sing 
those  two  songs  to  us. 

God  speed  you,  good  woman,  I  have  been  a-fish* 
ing,  and  am  going  to  Bleak^hall,  to  my  bed ;  and 
having  caught  more  fish  than  will  sup  myself  and 
my  friend,  I  will  bestow  this  upon  you  and  yoor 
daughter,  for  I  use  to  sell  none. 

MUk-^com.  Marry-,  Go4  requite  you,  sir,  and  well 
eat  it  cheerfully;  and  if  you  come  this  way  a-fishing 
two  months  hence,  a  grace  of  God,  HI  give  you  a 
syllabub  of  new  verjuice  in  a  new  made  haycock  foF 
it,  and  my  Maudlin  shall  sing  you  one  of  her  best 
*  ballads ;  for  she  and  I  both  love  all  anglers,  they 
be  such  honest,  civil,  quiet  men  :  in  the  mean  time 
will  yeu  drink  a  draught  of  i^  eow*s  milk?  Von 
»hall  have  it  freely^ 

Pise,  No,  I  thank  you;  but;I  pray  da  as  a  cour- 
tesy, that  shall  stand  you  and  your  daughter  in  no* 
thing,  and  yet  we  will  think  ourselves  still  something 
in  your  debt:  it  is  but  to  sing  us  a  song  that  waa- 
sung  by  your  daughter  when  I  last  past  over  this 
meadow,  about  eight  or  nine  days  since. 

Milk-xixjm,  What  song  was  it,  I  pray?  Was  it 
Come  shepherds,  deck  i/our  herds?  or,  As  at  noon  Dul- 
cina  rested^  gr^Phillida  flouts  me?  or,  Chevy-chace? 
OF,  Johnny  Anastrong?  or,  Troyrtown? 
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Puc*  No,  it  is  none  of  those;  it  is  a  song  iliat 
your  daughter  sung  the  first  part,  and  you  sung  the 
answer  to  it« 

Milk-worn*  Oh,  I  kqow  it  now,  I  learned  tlie  first 
part  in  my  golden  age,  when  I  was  about  the  age 
of  my  poor  daughter,  and  the  latter  part»  >^hich  in"" 
deed  fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three  years  ago^ 
when  the  cares  of  the  world  began  to  take  hold  of 
me:  but  you  shall,  God  willing,  hear  them  both, 
and  sung  as  well  as  we  can ;  for  we  both  love  anglers* 
Come,  Maudlin,  sing  the  first  part  to  the  gentlemaii 
with  a.  merry  heart,  and  I'll  sing  the  second  when 
you  have  done. 


Here  follows  the  milk-maid*s  song.  "  Come 
live  with  me  and  be  my  love,*'  After  which 
the  hunter  speaks : 

Ven.  Trust  me,  master,  it  is  a  ctioice  song,  and 
sweetly  sung  by  honest  Maudlin.  1  now  see  it  was 
not  without  cause,  that  our  good  queen  Elizabeth 
did  so  often  wish  herself  a  milk-maid  all  the  month 
of  May,  because  they  are  not  troubled  with  fears  and 
cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all  the  day,  and  sleep  se- 
curely all  the  night ;  and  without  doubt,  honest,  in- 
nocent, pretty  Maudlin  does  so.  V\l  bestow  sir 
Thomas    Overbury's  milk-maid's    wish    upon  her. 


**  'that  she  may  die  in  the  spring,  and,  being  dead, 
iaay  tiave  good  store  of  flowers  stuck  round  about 
hei*  winding  sheet/^ 


'thetk  comes  the  milk-maid's  mother's  ^n** 
swer.    *^  If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
which  done>  the  mother  adds:- 

Well,  t  have  don^  my  song ;  but  stay,  honest  an- 
glers, for  I  will  make  Maudlin  to  sing  you  one  short 
song  more.  Maudlin,  sing  that  song'  that  yoU  sung 
last  night  when  young  Coridon  the  shepherd  played 
80  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe  to  you  and  your  cousin 
Betty. 

Maud.    I  will,  mothef. 

*^    married  a  wife  of  late,"  &c. 

"Pise.  Well  sung,  good  woman;  \  thank  yoa. 
I'll  give  you  another  dish  of  fish  one  of  these  days, 
and  then  beg  another  song  of  you.  Come,  scholar, 
let  Maudlin  alone:  do  not  you  offer  to  spoil  her  voices 
Look^  yonder  comes  mine  hostess  to  call  us  to  &up* 
per.     How  howl  is  my  brother  Peter  come?  * 

Hostess^    Yes,  and  a  friend  with  him ;  they  are 
both  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  in  these  parts,  and 
long  to  see  you,  un4  long  to  be  at  supper,  for  tha 
are  very  hungry* 
youtiu  z 


This  IS  an  entertaining  little  book.  It  de- 
scribes rural  scenes  and  pleasures  in  simple  an|d 
unaffected  language  5  the  dialogue  is  lively  and 
humorous/  and  often  diversified  with  pleasing 
pieces  of  pastoral  poetry.  The  morality  too 
is  pure  and  peaceful  as  the  lake  on  which  the 

*  •  # 

angler  silently  awaits  hi«  quiet  prey.  The 
work  was  so  favorably  received,  that  it  passed 
through  five  editions  in  tlie  author's  life-tjme  j 
to  the  last  of  which  was  subjoined  a  supple- 
ment containing  ^^  Instructions^  how  to*  angle 
for  a  Trout,  or  Graylings  in  a  clear  Stream/*^^ 
An  elegant  edition  was  published  at  London^ 
in  1760i  with  notes  historical,  critical,  and 
explanatory,  and  the  lives  of  the  authors  pre- 
fixed. Angling  was  thc^  favourite  amusement 
of  Walton,  particularly  while  he  lived  in  Lon^ 
don.  Before  bis  time,  the  precepts  of  this  art 
were  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  traditionary.  By 
committing  thein  to  writing  in  a  manner  so 
agreeable,  he  has  bequeathed  tin  acceptable 
legacy  to  the  lovers  of  this  tranquil  amuse- 
Hienl, 
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Sib  ttOGER  L^EsTRANGE^  famous  as  the 
editor  of  the  first  newspaper  in  England,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  reputahle  fa« 
mWjy  seated  at  Hunstanton  Hall,  Norfolk, 
where  he  was  born  in  16 1 6.  He  was  liberally 
educated,  probably  at  Cambridge.  Like  his 
father  before  him,  he  was  a  zealous  royaIist> 
Sttid  attended  king  Charles  in  his  expedition 
to  Scotland  in  1639. 

In  1644,  during  the  civil  wars^,he  was  once 
in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  life.  His 
sentence  was  passed,  the  day  of  his  execution 
fixed  I  but  obtaining  a  temporary  reprieve,  and 
then  a  prolongation  of  it,  he  finally  made  his  es 
cape  from  prison,  after  a  confinement  of  nearly 
four  years.  Engaging  now  in  an  unsucces&< 
ful  insurrection,  be  saved  his  life  by  ilying  his 

z  2 
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country,  and  remained  abroad  till  the  passing 
of  the  act  of  indemnity,  in  1653. 

After  the  restoration,  the  only  recompence 
he  ever  received  for  his  loyalty,  (except  bein^ 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace)  was  his  being 
made  licenser  of  the  press;  which,  however, 
was  a  profitable  post.  In  order  to  increase 
the  means  of  his  support,  in  16^3,  he  set  up  a 
paper,  called  '^  The  Public  Intelligencer/' 
and  "The  News."  The  first  of  these  papers 
fcame  out  1st  of  August,  and  continued  to  bfe 
published  twice  a  week  till  January  19,  1665, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  scheme  of  pub- 
lishing the  ^^  London  Gazette,"  the  first  of 
which  appeared  on  the  4th  of  February  fol« 
lowing. 

After  the  dissolution  of  Charles's  second 
parliament,  in  l679>  he  set  up  another  paper, 
called,  "  The  Observator,"  the  design  of  which 
was  to  vindicate  the  measures  of  the  court, 
and  the  character  of  the  king,  from  the  charge 
of  popery.  But  in  1687,  as  he  disapproved 
the  toleration  proposed  by  his  majesty,  he 
discontinued  this  paper,  after  it  had  swollen 
to  three  volumes.  He  was  knighted  in  the 
following  reign;  and  died  in  1704. 

He  was  author  of  various  political  and  theo- 
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logical  tracts,  collec^ted  in  a  4to  volume ;  also 
of  some  others  printed  in  folio  ;  besides  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Spanish. 

His  iEsop's  Fables,  are  probably  the  most 
known  of  his  works.  The  following  chapter 
taken  from  bis  "  Life  of  iEsop/*  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  shew  his  characteristic  manner  of 
writing. 

Chap*  7»     Msap*s  invention  to  bring  his  Mistress  back 
again  to  her  Husband  after  she  had  left  him. 

The  wife  of  Xanthus  was  well  born  and  wealthy, 
but  so  proud  and  domineering  withal,  as  if  her  for- 
tune and  her  extraction  had  entitled  her  to  the 
breeches.  She  was  horribly  bold,  meddling,  and  ex- 
pensive (as  that  sort  of  women  commonly  are)  easily 
put  oflf  the  hooks,  and  monstrous  hard  to  be  pleased 
again;  perpetually  chattering  at  her  husband,  and 
upon  all  occasions  of  controversy  threatening  him  to 
be  gone.  It  came  to  this  at  last,  that  Xanthus's 
stock  of  patience  being  quite  spent,  he  took  up  a 
resolution  of  going  another  way  to  work  with  her, 
of  trying  a  course  of  severity,  since  there  was 
hothing  to  be  done  with  her  by  kindness.  But  this 
experiment,  instead  of  mending  the  matter,  made  it 
worse;  for  upon  harder  usage,  the  woman  grew  des- 
Ijerate,  and  went  tEwaj  ftoin'bim ini^arueiti  Sb«  wai 
as  badi  ^tifr  tniey  as  bad  it 
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thus  had  a  kind  of  hankering  for  her  still;  beside 
that  there  was  matter  of  interest  in  the  case ;  and  a 
pestilent  tongue  he  had,  that  the  poor  husbaodi 
dreaded  above  all  things  under  the  sun.  But  the 
man  was  willing  however  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
g^me,  and  so  his  wits  and  his  friends  were  set  at 
work,  in  the  fairest  manner  that  might  be,  to  get 
her  home  again.  But  there  was  no  good  to  be  done 
in  it,  it  seems ;  and  Xanthus  was  so  visibly  out  of 
humour  upon  it,  that  iEsop  in  pure  pity  bethought 
himself  immediately  how  to  comfort  him.  Come 
master,  says  he,  pluck  up  a  good  heart,  for  I  have 
a  project  in  my  noddle,  that  shall  bring  n^y  mistress 
to  you  back^again,  with  as  good  a  will  as  ever  she 
went  fropa  you.  What  does  my  JEsoip,  but  away 
immediately  to  the  market  among  the  butchers, 
poulterers,  fishmongers,  confectioners,  &c.  for  the 
best  of  every  thing  that  was  in  season.  Nay,  he 
takes  private  people  in  his  way  too,  and  chops  into 
the  very  house  of  his  mistress's  relations,  as  by  mis- 
take. This  way  of  proceeding  set  the  whole  town 
agog  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this  bustle ;  and 
^sop  innocently  told  every  body  that  his  master's 
wife  was  run  away  froni  him,  and  he  had  married 
another:  his  f|*iends  up  and  down  were  all  invited  to 
come  and  make  merry  with  him,  and  this  was  to 
be  the  wedding  feast.  The  news  flew  like  lightning, 
and  happy  were  they  th^t  could  carry  the  first  tidings 


of  it  to  the  nm-away  lady  (for  eyeiy  body  knew 
Msop  to  be  a  servant  in  that  family),  {t  gathered 
in  the  rolling,  as  all  other  stories  do  in  the  telling ; 
especially  where  womens'  tongues  and  passions  have 
the  spreading  of  them.  The  wife»  that  was  in  her 
nature  violent  and  unsteady,  ordered  her  chariot  to 
be  made  ready  immediately,  and  away  she  posts 
back  to  her  husband,  falls  upon  him  with  outrages  of 
looks  and  language ;  and  after  the  easing  of  her  mind 
a  little,  No  Xanthus,  says  she,  do  not  you  flatte;^ 
yourself  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying  another  woman 
wtule  I  am  alive.  Xanthus  looked  upon  this  as  one 
of  i^sop's  masterpieces ;  and  for  that  bout  all  waf 
well  again  betwixt  master  and  mistress. 


Of  the  literary  productions  of  sir  Roger  L*Es« 
trange,  Mr.  Gordon,  author  of  the  Indepen* 
dent  Whig,  speaks  in  the  following  disparaging 
terms.  He  says,  they  are  "  not  fit  to  be  read 
by  any  who  have  taste  or  good  breeding.  They 
are  full  of  technical  terms ;  of  phrases  picked 
up  in  the  street,  from  apprentices  and  por- 
ters ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  'low  and  nau- 
seous." And  again,  ^'  Sir  Roger  had  a  genius 
for  bu£foonery  and  a  rabble,  and  higher  he 
never  went*    His  style  and  his  thoughts  are 
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too  vulgar  for  a  sensible  artificer.  To  put  hist 
books  infco  the  hands  of  youth,  or  boys,  for 
whom  jEsop  by  htm  burlesqued,  was  designedj^ 
is  to  vitiate  their  taste,  and  to  give  them  a  poor 
low  turn  of  thinking;  not  to  mention  the  vile 
and  slavish  principles  of  the  man.  He  has  not 
only  changed  iEsop*s  plain  beasts  from  the 
simplicity  of  nature  inta  jesters,  and  buiSbons ; 
but  out  of  the  mouths  of  animals,  inured  to 
the  boundless  freedom  of  air  and  deserts,  has 
4rawn  doctrines  of  servitude,  and  a  defe^c^  o^ 
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ANDREW  MARVEL. 


Mr.  Andrew  Marvel,  son  of  the  rev.  Mr. 
Andrew  Marvel,    was   born    at  Kingston  on 
Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1620     At  the 
early  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  admitted  member 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Dec.  14.  1633. 
Here  he  became  acquain^ted  with  some  Jesuits, 
who  observing  his  promising  talents,  conceived 
the  design  of  making  him  a  proselyte.    They 
succeeded  so  far  ?is  to  seduce  him  to  London, 
where,  after  some  months,  he  was  found  in  a 
booksellers  shop  by  his  father^^  who  prevailed 
vpoi^  him  to  return  to  college.     He  new  pur-r 
sued  his  studies  with  indefatigable  diligence; 
and  in  1638,  proceeded  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
the  same  year  was  fidmitted  scholar  of  the 
house. 

The  next  twenty  years  he  spent  chiefly  in 

ti^iB^vellrag,  in  what  quality  is  unknown^^  though 
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during  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  secretary  to 
the  embassy  at  Constantinople.  His  first  apr 
pearance  in  England  as  a  public  character  was 
in  1657,  in  quality  of  assistant  to  Milton,  wheo 
Latin  secretary  to  the  protector.  The  year 
before  the  restoration,  be^was  returned  mem** 
ber  for  Hull,  his  native  place,  and  sat  in  the 
parliament  held  at  Westminster,    April  25, 

1660.  After  the  restoration,  he  was  agaia 
chosen  for  the  parliament  which  began  May  8,1 

1661 .  He  continued  in  the  house  to  bis  deatbn 
ftnd  conducted  himself  with  such  uniform  ior 
tegrity,  and  with  such  satisfaction  to  his  con- 
stituents, that  they  generously  allowed  bim  a 
handsome  pension  for  life.  He  seldom  spoke 
in  the  house,  though  his  influence  without 
doors  over  the  members  of  both  houses,  was 
considerable.  He  was  particularly  intimate 
"with  prince  Rupert,  who  paid  great  deference 
to  his  opinion.  He  was  a  zealous  and  constant 
patriot.  The  king,  having  been  often  de^ 
Jighted  in  his  company,  was  desirous  of  con* 
furring  on  him  some  marks  of  his  favour ;  but 
all  such  overtures  he  declined  with  a  magna^' 
nimous  firmness ;  alledging,  '^  that  he  must 
be  either  ungrateful  to  the  king  in  voting 
against  him,  or  false  to  his  country  in  giving 
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into  the  measures  of  the  court."  Among  his 
intimate  friends,  he  numbered  the  duke  of 
Devonshire ;  and  particularly  Milton,  with 
whom  his  friendship  was  early  formed,  and 
terminated  only  by  death.  He  has  th,e  honour 
of  being  the  first,  together  with  Dr.  Barrow, 
of  exciting  the  attention  of  the  undiscerning 
public  to  the  unrivalled  merit  of  the  '^  Para-- 
dise  Lost.*'  He  died  in  August  1678,  in  the 
i58th,year  of  his  age,  as  it  was  thought,  by  poi- 
son. He  was  never  married ;  his  manners  re^ 
served  among  strangers,  were  delightful  and 
instructive  among  friends.  His  constitution, 
naturally  strong,  was  fortified  by  habitual  tem- 
perance; and  he  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health 
to  the  last, 

His  works  consist  of 

1.  Poems. 

S.  The  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  first  and  se-; 
cond  part. 

3.  Mr.  Smirk,  or  the  Divine  in  Mode; being 
certain  Annotations  on  the  Animadversions  on 
the  '*  Naked  Truth ;"  together  with  a  short 
historical  essay  concerning  General  Councils, 
Creeds,  and  Impositions  in  Matters  of  Reli- 
gion ;  published  in  1676,  under  the  name  of 
Andreas  Rivetus  junior. 
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4.  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery,* 
jand  Arbitrary  Government  in  England ;  more 
particularly  from  the  long  Prorogation  of  No- 
vember, 1675,  ending  the  15th  of  February 
1676,  till  the  last  meeting  of  Parliament^  the 

l6thof  July  1677. 

In  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed  Marvel  ridi- 
cules Dr.  Parker,  (afterwards  archbishop,)  un.- 
der  the  name  of  Bayes. — A  name  by  which 
Dryden  had  been  formerly  satyrised  in  the  co- 
medy of  "  The  Rehearsal.'* 

This  gentleman,,  (Dr.  Parker)  as  1  hav,e  hear^ 
after  he  had  read  Don  Quixot,  and  the  Bible,  be* 
sides  such  school-books  as  were  necessary  for  his 
age,  was  sent  early  to  the  university,  and  there 
studied  hard,  and  in  a, short  time  became  a  compe- 
tent rhetorician,  ^nd  no  ill  disputant.  He  had  learnt 
how  to  erect  a  thesis,  and  to  defend  it  pro  or  con 
with  a  serviceable  distinction ;  while  the  truth,  as 
his  camarade  Mr.  Bayes  hath  it  on  another  oc- 
casion, 

Before  a  full  pot  of  ale  you  can  swallow. 

Was  here  with  a  whoop,  and  gone  with  a  hollow. 

And  so,   thinking  himself  now  ripe  and  qualified 
for  the  greatest   undertakings,   and  highest  fortune^ 
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he  therefore  exchanged  the  narrowness  of  the  uni* 
versity  for  the  town :  but  coming  out  of  the  confine- 
ment of  the  square-cap  and  quadrangle,  into  the  open 
air,  the  world  began  to  turn  round  with  him ;.  which 
he  imagined,  though  it  were  his  own  giddiness,  to 
be  nothing  less  than  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 
This  accident  concurring  so  happily  to  increase  the 
good  opinion  he  naturally  had  of  himself,  he  thence- 
forward applied  to  gain  a  like  reputation  with  others. 
He  followed  the  town  life,  haunted  the  best  compar 
nies ;  and  to  polish  himself  from  any  pedantic  rougb- 
ness,  he  read  and  saw  the  plays,  with  much  care, 
and  more  proficiency  than  noost  of  the  auditory. 
But  all  this  while,  he  forgot  not  the  main  chance, 
but  hearing  of  a  vacancy  with  a  nobleman,  he  clap- 
ped in,  and  easily  obtained  to  be  his  chaplain.  From 
that  day  yon  may  take  the  date  of  his  preferments 
and  his  ruin.  For  having  soon  wrought  himself 
dexterously  into  his  patron's  favour,  by  short  graces 
and  sermons,  and  a  mimical  way  of  drolling  upon 
the  puritans,  which  he  knew  would  take  both  at 
chapel  and  table ;  he  gained  a  great  authority  like- 
wise among  all  the  domestics.  They  all  listened 
to  him  as  an  oracle ;  and  they  allowed  him  by  com- 
mon consent  to  have  not  only  all  the  divinity,  but 
more  wit  too  than  all  the  rest  of  the  family  put  toge- 
ther. This  thing  alone  elevated  him  exceedingly  in 
his  own  conceit,  and  raised  his  hypochondria  into 
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the  region  of  the  \>Tzin  :  and  his  head  swelled  likH 
toy  bladder  with  wind  and  vaponr.  But  after  he 
liras  stretched  to  sttch  an  height  in  his  own  fancy^ 
that  he  could  not  look  down  from  top  to  toe,  hot 
liis  eyes  dazzled  at  the  precipice  of  his  stattire ;  there 
fell  out,  or  itiy  another  natural  chanc^^  which  pushed 
him  headlong.  '  For  being  of  an  amorous  coniplex^ 
ion,  and  finding  himself,  as  I  told  yod,  the  cock-di» 
tine  and  the  cock-^mt  of  the  family,  he  took  the  pri« 
Vilege  to  walk  among  the  hens ;  and  thought  it  was 
lw)t  impolitic  to  establish  his  new^acquired  reputa* 
lion  upon  the  gentlewomen's  side.  And  they  that 
perceived  he  was  a  Hising  man,  and  of  pleasant  coh-> 
Irersation)  dividing  his  day  among  them  into  canoni* 
cal  hours^  of  reading  now  the  common  prayer^  and 
now  the  romances^  were  very  much  taken  with  him. 
The  sympathy  of  silk  began  to  stir  and  attract  the 
tippet  to  the  petticoat  and  the  petticoat  toward  the 
tippet.  The  innocent  ladies  found  a  strange  tmquiet- 
ness  in  their  minds,  and  could  not  distinguish  whe^ 
ther  it  were  love  or  devotion*  Neither  was  he  want- 
ing on  his  part  to  carry  on  the  work,  but  shifted 
himself  every  day  with  a  clean  surplice,  and  as  oft  as 
he  had  occasion  to  bow,  he  directed  his  reverence 
towards  the  gentlewomen's  pew,  tillj  having  before 
had  enough  of  the  libertine,  and  undertaken  his  cal- 
ling only  for  preferment,  he  was  transported  now 
i;vith  the  sanctity  of  hig  oificej  even  to  extacyj  and 
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like  tie  feishop  over  Maudlin  College  altar,  or  liirtf 
MaudlidL  de  la  Croix,  lie  was  seen  in  his  prayers  ttif 
tie  lifted  tip  sometimes  in  the  air,  and  once  particiH 
iarly  so  high  that  he  cracked  his  scnll  against  dilE! 
<;hapel  ceiling.  I  do  not  hear  fbr  all  this  that  fa^ 
had  ever  practised  upon  the  honour  cf  the  ladies^ 
but  ^at  he  preserved  always  the  civility  of  a  Plan 
tonic  knight-arrant.  For  all  thts  courtship  had  im 
other  operation  than  to  make  him  still  more  in  lovi^ 
with  himself;  and  if  he  frequented  their  company^ 
it  was  orAy  to  speculate  his  own  baby  in  their  eyes^ 
But  being  thus  without  competitor  or  rKal,  tkki 
•darling  of  both  sexes  in  the  family,  and  his  own  m^' 
ftion,  he  grew  beyond  all  measure  elated,  and  thttt 
i^rack  of  his  scuU^  as  in  broken  looking^lasses,  mttt- 
tiplied  him  in  self-conceit  and  imagination,  &c.  &Cw 


The  fqQowing  is  a  very  burlesque  and  lively 
^tescription  of  the  conduct  of  the  orthodox  di- 
vines, oii  king  Charles  the  Second^s  publishing 
the  declaration  of  indulgence  to  tender  con-^ 
sciences.  Still  addressing  the  doctor  under 
the  name  of  Bayes>  he  proceeds: 

^  I  suppose  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  some  of 
your  superiors  of  your  robe  did,  upon  the  publishing, 
that  declaration^,  give  the  word  and  deliver  orders 
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through  their  ecclesiastical  camp,  to  beat  up  the  pul- 
pit drums  against  popery.  Nay,  even  so  much  that 
there  was  care  taken  too  for  arming  the  poor  refers, 
that  though  they  came  short  of  preachers  in  poii|t 
of  efficacy,  yet  they  might  be  enabled  to  do  some- 
thing iu  point  of  common  security.  So  that,  thougti 
for  so  many  years,  those  your  superiors  had  forgot 
there  was  any  such  thing  in  the  nation  as  a  popish 
recusant,  though  polemical  and  controversial  divinity 
had.  for  so  long  but  hung  up  in  the  halls,  like  the 
rusty  obsolete  armour  of  our  ancestors  for  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  for  derision  rather  than 
service;  all  on  a  sudden  (as  if  the  15th  of  March 
had  been  the  5  th  of  November)  happy  was  he  that 
could  climb  up  first,  to  get  down  one  of  the  old  cui- 
rasses, or  a  habergeon  that  had  been  worn  in  the 
days  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Great  variety  there  was, 
and  an  heavy  doo.  Some  clapped  it  on  all  rusty  as  it 
was;  others  fell  of  oiling  and  furbishing  their  ar- 
mour; some  pissed  in  their  barrels,  others  spit  in 
their  pans,  to  scour  them.  Here  you  might  see 
one  put  on  his  helmet  the  wrong  way ;  there  one 
buckle  on  a  back  in  place  of  a  breast.  Some  by 
mistake  catched  up  a  Socinian  or  Arminian  argu- 
ment, and  some  a  Papist  t6  fight  a  Papist.  Here  a 
dwarf  lost  in  the  accoutrements  of  a  giant:  there  a 
Don  Quixote,  in  an  equipage  of  differing  pieces,  and ' 
of  several   parishes.     Never  was  there  such  incon- 
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iJttiity  dnd  non-Gonformity  in  .their  fiirhiture,  Onci 
ran  to  borrow  a  sword  of  Galvin ;  thife  man  for  d 
musket  from  Beza ;  that  for  a  bandelecrs  even  froih 
Kerkerman,  But  when  they  came  to  seek  for  match, 
and  bullet,  £lnd  powder,  there  was  none  to  be  bkd. 
The  fanaticks  had  bought  it  '  all  up,  and  made 
them  pay  for.  it  most  unconscionably^  and  through 
the .  nose.  And  no  less  spOrt  was  it  td  see  the  lead- 
ers. Few  could  tell  how  to  give  the  word  of  com- 
mand, nor  understood  to  drill  a  company.  They 
were  as  linexpert  as  their  soldiers  aukward;  and  the 
whole  was  as  pleasant  a  spectacle,  as  the  exercising 
of  the  trained  bands  in  — — shire; 
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The  second  part  of  this  performance  is  said 
in  the  title  page  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
two  letters:  th«  first  printed  by  a  nameless 
author,  intitled  ^^  A  Reproof/'&C  The  se- 
eond  left  for  him  at  a  friend's  house  dated 
Nov.  3.  1673,  subscribed  J.  G.  and  conclu-a 
ding  with  these  words :  ^^  If  thou  darest  to 
print  or  publish  any  lie  or  libel  against  Dr* 
Parker,  by  the  eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy 
throat." 

The  following  passage  is  valuable  chiefly  f^ 
tOL.  in.  A  a 
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the  handsome  manner  in  \yhich  Marvel  speaks 
of  Milton  when  in  disgrace^  after  the  resto- 
ration. 

You  do  three  times  at  least  in  your  Reproof,  and 
in  your  *•  Transproser  Rehearsed,"   well  nigh  half 
the  hook  through,  run  upon  an  author,  J«  M.  which 
does  not  a  little  offend  me.     For  why  should  any 
other  man's  reputation  suffer  in  a  contest  betwixt 
you  and  me?     But  it  is  because  you  resolved  to  sus*- 
pect  that  he  had  an  hand  in  my  former  book,  where* 
m,  whether  you  deceive  yourself  or  no,  you   deceive 
t)thers  extremely.     For  by  chance,  I  had  not  seen 
him  of  two   years   before;  but   after   I   undertook 
writing,  I  did  more  carefully  avoid  either  visiting 
or  sending  to  him,  lest  I   should  any  way  involve 
him  in  my  consequences.     And  you  might  have  un- 
derstood, or  I  am  sure  your  friend,  the  author  of  the 
"  Common    Places,"    could  have   told  you,  (he  too 
had  a  flash  at  J.  M.  upon  my  account)  that  had  he 
took  you  in  hand,  you  would  have  had  cause  to  re- 
pent the  occasion,  and  not  escaped  so  easily  as  you 
did  under  my  trunsprosaL     But  I  take  it,  moreovt'r, 
very  ill,  that  you  should  have  so  mean  an  opinion  of 
me,  as  not  to  think  me  competent  to  write  such  u- 
simple  book  as  that,  without  any  assistance.     It  is 
a  sign  (however   you  upbraid  me  often  as  your  old 
acciuaintance)  that  you  did  not  know  me  well,  and  tkit 
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ift  year  1 15  p.  yda  are  so  particular,  you  kmm  afrieftd 
isf  owTBy  SfC,  intending  that  J.  M.  and  bis  Ansuret 
to  Salmasilad,  I  think  it  here  seasonable  to  acqnit 
my  promise  to  you  in  giving  the  reader  a  short  trou- 
ble concerning  my  first  acquaihtance  with  you.  I,  M. 
was,  ahd  is  a  man  of  ^reat  learning  and  sharpness  of 
^it  as  any  man.  It  was  his  misfortune,  living  in  A 
tumultuous  time,  to  be  totssed  on  the  wrong  side,-  and 
lie  writ  ^agrow^e  beUOf  certain  dangeroos  treatises^ 
His  books  of  divorce,  I  know  not  whether  ydu  may 
iidtve  use  of;  but  those  upon  which  you  tak^  hkn  at 
advantage,  were  of  no  other  nature  than  that  which 
I  mentioned  to  you,  writ  by  your  own  father;  6nly 
with  this  difference,  that  yoUr  father's,  which  I  have 
Iby  me,  was  written  with  the  sajne  design,  but  with 
Itiueh  less  wit  or  judgment,  for  which  there  was  iid 
remedy;  unless  you  will  supply  his  judgment  with 
ills  High  Court  of  Justice.  At  his  majesty's  happy 
yeturn,  J.  ^.  did  partake,  even  as  ym  yourself,  didy 
-  for  all  your  huffing,  of  his  regal  clemency,  and  has 
lever  since  expiated  himself  in  a  retired  silence.  It 
was  after  that, 'I  well  remember  it,  that  being  one 
day  at  his  house,  I  there  first  met  you,  and  acci- 
dentally* Since  that  I  have  been  scarce  four  or  five 
times  in  your  company  ;  but  it  were  my  foresight  or 
my  good  fortune,  I  never  contracted  any  friendship 
txr  confidence  with  you.     But  then  it  was^  when  you> 

A  a2 
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as  1  told  youy  wandered  up  and  down  Modrfiddt^ 
astrologizing  upon  the  duration  of  his  majesty's  go« 
vernment,  that  you  frequented  J.  M.  incessantly,  and 
haunted  his  house  day  bywlay.  What  discourses  yon 
there  used,  he  is  too  generous  to  remember,  fiui 
he  never  having  in  the  least  provoked '  you,  for  you 
to  insult  thus  over  his  old  age,  to  traduce  him  by 
your  scaramuccios,  and  in  your  own  person  as  a 
schoolmaster,  who  was  bom  and  hath  lived  much 
more  ingenuously  and  liberally  than  yourself;  to 
have  done  all  tins,  and  lay  at  last  my  simple  book 
to  his  charge,  without  ever  taking  eare  to  inform 
yourself  better,  which  you  had  so-  easy  opportunijty 
to  do ;  nay,  when  you  yourself  too  have  said,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  you  saw  no  such  great  matter  in  it, 
but  that  I  might  be  the  author  of  it ;  it  is  inhu^ 
manly  and  inhospitably  done,  and  will  I  hop«  be  a 
warning  to  all  others,  as  it  is  to  me,  to  avoid  (I 
will  not  say  such  a  Judas)  but  a  man  that  creeps 
iftto  all  companies,  to  jeer,  trepan,  and  b^ray  them-. 
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Mr.  Cummino  in  his  late  edition  of  Fellt- 
ham's  Resolves,  remarks,  in  the  short  account 
of  him  prefixed;  that — ^^  There  are  few  Eng- 
lish writers,  perhaps  none,  who  enjoyed  any 
considerable  celebrity  in  the  ages  in  which 
they  lived,  of  whom  less  is  known,  thaa  of  the 
author  of  ihe  Resolves ;  and  what  is  particu<* 
larly  remarkable,  though  this  production  of  his 
pen  has  passed  through  no  less  than  twelve  edi- 
tions, I  do  not  find  the  name  of  Owen  Fellt- 
ham  to  have  been  made  the  subject  o£  an 
article  in  any  oiie  of  our  printed  biographical 
collections,** 

It  appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Felltham  of  Suffolk,  gent,  who  died  in  l631j 
wd  scarcely  any  other  particulars  of  his  life 
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are  known  with  certainty.  He  was  probably 
connected,  in  quality  of  gentleman  of  the 
horse,  or  secretary,  with  the  family  of  the  earl 
of  Thomond;  since  in  the  dedication  pre«e 
fixed  to  the  later  editions  of  the  Resolves,  and 
which  is  addressed  ^'  To  the  Right  Hon.  my 
most  honoured  Lady  Mary  Countess  Dowager 
pf  Thomond/  he  declares  ^*  that  most  of  them 
were  drawn  up  under  her  roof."  H^  proba- 
bly died  about  the  year  1677. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Resolves  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  bears  the  dat^  of  l638» 
]|Iis  motives  for  wj:iting  the  Resolves  are  b^s^ 
explained  in  his  own  words.     He  says  : 

'^  What  I  aim  at  in  it,  I  confess,  hath  most 
respect  to  myself;  that  I  might  out  of  my 
own  schoo},  take  a  lesson,  which  should  serve 
Xjae  for  my  own  pilgrimage ;  and  if  I  should 
gander,  my  own  items  might  set  me  in  Hea-. 
yen*s  direct  way  again."  ^*  We  do  not  (con-? 
Unued  he)  run  into  crimes,  th^t  from  our  own 
^loyth  have  had  sentence  of  condemnation.** 
And  again— '^  that  I  might  curb  my  own  wild 
passions,  I  have  writ  these ;  and  if  thou  findest  a. 
line  may  mend  thee,  I  shall  think  I  have  divulged 
^t  to  purpose.  Read  all,  and  use  thy  mind'si 
liberty ;  how  thy  suffrage  falls,  I  weigh  not ; 
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for  it  was  not  so  much  to  please  others  as  to 
profit  myself.  In  the  preface  to  the  amended 
editions^  he  farther  observes — "  Sure  it  is,  the 
iQvitation  I  had  to  write  and  publish  them, 
were  not  so  much  to  please  others,  or  to  shew 
any  thing  I  had  could  be  capable  of  the  name 
of  parts ;  but  to  give  the  world  some  account 
how  I  spent  my  vacant  hours,  and  that  (by 
passing  the  press  they  becoming,  in  a  manner^ 
ubiquitaries)  they  might  every  where  be  as 
boundaries  to  hold  him  within  the  limits  of 
prudence,  honour,  and  virtue." 

To  the  eighth  and  subsequent  impressions 
of  the  Resolves  is  appended,  ^'  A  brief  cha- 
racter of  the  Low  Countries  under  the  States  ;'* 
and  some  letters  serious  and  sportive.  Of  this 
performance,  Mr.  Gumming  remarks  *'  ^hat  it 
proves  Felltham  to  have  been  a  very  lively  wit, 
as  well  as  a  grave  moralist.  It  abounds  with 
keen  strokes  of  humour,  chiefly  displayed  at 
the  expence  of  the  Hollanders,  and  affords 
some  very  neat  and  entertaining  descriptions 
of  their  character,  their  manners,  their  insti- 
tutions, and  of  several  of  their  large  cities,  &c. 
Jt  was  written  by  Felltham  when  a  youth,  as  a 
recreation,  while  on  a  three  weeks  tour  in  the 
Jiow  Qquntries,"  .  ' 
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For  a  somewhat  more  detailed  account  pf 
this  author,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Cvm-a 
ming's  edition  of  the  Kesolves,  published  kst, 
year,  1806.  X 

CffFame, 

• 

It  Qiay  seen^  strange,  that  a  man  should  have  sucl^ 
an  earnest  desire  of  a  noble  fame  and  memory,  after 
his  death  :  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  knows  that 
the  tongues  of  the  living  av^il  nothing  to  thp  good 
or  hurt  of  those  who  lie  in  their  graves ;  and  tha^ 
the  account  must  pass  upon  his  actions,  and  not  upoit 
the  reports  of  others.  There  is  hardly  any  thing 
which  we  possess  that  we  reckon  of  equal  value  with 
fame  ;  our  wealth,  our  comfort,  nay,  sometimes  even 
our  lives,  are  held  cheap  when  they  come  in  compe^ 
tition  with  it.  When  Philip  asked  Dertiocritus,  if 
he  did  not  fear  to  lose  his  head,  he  answered,  "  No ; 
for  if  he  did  lose  it,  the  Athenians  would  give  him 
one  that  would  be  immortal."  He  would  be  statued 
in  the  treasury  of  eternal  fame.  Ovid's  comfort, 
in  his  banishment,  was  his  fame  :— 


Nil  non  mortale  tcnemu^y 


Pectoris  exceptis  ingeniigue  bonis. 

En  ego  cum  pafrid  caream,  vobisque,  domoqu^  ;^ 

Raptaque  sint,  adimi  quae  potuere  mihi ; 
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Jngenio  trnnen  ipse  meo  comitorguejruorque: 
Ccesar  in  hoc  potuit  juris  habere  nihil. 
QmUbet  ham  scevo  vitam  mihijifdat  ense ;       ■     '"- 
Me  taifien  extincto^  fama  perennis  erit. 


All  that  we  hold  will  die, 


'  But  our  brave  thoughts  and  ingenuity. 
Even  1  that  waut  my  country-house  and  friend^ 
from  whom  is  ravish'd  all  that  fate  can  rend ; 
Possess  yet  my  own  genius,  and  enjoy 
That  which  is  more  than  Cass^r  can  destroy. 
Pach  groom  may  kill  me :  but  whensoe'er  I  die, 
l^y  fame  shall  live  to  mate  eternity. 

Ovid's  Trist,  iii.  f . 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  poor  Indian,  that  would  rather 
endure  death  than  shoot  before  Alexander,  having 
been  out  of  practice ;  lest  by  shooting  ill  he  should 
mar  the  fame  he  had  acquired*  Desire  of  glory  is 
the  last  thing  that  even  wise  men  lay  aside.  For 
this  you  may  take  Tacitus.-*— £^i(»72  sapientibus^  cupido 
gloria  novissima  exuitur.  It  was  Tamerlane's  prac- 
tice to  read  often  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  own  ancesr 
tors ;  not  as  any  boast  to  himself,  but  as  glorious 
examples  propounded  to  iqfiame  his  virtues.  The 
noble  acts  of  our  predecessors,  are  as  flaming  bear 
cons,  which  fame  and  time  have  set  on  hills,  to  call 
us  to  a  defence  of  virtue,  whensoever  vice  invades 
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the  commonwealth  of  man.  Who  can  endnre  to 
skulk  away  his  life  in  an  idle  corner,  when  he  ha$ 
the  means  of  usefulness  within  him,  and  finds  how 
fame  has  blown  about  deserving  names  ?  In  wes^  and 
base  minds,  worth  begets  envy  ;  but  in  those  which 
are  magnanimous,  emulation.  Roman  virtue  made 
Roman  virtues  lasting.  A  brave  man  never  dies ; 
but,  like  the  phoenix,  others  rise  out  of  his  preserved 
ashes.  How  many  valiant  soldiers  does  a  generous 
leader  make!  Brutus  bred  many  constant  patriots. 
Fame,  I  confess,  1  find  more  eagerly  pursued  by 
the  heathen  race,  than  by  the  christian.  The  im-^ 
mortality  (as  they  thought)  of  their  name,  was  to 
them  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul^  to  us ;  which 
often  made  them  sacrifice  their  lives  to  that  which 
they  esteemed  above  their  lives,  their  fame.  Chris'» 
tians  know  a  thing  beyond  it,  and  that  knowledge 
causes  them  to  give  but  a  secondary  respect  to  fame; 
» there  being  no  reason  why  we  should  neglect  that 
whereon  all  our  future  happiness  depends,  for  that 
which  is  nothing  but  a  name  of  empty  air.  Virtue 
were  a  kind  of  misery,  if  fame  only  were  all  the 
garland  that  crowned  her.  Glory  alone  were  a  re- 
ward incompetent  for  the  toils  of  industrious  man. 
This  follows  him  but  on.earth  ;  but  in  heaven  is  laid 
up  a  more  noble,  more  essential  recompence.  Yet, 
as  it  is  a  fiiiit  which  springs  from  good  actions,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  be  who  loves  that,  loves 
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^Iso  that  wbich^  causes  it,  worthiness,  I  will  b(H 
liour  fame  for  the  deserving  deeds  which  produced  it. 
In. myself  I  will  respect' the  actions  that  may  merit 
it  i  and,  though  for  my  own  benefit,  I  will  not  much 
seek  it ;  yet  1  shall  be  glad  if  it  may  follow  me,  to 
incite  others,  that  they  may  go  beyond  me.  I  will, 
if  I  can,  tread  the  path  which  leads  to  it ;  if  I .  find 
it,  I  shall  think  it  a  blessing  ;  if  not,  my  endeavour 
will  be  enough  for  discharging  myself  within,  though 
I  miss  it.  God  is  not  bound  to  reward  me  any  way ; 
if  he  accepts  me,  I  may  count  it  a  mercy.  1  like  him 
who  does  things  which  deserve  fame,  without  either 
search  or  caring  for  it.  For  a  mean  man  to  thirst 
for  a  mighty  fame,  is  an  absurd  ambition.  Can  we 
think  a  mouse  can  cast  a  shadow  like  an  elephant  ? 
Can  the  sparrow  look  for  a  train  like  the  eagle  ?  A 
great  fame  is  for  princes  ;  and  such  as,  for  their  parts, 
are  the  glories  of  humanity :  a  good  fame  may  crown 
%]ie  private  man.  Let  the  world  speak  well  of  me, 
and  I  will  never  care,  though  it  does  not  speak  much. 
Check  thyself,  vain  man,  that  pursuest  fleeting  sha- 
dows,— Love  substances,  and  rest  thyself  content 
^ith  what  Boetius  tells  thee. — 

Quicumque  solaniy  mente  prcccipiti,  petit ^ 

Summlimque  credit,  gloriam  : 
Juuit  patentes  (ztheris  cemat  plagas^ 

Arctnmque  terrarum  situm» 
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Brevem  replere  non  valentis  ambitunty 
Piidebit  audi  fiominis. 

De  Consolatione* 

He  that  thirsts  for  glorious  prize, 
'     Thinking  that  the  top  of  all : 
Let  him  view  th*  expanded  skies, 
And  the  earth's  contracted  b4lL 
He'll  be  asham'd  then,  that  the  nq,me  he  waq, 
f*ills  not  tl^e  short  walk  of  one  he9.ltbful  man« 


Of  being  over-valued^ 

Let  me  have  but  so  much  wisdom  as  that  I  may 
orderly  manage  myself  and  my  nicans ;  and  I  shall 
never  care  to  be  pointed  at,  with  a  that  is  he,  I  wish 
not  to  be  esteemed  wiser  than  usual :  they  that  afe 
so  do  better  in  concealing  it,  than  in  telling  the  world 
of  it.  I  hold  it  a  greater  injury  to  be  over-valued,  than 
under ;  for  when  brought  to  the  touch,  the  one  shall 
rise  with  praise,  while  the  other  shall  decline  with 
shame.  The  former  has  more  present  honour,  but 
less  safety  :  the  latter  is  humbly  secure,  and  what  is 
wanting  in  renown  is  made  up  in  a  better  blessing, 
quiet.  There  is  no  detraction  worse  than  to  over- 
praise a  man  ;  for  if  his  worth  prove  short  of  what 
report  doth  speak  him,  his  own"  actions  are  cv^r  giv-» 
Jng  the  lie  to  his  honour. 


■?» 
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Of  Detraction* 

In  some  dispositions  therie  is  such  an  envious  kind 
of  pride,  that  they  cannot  endure  that  any  but  them** 
selves  should  be  set  forth  as  excellent :  so  that  when 
they  hear  one  justly  praised,  they  will  either  openly 
detract  from  his  virtues  :  or,  if  these  virtues  be  like  a 
clear  and  shining  light,  eminent  and  distinguished,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  safely  traduced  by  the  tongue,  they 
will  then  raise  a  suspicion  against  him  by  a  mysteri- 
ous silence,  as  if  there  were  something  remaining  to 
be  told,  which  over-clouded  even  his  brightest  glory. 
Surely,  if  we  considered  detraction  to  proceed,  as  it 
does,  from  envy,  and  to  belong  only  to  deficient  minds, 
we  should  find,  that  to  applaud  virtue  would  procure 
ns  far  more  honour,  than  underhandedly  seeking  to 
disparage  her.      The   former  would  shew  that  we 
loved  what  we  commended,  while  the  latter  tells  the 
world,  we  grudge  that  in  others  which  we  want  in 
ourselves.     It  is  one  of  the  basest  offices  of  man,  to 
make  his  tongue  the  lash  of  the  worthy.     Even  if  we 
do  know  of  faults  in  others,  I  think  we  can  scarcely 
shew  ourselves  more  nobly  virtuous,  than  in  having 
the  charity  to  conceal  them;  so  that  we  do  not  flat- 
ter  or  encourage  them  in  their  failings.     But  to  re- 
.late  any  thing  we  may  know  against  our  neighbour^ 
in  his  absence,  is  most  unbeseeming  conduct.     And 
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Who  will  not  condemn  him  as  a  traitor  to  reputatidil 
and  society,  who  tells  the  private  fault  of  his  friend 
to  the  public  and  ill-natured  world?  When  two 
fiends  part>  they  should  lock  up  one  another's  se^ 
crets,  and  exchange  their  keys.  The  honest  mait 
will  rather  be  a  grave  to  his  neighbour's  errors,  than 
in  any  way  expose  them.  The  counsel  in  the  satur^ 
I  much  approve  :— ^ 


Absentem  qui  redit  amicwn  ; 


Qtti  non  defendit,  alio  culpante  ;  solutos 
Qui  capiat  risus  hominum,famamque  dkdcis  ; 
Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest ;  cemmissa  facere 
Qui  nequil ;  hie  niger  est ;  hunc  tu^  Romane,  caveiok 

HoR.  Sat.  i.  4; 

He  who  malignant,  tears  an  absent  friend, 
Or  when  attacked  by  others,  don't  defend ; 
Who  trivial  bursts  of  laughter  strives  to  raise^ 
And  courts  of  prating  petulance  the  praise  ; 
Of  things  he  never  saw,  who  tells  his  tale; 
And  friendship's  secrets  knows  not  to  conceal : 
This  man  is  vile ;  here  fix  your  mark ; 
His  soil  is  black,  as  his  complexion's  dark. 

And  for  the  most  part,  he  is  as  dangerous  in  anothet 
vice  as  in  this.  He  that  can  detract  unworthily, 
when  thou  can'st  not  answer  him,  can  flatter  thee  as 
U!i worthily  when  thou  must  hear  him.     It  is  usual 
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with  him  to  smooth  it  in  the  chamber,  who  keeps  a 
Tailing  tongue  for  the  hall :  besides,  it  implies  a  kind 
of  cowardice  to  speak  against  another  when  he  is  not 
present  to  defend  himself.  The  valiant  man's  tongue, 
though  it  never  boasteth  vainly,  yet  is  ever  the  great- 
est coward  in  absence  i  but  the  coward  is  never  va- 
liant but  then.  There  is  nothing  argues  nature  more 
degenerate,  than  her  secretly  repining  at  another's 
merits.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  a  man  truly 
as  he  is:  but,  at  any  rate,  I  would  not  detract  from 
the  fame  of  the  absent :  it  is  then  a  time  for  praise, 
rather  than  for  reprehension.  Let  praise  be  sounded 
to  the  spreading  air  ;  but  chidings  whispered  in  the 
kissed  ear :  which  teaches  us,  even  while  we  chide, 
to  love. 


That  Virtue  and  Vice  generate  after  their  Kind^ 

Virtue  begets  virtue ;  vice  begets  vice.  It  is  as 
natural  for  a  man  to  expect  a  return  of  virtue  out  of 
virtue,  and  a  return  of  vice  out  of  vice',  as  it  is  for 
him  to  expect  an  elephant  should  beget  an  elephant, 
or  a  serpent  beget  a  serpent.  Nay,  it  not  only  holds 
of  the  genus,  but  also  of  the  very  species  ;  and  often- 
times, the  proportion  of  that  species  too.  High  ac- 
tions beget  a  return  of  actions  that  are  sp  ;  and  poor 
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/low  ones  beget  a  return  of  the  like.  The  echo  is  a^-* 
eording  to  the  voice  that  speaks ;  the  report  of  the 
piece  is  proportionable  to  its  magnitude ;  if  it  be  bub 
by  reflection  only,  the  beams  are  reverberated  bright^ 
as  is  the  spn  that  shines  them }  and  clouds  cast  a 
shade  according  to  their  blackness.  The  Romans 
bestowed  on  Attalus  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  on 
account  of  his  friendship  and  muni^ence ;  and  he^ 
to  express  his  gratitude,  not  having  any  children  "of 
his  own,  left  the  city  of  Rome  the  heir  of  his  wealths 
The  virtues  of  Terentius,  and  his  being  one  of  the 
Roman  senate,  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Sci- 
pio's  manly  heart,  that  when  the  Carthaginians  came 
to  sue  to  him  for  peace^^  he  would  not  hear  them  till 
they  brought  Terentius  forth,  discharged  of  his  im-^ 
prison ment ;  whom  he  placed  on  the  throne  with  him- 
self. And  this  again  so  prevailed  with  Terentius, 
that  when  Scipio  had  his  triumph,  Terentius,  though 
a  senator,  put  himself  into  Scipio's  livery,  and  as  his 
freedman,  waited  on  his  pompous  chariot.  He  teaches 
me  to  be  good,  who  does  me  good :  he  prompts  me 
to  enlarge  my  heart  to  him  (unless  my  virtue  be  to- 
tally dried  up  and  withered,)  who  first  enlarges  his 
own  to  me.  And  the  same  effect  hath  vice.  With 
the  froward  thdu  shalt  learn  frowardness.  Passion 
enkindles  passion ;  and  pride  begets  pride.  How 
many  are  calm  and  quiet  till  they  meet  with  one 
who  is  choleric  !  He  who  sows  iniquity  must  look  W 
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Ireap  it.  Did  not  David's  murder  and  adultery  briug 
the  sword  and  incest  into  his  family  ?  How  fatally  and 
strikingly  was  the  massacre  at  Paris  marked  by  the 
massacre  of  the  chief  actors  and  contrivers  of  it ! 
Charles  the  king,  before  the  twenty-fifth  year  of,  bis 
age,  died  bathed  in  blood  ;  and  Anjou,  his  successor, 
was  assassinated,  and  slain  in  the  same  room  that  the 
massacre  was  plotted  in.  Guise  was  murdered  by  the 
king's  order ;  the  queen  was  consumed  with  grief  > 
and  with  succeeding  civil  war,  both  Paris  and  the 
nation  torn.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  retalia- 
.lion,  which  is  afforded  in  the  story  .of  Valentinian 
and  Maximus.  Valentinian  by  fraud  and  force  se- 
duced the  wife  of  Maximus  :  for  which  Maximus  by 
fraud  and  force  murdered  him  and  married  his  wife; 
who,  from  disdain  at  being  forced  into  the  marriage, 
and  a  desire  to  revenge  her  husband's  death,  plotted 
the  destruction  of  Maximus  and  Rome,  No  proverb 
is  more  true  than  the  saying  of  the  satirist : 

• 

Ad  generum  Cereris  sine  ccede  et  sanguine,  pauci 
Descendant  reges,  et  siccd  mortetyranni, 

Juv.  Sat.  X. 

Few  tyrants  find  death  natural,  calm,  or  good ; 
But,  broach'd  with  slaughter,  roll  to  hell  in  blood. 

There  is  in  vices  not  only  a  natural  production  of 
evil  in  general,  but  there  is  a  proportion  of  parts 

VOL.  III.  B  b 
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And  dimensions,  as  a  seed  bringing  forth  a  plant,  of 
the  parent  a  son.  Bagoas,  a  Persian  nobleman,  hav- 
ing poisoned  .'Vrtaxerxes  and  Arsamnes,  was  detected 
by  Darius,  and  forced  to  drink  poison  himself.  Dio- 
mMss,  who  with  human  flesh  fed  beasts,  was  at  last, 
by  Hercules,  made  their  food  himself.  Pope  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth,  having  designed  the  poisoning  of 
his  fi-iend  cardinal  Adrian,  by  his  cnp-bearer^s  mis«^ 
take  of  the  bottle,  took  the  draught  himself;  and  so 
died  by  the  same  engine  which  he  himself  had  ap« 
pointed  to  kill  another.  In  vain  do  they  exert  good, 
who  would  have  it  arise  out  of  evil.  I  may  as  well, 
when  I  plant  a  thistle,  expect  a  fig ;  or  upon  sowing 
cockle,  look  for  wheat,  as  to  think  by  indirect  courses, 
to  beget  my  own  benefit.  The  best  policy  is  to  sow 
good  and  honest  actions,  and  then  we  may  expect  a 
harvest  that  is  answerable. 


Of  Neglect. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  diligence  and 
neglect,  that  there  is  between  a  garden  properly  cul- 
tivated and  the  sluggard's  field  which  fell  under  Solo- 
mon's view,  when  overgrown  with  nettles  and  thorns. 
The  one  is  clothed  with  beauty,  the  other  is  unplea- 
sant and  disgusting  to  the  sight.  Negligence  is  the 
rust  of  ihe  soul,  that  corrodes  through  all  her  best 
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UteotiktioQs.  What  niiture  made  for  use,  lor  strengtb, 
•iuui  omamefnt,  neglect  idone  converts  to  trouble^i^reftk- 
ness,  and  deformity.  We  need  only  sit  still,  €md  dis- 
eases will  arise  from  the  mi^e  want  of  exercise. 

How  fair  soever  t&e  soul  may  be;  yet  while  tonnertefd 
^th  our  fleshy  iiature>  it  requires  continual  cart  and 
vigilance  to  prevent  its  being  soiled  and  discoloured. 
Take  the  weeders  from  the  Floraliam,  4ind  a  very  lit- 
tle time  will  change  it  to  a  wilderness ;  and  turn 
that  which  was  before  a  recreation  for  men,  into  a 
habitation  for  vermin.  Our  life  is  a  warfare  ;  stod 
^t  ought  not,  while  passing  through  it,  to  ^leep  witli*' 
out  a  sentinel^  or  march  without  a  scouts  He  who 
neglects  either  of  these  precautions,  exposes  himself 
to  surprise,  and  to  becoming  a  prey  to  the  diligence 
and  perseverance  of  his  adversary.  The  mounds  of 
life  and  virtue,  as  well  as  those  of  pa.stures,  will  decay; 
and  if  we  do  not  repair  them,  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  will  enter,  and  tear  up  every  thing  good  which 
grows  within  them.  With  the  religious  and  well-dis- 
posed, a  slight  deviation  from  wisdom's  laws  will 
^disturb  the  mind's  fair  peace.  Macarius  did  penance 
for  only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.  like  the  Jewish 
touch. of  things  unclean,  the  least  miscarriage  re- 
quires purification.  Man  is  like  a  watch  ;  if  even* 
ing  and  morning  he  be  not  wound  up  with  prayer 
and  circumspection,  he  is  unprofitable  and  false ;  or 
serves  to  mislead.   If  the  instrument  be  not  truly  set, 
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it  will  be  harsh  and  out  of  tune ;  the  diapason  dies^ 
when  every  string  does  not  perform  his  part. 
Surely,  without  an  union  to  God,  we  cannot  be  se- 
cure or  well.  Can  he  be  happy,  who  from  happi- 
ness is  divided?  To  be  united  to  God  we  must  be 
influenced  by  his  goodness,  and  strive  to  imitate  his 
perfections.  Diligence  alone  is  a  good  patrimony ; 
b^t  neglect  will  waste  the  fairest  fortune.  One  pre^ 
serves  and  gathers  ;  the  other,  like  death,  is  the  dis- 
solution of  all.  The  industrious  be^,  by  her  sedulity 
in  summer,  lives  on  honey  all  the  winter.  But  the 
drone  is  not  only  cast  out  from  the  hive,  but  beaten 
,  and  punished. 
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FRANCE  TO  THE  LIFE. 


France  painted  to  the  Life,  by  a  learned 
and  impartial  hand. — Motto. — 

Quid  non  Gallia  parturit  ingens. 

Second  edition ;  London,  printed  for  William 
Leake,  at  the  Crown,  in  Fleet-street,  "betwixt 
the  two  Temple  gates,  l657. 

Of  this  curious  book,  I  know  nothing  more 
than  what  we  are  told  in  the  title  page.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract,  that 
the  French  national  character  has  not  raateri- 
ally  altered  since  the  time  of  its  being  written. 

The  cart  stayeth,  and  it  is  fit  we  were  ui  it;  horses 
we  could  get  none  for  money,  aud  for  l,oye  we  did  not 
expect  them.    We  are  now  mounted  in  one  chaript^ 
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for  so  we  must  call  it.     An  Englishman  thought  it  Sk 
plain  cart,  and  if  it  needs  will  have  the  honour  of 
being  a  chariot,  let  it;  sure  I  am,  it  was  never  ordain-« 
cd  for  a  triumph.     At  one  end  were  fastened  three 
carcasses  of  horses,  and  three  bodies  which  had  been 
once  horses,  and  now  were  worn  to  dead  images. 
Had  the  statue  of  a  man  been  placed  on  any  one  of 
them,  it  might  have  been  hanged  up  at  an  inn  door 
to  represent  St.  George  on  horse^back ;  so  hfelesa 
they  were  and  so  little  moving :  yet  at  last  they  be- 
gan to  crawl,  for  go  they  could  not.    This  converted 
me  from  my  former  heresy,  and  made  me  apprehend 
life  in  them ;  but  it  was  so  little^  that  it  seemed  only 
enough  to  carry   them  to  the  next  pack  of  hounds. 
Thus  accommodated,  we  bade  farewell  to   Dieppe, 
and  proceeded  with  a  pace  so  slow,  that  we  thought 
our  journey  to  Rouen  would  prove  a  most  perfect 
emblem  of  the  motion  of  the  ninth  sphere,  which  waa 
forty-nine  thousand  years  in  finishing.     But  this  was 
not  our  greatest  misery  ;  the  rain  fell  on  us  through 
our  tilt,  which  for  the  many  holes  in  it,  we  would 
have  thought  a  net.     The  dust  brake  plentifully  in 
vipon  us  through  the  rails'of  our  chariot,  and  the  un- 
equal and  unproportionable  pace  of  it  startled  almost 
every  hone  of  us.     I  protest  I  marvel  how  a  French-. 
"^man  durst  adventure  in  it.     Thus  endured  we  all  the 
lliseases  of  a  journey,  and  the  danger  of  three  several 
de£^ths,  drowning,  cboaki^ig  with  the  mire,  a,nd  bi:eak-5 
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iiig  of  the  Avheel,  besides  a  fear  of  being  famished  be« 
ibre  we  came  to  our  inn,  which  was  si:£  French  miles 
from  us.     The  mad  duke  that  in  the  play  undertook 
to  drive  two  snails  from  Millaine  to  Musco,  without 
staff,  whip,  or  goad ;  and  in  a  bravery  to  match  him^ 
for  an  experiment,  would  here  have  had  matter  to 
have  tired  his  patience.     *  ,  *     *     We  came  at  last 
to  Tostes,  the  place  destinate  to  our  lodging;  a  town 
like  the  worser  sort  of  market  towns  in  England. 
There  our  charioteer  brought  us  to  the  ruins  of  a 
house,  an  alehouse  I  would  scarce  have  thought  it, 
and  yet  in  spite  of  my  teeth  it  must  be  an  inn,  yea,, 
and  that  an  honourable  one  too,  as  Don  Quixote's  host 
told  him.     Despair  of  finding  there  either  bedding 
or  victuals  made  me  just  like  the  fellow  at  the  gal- 
lows, who,  when  he  might  have  been  reprieved,  on 
condition  he  would  marry  a  wench  which  there  sued 
for  him ;  having  viewed  well,  cried  to  the  hangman 
to  drive  on  his  cart.     The  truth  is,  Teschappay  di^ 
ionnere  et  rencheu  en  Ves  lair^  according  to  the  French 
proverb  ;  I  fell  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  hot  fire. 
^  One  of  the  house  (a  ragged  fellow  I  am  sure  he  was, 
and  so  most  likely  to  live  there)  brought  us  to  a  room 
somewhat  of  kindred  to  a  charnel-house  ;  as  dark  and 
as  dampish ;  I  confess  it  was  paved  with  brick  at 
the  bottom,  and  had  towards  jbhe  orchard  a  pretty 
hole,  which  in  former  times  had  been  a  window,  but 
now  the  glass    was   all   vanished.      By   the  light 
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that  came  in  at  the  hole,  1  first  perceived  that  I  was 
not  in  England.  There  stood  in  the  chamber  three 
^  beds,  if  at  the  least  it  be  lawful  so  to  call  them.  The 
foundation  of  them  was  of  straw,  so  infinitely  throng- 
ed  together,  that  the  wool-pack  which  our  judges  sit 
on  in  the  parliament  were  melted  butter  to  them. 
Upon  this  lay  a  medley  of  flocks  and  feathers  toge^ 
ther,  sowed  up  in  a  large  bag,  (for  I  am  confident  it 
•was  not  a  tick)  but  so  ill  ordered,  that  the  knobs 
stuck  out  on  each  side  of  it,  like  a  crab^tree  cudgel. 
He  must  needs  have  flesh  enough  that  lieth  upon  one 
of  them ;  otherwise,  the  second  night  would  wear  out 
his  bones.  The  sheets  they  brought  for  us  were  so 
coarse,  that  in  my  conscience  no  mariner  would 
vouchsafe  to  use  them  for  a  sail ;  and  the  coverlid  so 
bare,  that  if  a  man  would  undertake  to  reckon  the 
threads,  he  need  not  miss  one  of  the  number.  The 
napery  of  the  table  was  suitable  to  the  bedding  ;  so 
foul  and  dirty,  that  I  durst  not  conceive  it  had  ever 
been  washed  ubove  once,  and  yet  the  poor  cloth  looked 
as  briskly,  as  if  it  had  been  promised  for  the  whole 
year  ensuing  to  escape  many  a  scouring.  The  nap- 
kins were  fit  companions  for  the  cloth ;  unum  si  noxe^ 
ris,  oimiia  nost'u  By  my  description  of  the  inn  you 
may  guess  at  the  rest  of  France.  Not  altogether  sa 
wretched,  yet  is  the  alteration  almost  insensible. 

Let  us  now  walk  into  the   kitchen,  and  observe 
their  provision ;  and  here  we  found  a  most  terrible 
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execution  commission  committed  on  the  person  of  a 
pullet.  My  hostess,  cruel  woman,  had  cut  the  throat 
of  it,  and  without  plucking  off  the  feathers,  tare  it 
into  pieces  with  her  hands,  and  afterwards  took  away 
skin  and  feathers  together,  just  as  we  strip  rabbits  in. 
England.  This  done,  it  was  clapped  into  a  pan,  and 
fried  into  a  supper.  In  other  places  where  we  could  giet 
meat  for  the  spit,  it  useth  to  be  presently  broached, 
and  laid  perpendicularly  over  the  fire  ;  three  turns  at 
most  dispatcheth  it,  and  bringeth  it  up  to  the  table, 
rather  scorched  than  roasted.  I  say,  where  we  could 
get  it;  for  in  these  rascally  inns  you  cannot  have  what 
you  would,  but  what  you  may ;  and  that  also  not  at 
the  cheapest.  At  Pontoise  we  met  with  a  rabbit, 
and  we  thought  we  had  found  a  great  purchase. 
Larded  it  was,  as  all  meat  is  in  that  country,  other- 
wise it  is  so  lean  it  would  never  endure  the  roasting. 
In  the  eating  it  proved  so  tough,  that  I  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  it  was  any  more  than  three  removes 
from  that  rabbit  which  was  in  the  ark.  The  price, 
half-a-crown  English.  My  companions  thought  it 
pver  dear ;  to  me  it  seemed  very  reasonable ;  for  cer- 
tainly the  grass  that  fed  it  was  worth  more  than 
thrice  the  money  ;  hut  I  return  to  Tostes. 

And  it  is  time,  you  might  perchance  else  have  lost 
the  sightof  mine  hostess  and  her  daughters;  you  would 
have  sworn  at  first  blush  they  had  been  of  a  blood, 
and  it  had  been  great  pity  had  it  been  otherwise. 
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The  salutation  of  Horace,  0  mater  pidchra,  JiUa  pul* 
chrior^  was  never  so  reasonable  as  here.  Not  to  ho- 
nour them  with  a  further  character,  let  this  suffice; 
that  their  persoiis  kept  so  excellent  decorum  with  the 
house  and  furpiture,  that  one  could  not  possibly  make 
use  of  TuUy's,  Quatn  dispari  dominaris  dommo  I  B.ut 
this  is  not  their  luck  only,  The  women,  not  of  Nor- 
inandy  alone,  but  generally  of  all  France,  are  forced 
to  be  contented  with  a  little  beauty ;  and  she  which 
with  us  is  reckoned  among  the  vulgar,  would 
amongst  them  be  taken  for  a  princess.  But  of  the 
French  women  more,  when  we  have  taken  a  view  of 
the  dames  of  Paris ;  now  only  somewhat  of  their  ha- 
bit and  condition.  Their  habit,  in  which  they  dif- 
fer from  the  rest  of  France,  is  the  attire  of  their 
Leads,  which  hangeth  down  their  backs  in  fashion  of 
a  veil.  In  Rouen  and  the  greater  cities,  it  is  made 
of  linen,  pure  and  decent ;  here  and  in  the  villages  it 
cannot  be  possibly  any  thing  else  than  an  old  dish- 
clout  turned  out  of  service,  or  the  corner  of  a  table 
cloth  reserved  from  washing.  Their  best  condition 
is  not  always  visible;  they  shew  it  only  in  the  morn- 
ings, or  when  you  are  ready  to  depart,  and  that  is 
their  begging.  You  shall  have  about  you  such  a 
throng  of  these  ill  faces,  and  every  one  whining  out 
this  ditty.  Pour  Ics  servant es ;  that  one  might  with 
greater  ease  distribute  a  dole  at  a  rich  man's  fune- 
ral, than  give  them  a  penny :  had  you  a  purpose  to 
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give  them  unasked,  their  importunity  will  preveiit 
your  speediest  bounty.  After  all  this  importunato 
begging)  their  ambition  reacheth  no  higher  than  a 
9ol :  he  that  giveth  more,  outbiddeth  their  expectar^ 
tion,  and  shall  be  counted  a  spendthrift. 

But  the  principal  ornaments  of  these  times  are  the 
men-servants,  the  raggedest  regiment  that  I  ever  yet 
looked  upon,  Such  o,  thing  as  a  chamberlain  was 
never  heard  of  among  them,  and  good  clothes  are  as 
little  knov^n  there  as  he,  By  the  habit  of  his  attend- 
ants, a  man  vi^ould  thiuk  himself  in  goal,  their  clothes 
either  full  of  patches  or  else  open  to  the  skin,  Bid 
one  of  them  wipe  your  boots,  he  presently  hath  re-» 
course  to  the  curtains ;  with  those  he  will  perhaps 
Tub  over  one  aide,  and  leave  the  other  to  be  made 
clean  by  the  guest.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  he 
hath  written  the  copy.  They  wait  always  with  their 
hats  on  their  heads,  and  so  also  do  servants  before 
their  masters :  attending  hare-beaded  is  as  much  out 
of  fashion  there  as  in  Turkey.  Of  all  French  fashions, 
ia  my  opinion  the  most  unfitting  and  unseeming. 
Time  and  much  use  reconciled  ^le  to  all  other  things, 
which  were  at  the  first  offensive;  to  this  irreverent 
custom  I  returned  an  enemy.  Neither  can  1  see  how 
it  can  choose  but  stontach  the  most  patient,  to  see 
the  worthiest  sign  of  liberty  usurped  aud  profaned  by 
the  basest  of  slaves.  For  seeing  that  the  French 
l^eas^nts  are  such  infamous  slaves  unto  their  lordi 
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end  princes,  it  cannot  be  but  those  which  are  their 
servants  must  be  qne  degree  at  the  least  below  the 
lowest  condition.  *  *  •  T^his  French  sauciness 
had  drawn  me  out  of  my  way.  An  impudent  fami- 
liarity, which  I  must  confess  did  much  offend  me, 
and  to  which  I  will  still  profess  myself  an  open 
enemy.  Though  Jack  speak  French,  I  cannot  en- 
dure  that  Jack  should  be  a  gentleman. 

The  present  French,  then,  is  nothing  but  an  old 
Gaul,  moulded  into  a  new  name ;  as  rash  he  is  as 
headstrong,  and  as  hair-brained.  A  nation  whom 
you  shall  win  with  a  feather,  and  lose  with  a  straw ; 
upon  the  first  sight  of  him  you  shall  have  him  as  fa- 
miliar as  your  sleep,  or  the  necessity  of  breathing ; 
in  one  hour's  conference  you  may  endear  him  to 
you ;  in  the  second  unbutton  him  ;  the  third  pumps 
him  dry  of  all  his  secrets,  and  he  gives  them  you  as 
faithfully  as  if  you  were  his  ghostly  father,  and  bound 
to  conceal  them,  mh  sigillo  conftsmnis ;  when  you 
have  learned  this  you  may  lay  him  aside,  for  he  is  no 
longer  serviceable.  If  you  have  any  humour  in  hold- 
ing him  in  a  further  acquaintance,  (a  fiivour  which  he 
confesseth,  and  I  believe  him,  he  is  unworthy  of) 
himself  will  make  the  first  separation.  He  has  said 
over  his  lesson  now  unto  you,  and  now  must  find 
out  somebody  else  to  whom  to  repeat  it.  Fare  him 
well ;  he  is  a  garment  whom  I  would  be  loth  to 
weai'  above  two  days  together,  for  in  that  time  ho 
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vriW  be  threaid-bare.     Familiare  est  hominis  omnia  sUn 
remUferey  saith  Velleius,  of  all,  it  holdeth  most  pro* » 
perly  in   this  people.     He  is  very  kind-hearted  to 
himself,  and  thinketh  himself  as  free  from  wants,  as 
he  is  full :  so  much  he  hath  in  him  the  nature  of  a 
CkinoiSy  that  he  thinketh  all  men  blind  but  himself. 
In  this  private  self-conceitedness  he  hateth  the  Spa- 
niard, loveth  not  the  English,  and  contemneth  the 
German  :  himself  is  the  only  courtier  and  complete 
gentleman  ;  but  it  is  his  own  glass  which  he  seeth 
in.     Out  of  this  conceit  of  his  own  excellency,  and 
partly  out  of  shallowness  of  brain,  he  is  very  liable 
to  exceptions  ;  the  least  distaste  that  can  be  draweth 
his  sword,  and  a  minute's  pause  sheatheth  it  to  your 
hand :  afterwards,  if  you  beat  him  into  better  man- 
ners, he  shall  take  it  kindly  and  cry  serviteur.     In 
this  one  thing  they  are  wonderfully  like  the  devil ; 
meekness  or  submission  makes  them  insolent,  a  little 
resistance  putteth  them  to  their  heels,  or  makes  them 
your  spaniels.     In  a  word  (for-1  have  held  him  too 
long)  he  is  a  walking  vanity  in  a  new  fashion. 

I  will  give  you  now  a  taste  of  his  table,  which  yoti 
shall  find  in  a  measure  furnished,  (I  speak  not  of  the 
peasant)  but  not  with  so  full  a  manner  as  with  us. 
Their  beef  they  cut  out  into  such  chops,  that  that 
which  goeth  there  for  a  laudable  dish  would  be 
thought  here  a  university  commons,  new  served 
from  the  hatch.     A  loin  of  mutton  serves  amongst 
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them  for  three  roastings,  besides  the  hazard  of  mak* 
iDg  potage  with  the  ramp.     Fowl  also  they  have  ift 
good  plenty ;  especially  such  as  the  king  found  iA 
Scotland :  to  say  truth,  that  which  they  have  b  suf- 
ficient for  nature  and  a  friend,  were  it  not  for  ibk 
mistress  or  the  kitchen- wench.     I  have  heard  much 
fame  of  the  French  cooks;  but  their  skill  Heth  not  in 
the  neat  handling  of  beef  or  mutton.    They  have  (sfti 
^  generally  have  all  this  nation)  good  fancies^  and  sltH 
special  fellows  for  the  making  of  puff  pastes,  and  tfa# 
ordering  of  banquets.     Their  trade  is  not  to  feed  th6 
belly,  but  the  palate.     It  is  now  time  you  were  sc^ 
down^  where  the  first  tlHng  you  must  do  is  to  say 
your  own  grace;  private  graces  are  as  ordinary  there 
as  private  masses,  and  from  thence  I  think  they  learn- 
ed them.     That  done,  fall  to  where  you  like  best ; 
they  observe  no  method  in  their  eating,  and  if  you 
look  for  a  carver  you  may  rise  fasting.     When  you 
are  risen,  if  you  can  digest  the  sluttishness  of  the 
cookery,  (which  is  most  abominable  at  first  sight)  I 
dare  trust  you  in  a  garrison  ;  'follow  him  to  churth, 
and  there  be  will  shew  himself  most  irreligious  and 
irreverent ;  1  speak  not  of  all,  but  the  general.     At  a 
mass    in   Cordelier's   church    in    Paris,    I   saw  two 
French   papists,  even  when   the  most  sacred   mys- 
tery of  iheir  faith  was   celebrating,  break  out  into 
such  a  blasphemous  and  atheistical  laughter,   that 
even  an  Ethnkk  would  have  hated  it :  it  was  wt'll 
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they  were  known  to  be  catbolics,  otherwise  som^ 
French  hot-head  or  other  would  have  sent  them 
laughting'to  Pluto. 

The  French  language  is  indeed  very  sweet  and 
delectable ;  it  is  cleared  of  all  harshness  by  the  cut* 
t^ng  and  leaving  out  the  consonants,  which  maketh 
it  fall  off  the  tongue  very  volubly  :  yet  in  mine  opi- 
nion it  is  rather  elegant  than  copious  ;  and  therefore 
is  much  troubled  for  want  of  words  to  find  out  peri- 
phrases. It  expressetJi  very  much  of  itself  in  the 
action ;  the  head,  body,  and  shoulders,  concur  all 
the  pronouncing  of  it ;  and  he  that  hopeth  to  speak 
it  with  a  good  grace,  must  have  something  in  him 
of  the  mimic.  It  is  enriched  with  a  full  number  of 
significant  proverbs,  which  is  a  great  help  to  the 
French  humour  in  scoffing,  and  very  full  of  courtship, 
which  maketh  all  the  people  compMmental ;  the 
poorest  cobler  in  the  village  bath  his  court  cringes, 
and  his  eau  bentste  de  cour,  his  court  holy  water,  as 
perfectly  as  the  prince  of  Cond6. 

In  the  passadoes  of  their  courtship,  they  express 
themselves  with  much  variety  of  gesture;  and  indeed 
it  doth  not  misbecome  them.  Were  it  as  graceful  in 
the  gentlemen  of  other  nations  as  in  them,  it  were 
worth  your  patience;  but  the  affectation  of  it  is 
scurvy  and  ridiculous.  Quocumque  salutationis  artjficio 
•  corpus  inflectanty  jput^s  nihil  istd  institutione  magis  con- 
lenire,     Vicincb  aiitem  gentes  ridicuh  errore  deceptWy 
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ejusdem  venustatis  imitatio/ian  ludicram  faciunt  ei  in* 
gratam :  as  one  happily  observed  at  beiog  amongsi 
them.  1  have  heard  of  a  young  gallant  son  to  a  great 
lord  of  one  of  the  three  'British  kingdoms,  that  spent 
some  years  in  France  to  learn  fashions ;  at  his  re- 
turn he  desired  to  see  the  king,  and  his  father  pro- 
cured him  an  interview.  When  he  came  within  the 
presence  chamber  he  began  to  compose  his  head,  and 
carried  it  as  though  he  had  been  ridden  with  a  mar* 
tingale;  next  he  fell  to  dr^  back  his  legs,  and 
thrust  out  his  shoulders,  and  that  with  such  a  grace- 
less apishness,  that  the  king  asked  him  if  he  meant 
to  shoulder  him  out  of  his  chair ;  and  so  left  him  to 
act  out  his  compliments  to  the  hangings.  In  their 
courtship  they  bestow  even  their  highest  titles  upon 
those  of  the  lowest  condition.  This  is  the  vice  also 
of  their  common  talk.  The  beggar  begetteth  moii" 
sieurs  and  inadames  to  his  sons  and  daughters,  as  fa- 
miliarly as  the  king :  were  there  no  other  reason  to 
persuade  me  that  the  Welch  or  Britons  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Gauls,  this  only  were  sufficient,  that 
they  would  all  be  g(3ntlemen. 

His  discourse  runneth  commonly  on  two  wheels, 
treason  and  ribaldnj ;  I  never  heard  people  talk  less 
reverently  of  their  prince,  nor  more  saucily  of  his 
actions;  scarce  a  day  passeth  away  without  some 
seditious  pamphlet  printed  and  published,  in  the  dis- 
grace of  the  king  or  of  some  of  his  courtiers.     These 
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Are  every  man's  money,  and  he  that  buyeth  them  is 
not  coy  of  the  contents,  be  they  never  so  scanda« 
lous  :  of  all  humours  the  most  harsh  and  odious. 
Take  him  from  this  (which  you  can  hardly  do  till 
he  hath  told  all)  s^d  then  he  falleth  upon  his  ribaldry; 
without  these  crutches  his  discourse  would  never  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  his  company.  Thus  shall 
you  have  them  relate  the  stories  of  their  own  un- 
cleanness,  with  a  face  as  confident  as  if  they  had  had 
no  accident  to  please  their  hearers  more  commend- 
able. Thus  will  they  reckon  up  the  several  profana- 
tions of  pleasure,  by  which  they  have  dismanned 
themselves ;  sometimes  not  sparing  to  descend  unto 
particulars.  A  valiant  captain  never  gloried  more 
in  the  number  of  the  cities  he  had  taken,  than  they 
do  of  the  several  women  they  have  prostituted. 

JEgregiam  vera  hudem,  et  spolia  ampla  ! 

Foolish  and  most  perishing  wretches,  by  wjiom 
each  several  mcontinencyis  |wice  committed,  first 
in  the  act^  and  secondly  in  the  boasts 
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Robert  Boyle,  tire  seventh  son  and  four- 
teenth child  of  Richard  earl  of  Cork,  was 
born  at  Lismore  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
province  of  Munster  in  Ireland,  1626-7.  He 
was  taught  Latin  by  one  of  the  earl's  chap- 
lains; and  French  by  a  Frenchman  resident 
in  the  house.  When  eight  years  of  age,  he 
entered  at  Eton-school,  under  Mr.  Harrison^ 
then  master  of  that  seminary ;  where  having 
remained  about  four  years,  he  was  sent,  in  16^8^ 
with  his  brother  Francis,  lately  married,  on 
his  travels  to  the  continent,  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  Mr.  Marcombes.  They  landed 
at  Dieppe  in  Normandy,  and  proceeded  thence 
to  Rouen,  Paris,  Lyons,  and  finally  to  Geneva, 
where,  his  governor  having  a  family^  he  and 
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his  brother  remained  to  pursue  their  studicsi 
Here  Boyle  resumed  the  mathematics,  in  which 
he  had  been  initiated  at  Eton. 

An  anecdote,  which  explains  the  cause  of 
his  first  attention  to  mathematical  subjects^ 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence;  as  it 
indicates  not  merely  the  early  developement  of 
his  reasoning  powers,  but  exhibits  in  a  striking 
manner,  a  general  and  important  fact  in  educa* 
tion.    Boyle,  when  at  school,  and  before  he 
was  ten  years  of  age,  was  so  seriously  attacked 
with  an  ague>  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
suspend  his  studies ;  or,  at  least,  to  allow  him 
to  please  his  own  fancy  in  the  choice  of  bookd» 
He  chose  Romances,  which  produced  such  dis* 
sipation  of  thought  and  unsettledness  of  mindi 
that  even  on  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he 
found  it  difficult  to  fix  his  attention  to  any  one 
subject.    To  cure  this  mental  disease,  he  re- 
sorted to  an  expedient,  which  will  excite  as- 
tonishment, if  we  consider  his  tender  years. 
He  applied  forcibly  to  the  extraction  of  the 
square  and  cube  roots,  and  the  solution  of  al- 
gebraical equations.    This  h.*d  the  desired  ef- 
fect.   It  moreover  gave  a  permanent  direction 
to  his  talents,  and  was  the  embryo  of  that 
great  birth  of  philosophical   discoveries   he 
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subsequently  brought  fotth,  and  by  which  hw 
name  has  become  immortal. 

He  quitted  Geneva  in  1641;,  and  passing 
through  Switzerland  and  the  country  of  ihe  Gri- 
8ons,  entered  Lombardy,;  and  pursuing  his- 
rout  through  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  V  erona^ 
arrived  at  Venice,  where  having  staid  a  short 
time>  he  returned  to  the  continent  and  spent 
the  virinter  at  Florence.  During  his  stay  in 
this  city,  the  famous  Galileo  died  at  a  village 
in  the  vicinity.  He  thence  visited  Rome, 
Leghorn,  and  Genoa;  and  in  1644,  he  with 
his  brother  returned  to  England. 

Boyle  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  that 
society  styled  by  him  the  invisible,  by  them- 
selves, \\\Q  philosophical  college,  who,  after  the 
restoration,  .were  incorporated  under  the  title 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Iu'l654,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Oxford,  on  account  of  the 
various  adaptations  of  the  place  to  retirement, 
study,  and  philosophical  intercourse.  It  oc- 
casioned also  the  removal  of  tiie  invisible  col- 
lege,  from  London  to  that  university.  During 
his  residence  here,  he  invented  the  air-pump. 
He  finally  settled,  however,  in  London,  where 
he  died  in  1691. 

The  writings  of  Boyle  are  very  voluminous ; 
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ifie  greater  part  on  subjects  of  mechanical 
philosophy ;  and  not  a  few  on  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  The  following  will  be  found  a 
tolerably  correct  list,  exclusive  of  his  numerous 
papers  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  His  first  work  of 
any  importance  was  that  subsequent  to  his  dis- 
covery of  the  air  pump,  entitled, 

1.  New  Experiments  touching  the  Spring  of 
the  Air.  Published  shortly  after  the  restora- 
tion, in  IWO. 

2.  Physiological  Essays,  and  other  Tracts, 
1661. 

3.  The  Sceptical  Chemist,  l66l. 

4.  Considerations  on  the  -Usefulness  of  Ex- 
perimental Natural  Philosophy,  1663. 

5.  Experiments  and  Considerations  upon 
Colours;  to  which  was  added,  a  Letter,  con- 
taining.  Observations  upon  a  Diamond  that 
shines  in  the  dark. 

6.  Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

7.  Occasional  Reflections  on  several  Sub- 
j€cts;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Nature  and  Use  of  such  kind  of 
Writings,  1665. 

8.  Experiments  and    Observations  relative 
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to  an  experimental    History    of  Cold,  with 
neveral  Pieces  thereunto  annexed,  1665. 

9.  Hydrostatical  Paradoxes,  made  out  by 
pew  Experiments,  for  the  most  part  physical 
and  easy,  1666. 

10.  The  Origin  of  Forms  and  Qualities,  ac- 
cording to  Corpuscular  Philosophy,  illustrated 
by  Experiments,  1666. 

11.  Contiauation  of  new  Experiments^ 
touching  the  Spring  and  Weight  of  the  Air ; 
to*  which  is  added,  a  Discourse  of  the  Atmo^ 
spheres  of  eotfsistent  Bodies,  1669* 

1£.  Of  the  Cosmical  Qualities  of  Things, 
1670. 

13.  Considerations  on  the  Usefulness  of  Ex- 
perimental and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  second 
part,  1671. 

14.  A  Collection  of  Tracts  upon  several  use- 
ful and  impprtai^t  points  of  Practical  Philoso- 
phy^ 1671. 

15.  Essay  about  the  Origin  and  Virt^ie  of 
Gems,  1672.  *  ^ 

16.  A  Collection  of  Tracts  touching  the  Re- 
lation between  Flame  and  Air,  1672. 

17.  Essays  on  the  strange  Subtlety,  great 
JEfficacy,  and  determinate  Nature  of  Effluvia  ; 
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to  which  were  added,  variety  of  Experiments 
on  other  Subjects,  1673. 
:  18.  A  CoUectioa  of  Tracts  on  the  Saltp^ss 
of  the  Sea,  the  Moisture  of  the  Air,  the  natural 
and  praeternatural  State  of  Bodies ;  to  whidi 
is  prefixed,  a  Dialogue  concerning  CM, 
1674. 

19.  A  Collection  of  Tracts,  comprehending 
some  Suspicions  about  hidden  Qnalitiet  of  the 
Air;  Animadversions  upon  Mr.  Hobbes'ii 
Problem  about  a  Vacanm;  a  Discourse  ot 
the  Cause  of  Attraction  by  SuodMy  1374. 

20.  In  1675,  he  printed,  Consideration^ 
about  the  N  Reconcileableness  of  Reason  and 
.Religion,  by  T.  E.  a  Layman ;  to  which  was 
annexed,  a  Discourse  about  the  Possibility  of 
the  Resurrection,  by  Mr.  Boyle. — Both  these 
were  written  by  Boyle ;  the  signature  of  the 
first  being  merely  the  final  letters  of  his  name. 

21.  An  Experimental  Discourse  of  Quiqksil* 
'ser  growing  hot  with  Gold.  Printed  in  th^ 
PhUdsophical  Transactions,  1675. 

22.  Experimenjts  and  Notes  about  the  Me- 
chanical Origin  of  particular  Qualities,  1676. 

23.  Observations  on  an  artificial  Substance 
that  shines  without  any  preceding  lllustra^- 
tioH;  1678, 
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£4.  Historical  Account  of  a  Degradation  of 
Gold^  made  by  an  Anti-elixir,  1678. 

£6.  Tracts;  the  Aerial  Moctiluca;  and  a 
J^ocess  of  9  factitious  self-shining  Substance^ 
1680. 

%6.  A  Discourse  of  Things  above  Reason, 
1681. 

£7.  New  Experiments  and  Observations 
upon  the  icy  Noctiluca ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Chemical  Paradox,  making  it  probable,  that 
their  principles  aie  transmutable,  so  that  out 
of  oneof  the<|i,  others  may  be  produced,  1682. 

£8*  The  second  part  of  the  Continuation  of 
jievv  Experiments  touching  the  Spring  and 
Weight  of  the  Air,  and  a  l^rge  Appendix, 
168^^. 

29-  Letter  to  Dr.  John  Beale,  relative  to 
piaking  Fresh  Water  out  of  Salt,  1683. 

30.  Memoirs  for  the-Natural  History  of  Hu- 
man Blood,   1684. 

31.  Experiments  and  Considerations  about 

the  Porosity  of  Bodies,  in  two  parts ;  the  first 
relating  to  Animals,  the  second  to  solidJBodies, 
1684. 

3^^.  Short  Memoirs  for  the  natural  experi- 
mental History  of  Mineral  Waters,  with  dir 
rections  as  to  the  several  Methods   of  trying 
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them;  including  abundance  of  new  and  use- 
ful Remarks,  as  well  as  several  curious  Expe* 
riments,   1685. 

S3.  An  Essay  of  the  great  Effects  of  languid 
and  unheeded  Motion ;  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  an  experimental  Discourse  of  some 
hitherto  little  regarded  Causes  of  the  In^talu- 
brity  and  Salubrity  of  the  Air,  and  its  Eifects, 
1.685. 

34.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Reconcileable- 
ness  of  Specific  Medicines  to  the  Corpuscu- 
lar Philosophy  j  to  which  is  added,  a  Discourse 
pf  the  Advantages  attending  the  use  of  simple 
Medicines,  To  these  philosophical,  he  added 
a  Theological  Discourse  of  the  high  Venera- 
tion Man's  Intellect  owes  to  God,  particularly 
for  his  Wisdom  and  Power,  1685. 

35.  Free  Enquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received 
Notion  of  Nature,  1686. 

36.  The  iViartyrdom  of  Theodora  and  Dy- 
dimia;  a  work  drawn  up  in  his  youth,  1687- 

37.  A  Disquisition  into  the   final  Causes  of 
natural^  Things;  and  whether,  if  at  all,  with 
what  caution  a  Naturalist  should  admit  them  ;  , 
to  which  is  added,  an  Appendix  about  vitiated 
si^ht,  1688, 
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I  shall  present  the  reader  with  an  extract 
from  this  piece.  The  author  proposes  at  the 
outset^  these  four 'questions :  1.  WhetiifiTi  ge^ 
nerally  or  indefinitely  speakings  there  be  aay 
final  causes  of  things  corporeal,  koewable  by 
naturalists  ?  2.  Whether^  if  the  first  question 
be  resolved  in  the  afhrmative^  we  may  consi** 
der  final  causes  in  all  sorts  of  bodies,  or  only 
in  some  peculiarly)  qualified  ones  ?  3.  Whe- 
ther, or  in  what  sense,  the  acting  for  ends, 
may  be  ascribed  to  an  intelligent  (and  even 
inanimate)  body?  4.  And,  lastly,  how  far, 
and  with  what  cautions,  arguments  may  be 
framed  upon  the  suppositon  of  final  causes  ? 

Sect,  1. 

To  begin  with  the  Hrst  question.  Those  that 
would  exclude  final  causes  from  the  consideration  of 
the  naturalist,  are  wont  to  do  it,  (for  ought  I  have 
observed)  upon  one  of  these  two  e^ccounts;  either 
that  with  Epicurus,  they  think  the  world  was  the 
production  of  atoms  and  chance,  without  any  interven- 
tion of  a  deity ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  im- 
proper and  vain  to  seek  for  final  causes  in  the  effects 
of  chance :  or  that  theyi  judge  with  Des  Cartes,  that 
God  being  an  omniscient  agent,  it  is  rash  and  pre^ 
sumptuous  for  men  to  think,  that  they  know,  or  can 
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investigate^  what  ends  he  proposed  to  himself  in  his 
actings  about  his  creatufes.  The  ground  on  which  the 
Epiciiretns  have  rejected  final  causes  has  been  disal^ 
lowed  by  the  philosophers  of  almost  all  other  sects  ; 
and  somevbi??^  written  sufficient  confutations  of  it; 
whieh  therefore  I  shall  here  forbear  to  insist  on; 
though  some  things  {  shall  upon  occasion  observe^ 
that  may  help,  if  not  suffice,  to  discredit  so  unrea- 
sonable an  opinion.  But  the  Cartesian  argument 
has  been  so  prevalent  among  many  learned  and  in- 
genious men,  that  it'  will  be  worth  while  (if  it  be 
but  ,to  excite  better  pens)  to  spend  some  time  in 
jthe  consideration  9f  it.     *     *     *     * 

I  shall  beg  leave  to  premise  a  distinction,  which, 
though  novel,  I  shall  venture  to  employ,  because  it 
comprises  and  distinguishes  'some  things,  which  I 
J;hink  ought  neither  to  be  overlooked  nor  confounded. 

I  conceive,  then,  that  when  we  speak  of  the  ends 
which  nature,  or  rather  the  author  of  nature,  is  said 
to  have  in  things  corporeal,  one  of  these  four  things 
may  be  signified;  or,  if  you  like  that  expression  bet- 
ter, the  end  designed  by  nature  may  he  fourfold : 

First,  there  may  be  some  grand  and  general  ends 
iof  the  whole  world ;  such  as  the  exercising  and  dis- 
playing the  creator's  immense  power  ^id  admirable 
wisdom;  the  communication  of  his  goodness,  and 
•the  admiration  and  thanks  due  to  him  from  his  in- 
|elligept  creatures^  for  these  his  divine  excellencies, 
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whose  productions  manifest  his  glor^.  And  these 
ends,  because  they  regard  the  creation  of  the  whole 
wniverse,  I  call  the  universal  ends  of  God,  or  nature. 

Secondly,  in  a  somewhat  more  restrained  sense» 
there  may  be  ends  designed  in  the  number,  fabric, 
placing,  and  ways  of  moving  the  great  riasscs  of 
patter,  that  for  their  bulks  or  qualities,  are  consi- 
derable parts  of  the  wor^ld ;  since  it  is  very  proba- 
ble, that  these  bodies,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and 
fixed  stars,  and  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  perhaps 
each  of  its  two  chief  parts,  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
■were  so  framed  and  placed,  as  not  only  to  be  capa- 
ble of  persevering  in  their  own  presient  state,  but 
also,  as  was  most  conducive  to  the  universal  ends 
of  creation,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  world,  where- 
of they  are  notable  parts.  Upon  which  accounts, 
these  ends  may,  for  distinction's  sake,  be  called  cos- 
mical  or  systematical,  as  regarding  the  symmetry 
of  the  great  system  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  ends,  that  do  more  pe- 
culiarly concern  the  parts  of  animals,  (and  probably 
plants  too)  which  are  those  ;  that  the  particular  parts 
of  animals  are  destinated  to  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  animal  himself,  as  he  is  an  entire  and 
distinct  system  of  organized  parts,  destinated  to  pre- 
serve himself  and  propagate  his  species,  upon  such 
e  theatre  (as  the  land,  water,  or  air,)  as  his  structure 
land  circumstances  determine  him  to  act  his  p^rt  on. 
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And  tkese  ends,  ta  discriminate  them  from  others/ 
may  be  called  animal  ends. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  there  is  another  sort  of  end» 
which,  because  thev  relate  particularly  to  man,  may 
for  brevity's  sake,  be  called  human  ends ;  which  ai;e 
those  that  are  aimed  at  by  nature,  where  she  is  said 
to  frame  animals  and  vegetables,  and  other  of  her 
productions,  for  the  use  of  man.  And  these  ends 
themselves  may  be  distinguished  into  mental,  that 
relate  to  his  mind ;  and  corporeal,  that,  relate  to  his 
body,  not  only  as  he  is  an  £»aimal,  framed  like  other 
animals,  for  his  own  preservation,  and  the  propaga-'- 
tion  of  his  species  (mankind);  but  also  as  he  is 
framed  for  dominion  over  other  animals  and  works  of 
nature,  and  fitted  to  make  them  subservient  to  the 
destinations;  that  one  may  suppose  to  have  been 
made  of  them  to  his  service  and  benefit.     *     *     # 

To  (jome  now  to  the  thing  itself,  whereas  Monsieur. 
Des  Cartes  objects*  that  it  is  ,a  presumption  for  man  ti> 
pretend  to  be  able  to  investigate  the  ends  that  the  om- 
niscient  God  proposed  to  himself  in  the  making  of  his 
creatures;  I  consider  by  way  of  answer,  that  there  are 
two  very  differing  ways,  wherein  a  man  may  pretend 
to  know  the  ends  of  God  in  his  visible  works ;  for  he 
may  either  pretend  to  know  only  some  of  God's  ends 
in  some  of  his  works ;  or  he  may  pretend  to  know  all 
his  ends.  He  that  arrogates  to  himself  to  discover 
God's 'ends  in  this  latter,  sense,  will  scarce  be  ex- 
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cased  from  a  high  presumption,  and  no  less  a  folly^ 
from  the  reason  lately  intimated  in  the  Cartesian 
objection.     But  lo  pretend  to  know  God's  ends  in 
the  former  sense,  is  not  a  presumption ;  but  rather 
to  take  notice  of  them  is  a  duty.   For  there  are  some 
things  in  nature  so  curiously  contrived,  and  so  ex- 
quisitely fitted  for  certain  operations  and  uses,  that 
it  seems   little  less  than  blindness  in  him,  that  ac- 
knowledges with  the  Cartesians,  a  most  wise  au- 
thor of  things,  not  to  conclude,  that  though  they 
may  have    been   designed   for    other  (and  perhaps 
higher)  uses,  yet   they  were  designed  for  this  use. 
A^  he,  that  sees  the  admirable  fabric  of  the  coats, 
humours,  and  muscles  of  the  eyes,  and  how  excel- 
lently all  the  parts  are  adapted  to  the  making   up 
of  an  organ  of  vision,  can  scarce  forbear  to  believe, 
that  the  author  of  nature  intended  it  should  serve  the 
animal  to  which  it  belongs,   to  see  with.     The  Epi- 
cureans, indeed,  that  believe  the  world  to  have  been 
produced   but  by   the   casual  concourse  of  atoms, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  intelligent  being, 
may  have   a  kind  of  excuse,  whereof  other  philoso- 
phers are  destitute,   that  acknowledge  a  deity,  if  not 
also  a  providence.     P'or  the  very  supposition,   for 
instance,  that   a  man's  eyes  were  made  by  chance, 
argues,  that  they  need  have  no  relation  to  a  design* 
ing  agent;  and  the  use  that  a   man  makes  of  them, 
may  be  either  casual  too,  or  at  least  may  be  an  effect 
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of  his  knovrledge^  not  of  nature's.  But  when,  upon 
the  anatomical  dissection  of  the  optical  considera^ 
tion  of  a  human  eye,  we  use  it  as  exquisitely  fitted  to 
he  an  organ  of  sight,  as  the  best  artificer  in  the 
world  could  have  framed  a  little  engine,  purposely 
and  mainly  designed  for  the  use  of  seeing ;  it  is  very 
harsh  and  incongruous  to  say,  that  an  artificer,  wha 
is  too  inteiligent  either  to  do  things  by  chance,  or  to 
make  a  curious  piece  of  workmanship,  without 
knowing  what  uses  it  is  fit  for,  should  not  design  it 
for  an  use  to  which  it  is  most  fit.     •     *     *     * 

He  further  illustrates  this  idea  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Suppose  that  a  countryman,  being  in  a  clear  day 
brought  into  the  garden  of  some  famous  mathema- 
tician, should  see  there  one  of  those  curious  gnomo- 
nic  instruments  that  shew  at  once  the  place  of  the 
sun  in  the  zodiac^  hit  declination  from  the  equator, 
the  day  of  the  montb^  tks  length  of  the  day,  &c.  It 
would,  indee^y  be  presumptfon  in  him,  being  unac^ 
quainted  with  the  mathematical  disciplines,  and  the' 
several  intentions  of  the  artist,  to  pretend  or  think' 
himself  able  to  discover  all  the  ends  for  whb' 
curious  and  elaborate  a  piece  was  fratned^*' 
when  he  sees  it  ^fiimished  with  a  styles  Uri^ 
lines  and  numbers,  and,  in  short,  with  alt^ 
quisites  of  n  sun-diai,  and  manifestly  ftl^A 
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shadow  to  mark, .  from  time  to  time,  the  hour  cf 
the  day,  it  would  be  no  more  a  presumption  than  an 
error  in  him  to  conclude,  that,  (whatever  other  usef 
the  instrument  is  fit  or  was  designed  for)  it  is  a  sun- 
dial, that  was  meant  to  shew  the  hour  of  the  day. 

He  afterwards  says: 

I  readily  admit,  that  in  physics,  we  should  indeed 
ground  all  things  upon  as  solid  reasons  as  may  he  had"; 
but  I  see  no  necessity,  that  those  reasons  should  he 
always  precisely  physical ;  especially  if  we  be  treat- 
ing, not  of  any  particular  phenomenon  that  is  pro- 
duced according  to  the  course  of  nature  established 
in  the  world,  already  constituted  as  this  of  ours  is; 
but  of  the  iirst  and  general  causes  of  the  world  it- 
self ;  from  which  causes,  I  see  not  why  the  final 
causes  or  uses,  that  appear  "manifestly  enough  to 
have  been  designed,  should  be  excluded.  And  to 
me,  it  is  not  very  material,  whether  or  no  in  phy- 
sics, or  any  other  discipline,  a  thing  be  proved  by 
the  peculiar  principles  of  that  science  or  discipline, 
provided  it  be  firmly  proved  by  the  common  grounds 
of  reason.  And  on  this  occasion,  let  me  observe, 
that  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Des  Cartes's  own 
philosophy  are  not  by  himself  proved  by  arguments 
strictly  physical,  but  either  by  metaphysical  ones, 
or  the  more'  catholic  dictates  of  reason,  or  the  par- 
ticular testimonies    of  experience.     For,  when  for 
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instance,  lie  truly  .ascribes  to  God  all  the  motiott 
that  is  found  in  matter,  and  consequently  all  the  va- 
riety o£  phenomena  that  occtir  in  the  world ;  he 
proves  not,  by  an  argument  precisely  physical,  that 
God,  who  is  an  immaterial  agents  is  the  efHcient  cause 
of  .motion  in  matter ;  but  only  by  this,  that  since 
motion  does  not  belong  to  the  essence  and  nature  of 
matter,  matter  must  owe  the  motion  it  has  to  somt 
other  being  ;/and  then  it  is  most  agreeable  to  com- 
mon reason  to  infer,  that  isince  matter  cannot  move 
itself,  but  it  must  be  moved  by  some  other  being, 
that  being  must  be  immaterial,  since  otherwise  some 
matter  must  be  able  to  move  itself,  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis. 


38.  Medicijia  Hydrostatica ;  or.  Hydrostatics 
applied  to  the  Materia  Medica ;  shewing  how^ 
by  the  weight  that  divers  bodies  used  in  phyr 
sic  have  in  water,  one  may  discover  whether 
they  be  genuine  or  adulterate.  To  which  is 
subjoined,  a  previous  hydrostatical  way  of  es- 
timating ores,  16'90. 

39.  The  Christian  Virtuoso;  shewing  that 
by  being  addicted  to  experimental  philosophy, 
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a  man  is  rather  assisted  than  indisposed  io  be 
a  good  Christian.  The  first  part ;  to  which 
are  subjoined,  1.  A  Discourse  about  tlie  Dis- 
tinction that  represents  some  things  as  above 
Reason^  but  not  contrary  to  Reason ;  £.  The 
firstchaptersof  a  Discourse,  entitled,  Greatness 
of  Mind  promoted  by  Christianity,  1690. — In 
the  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  work,  he 
speaks  of  a  "  second  part"  of  the  "  Christian 
Virtuoso,"  as  already  begun  ^  and  which  was 
afterwards  published  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
works,  with  an  appendix  to  the  first  part. 

40.  An  Account  of  some  Observations  made 
in  the  great  Congregation  of  Waters,  by  lower* 
ing  Bottles  down  into  the  Sea,  six  hundred 
feet  deep  from  the  Surface,  I690. 

41.  The  last  work  published  in  his  life-time 
was,  Experimata  et  Observationes  Physica, 
wherein  are  briefly  treated  of  several  subjecia 
relating  to  natural  philosophy,  in  an  experi- 
mental way.  To  which  is  added,  a  small  Col- 
lection of  Strange  Reports. — ^This  was  called 
in  the  title  page,  the  first  part ;  and  among 
his  papers  were  found  the  second  d^nA  third  parts,, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  were  com- 
plete, 1691. 


Die  following  w<»rks  were  pd^ked  ufter 
his  d«ath« 

1.  The  General  History  of  the  Air^  de« 
signed  and  begun. 

2.  Medicinal  Experiments;  or,  a  Collection 
of  Choice  Remedies,  for  the  most  part  isim* 
pte,  and  easily  prepared. 

3.  General  Heads  for  the  Natural  History 
of  a  Country,  great  or  small,  drawn  out  for  the 
Use  pf  Travellers  and  Navigators.  To  which 
are  added,  other  Directions  for  Navigators^ 
&c.  with  particular  Observations  of  tlie  most 
noted  Countries  in  the  World.  By  Another 
hand. 

4.  A  Paper  of  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle^s, 
deposited  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  opened  since  his  death ;  being  an 
account  of  his  making  the  Phosphorus,  &c. 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 

5.  An  Account  of  a  Way  of  examining 
Waters  as  to  Freshness  and  Saltness.  to  be 
subjoined  as  an  Appendix  to  a  lately  printed 
letter,  about  sweetened  water;  PhilosojpiliiMl 
Transactions.  ^  '  ^  " 

6.  A    Free  Discourse  against    CosMia 
Swearing,  and  a  Dissuasive  from  CiiiMii^i 
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/  ?•  Medicinal  Experiments ;  or^  a  Collection 
of  Choice  Remedies^  chiefly  simple^  and  easily 
prepared,  useful  in  Faudiilies>  and  fit  for  the 
Service  of  Country  People.  The  third  and 
last  volume,  published  from  the  author's  origi- 
nal MSS.  Whereunto  is  added  several  other 
useful  notes  explicatory  of  the  same. 

Boyle's  works  complete,  were  published  by 
Dr.  Birch,  in  five  volumes  folio,  1744,  with 
his  life  prefixed;  and  reprinted  in  177^^  iii 
six  volumes  4to.  An  abridgment,  however, 
in  three  volumes  4to.  was  published  before 
this>  and  of  which  the  second  edition  appeared 
in  1738,  by  Dr.  Shaw ;  with  a  character  of  the 
author,  and  his  philosophy ;  the  whole  di* 
gested  under  proper  heads,  and  illustrated  with 
notes. 

Boyle  has  been  styled  the  author  of  the 
^^New  or  Experimental  Philosophy*"  But 
it  should  always  be  recollected,  that  Bacon 
pointed  out  the  way;  and  that  the  merit  of 
Boyle  consists  in  his  having  the  judgment  to 
adopt  those  principles  of  enquiry  before  laid 
down  by  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  in  the 
extent  and  unwonted  ardour  of  his  researches. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  he   was  born  the   same 
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year  in  which  Bacon  died ;  and  aa  Hughs 
(Spectator,  No.  554)  remarks,  '^  was  the  per- 
son designed  by  nattire  to  succeed  to  the 
labours,  and  enquiries  of  that  extraordinary 
genius." 
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Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  an  eminent  divine  and 
mathematician,  was  born  at  London  in  1630. 
He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at 
the  Charter-House,  and  afterwards  at  Felstead 
in  Essex,  whence,  in  1643,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  a  pensioner  at  Peter-House.  Here 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle^ 
Mr.  Isaac  Barrow,  then  fellow  of  that  college^ 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  St,  Asaph.  Two 
years  after  he  entered  a  pensioner  of  Trinity 
College ;  and  in  l647  was  chosen  scholar  of 
the  house. 

At  this  period,  though  he  was  by  no  means 
negligent  of  general  literature,  his  most  ardent 
attention  was  paid  to  the  physical  sciences. 
Disgusted,  however^  with  the  perplexing  and 
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unprofitable  philosophy  of  the  schools,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  Galileo,  &c.  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  philosophic  fame. 

In  1648,  he  proceeded  batchelor  of  arts, 
and  the  year  following  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  college.  Barrow  was  a  royalist;  and  con- 
ceiving the  chances  of  preferment,  either  in 
church  or  state,  much  against  men  of  hia 
sentiments,  he  resolved  to  study  physic,  and 
accordingly  made  considerable'  progress  iii 
the  sciences  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemis- 
try; though  at  the  instance  of  his  uncle  he 
afterwards  resumed  theology.  In  16.52,  he 
-^tppk  the  degree  of  master,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing was  incorporated  in  that  degree  at  Ox- 
ford. 

Pisappointed  in  an  expectation  of  obtaining 
the  Greek  professorship,  he  determined  to 
travel;  and  in  1655,  set  out  for  J'rance, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  stopping  some 
time  at  Florence,  where  he  had  an  opportii- 
nity  of  perusing  several  books  in  the  great 
duke's  library.  In  November  1656,  he  took 
(ship  at  Leghorn  for  Smyrna,  whence  he  pro*- 
ceeded  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  read  the 
"^orks  of  St,  Cbrysostom,  once  bishop  of  that 
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see,  whom  he  preferred  to  all  the  other  fathers. 
Having  continued  in  Turkey  above  a  year,  h© 
returned  to  Venice;  and  in  1659,  to  his  own 
country,  through  Germany  and  Holland. 

He  now  took  orders,  and  in  1660,  was  elect- 
ed  Greek  professor  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  year  following  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  batchelor  in  divinity  ;  and  in  1662  was 
elected  professor  of  geometry  inGresham  Col- 
lege. Not  long  after,  he  was  offered  a  valu- 
able living;  but  on  the  condition  of  teaching 
the  patron's  son.  This,  to  his  susceptible  con- 
science, bordered  too  closely  upon  a  simoniaca} 
contract,  ar^d  he  refused  it.  In  1663,  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  being  the 
first  choice  made  by  the  council  after  their  char- 
ter ;  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  first  pro- 
fessor to  a  mathematical  lecture  founded  by  Mr* 
Lucas,  who,  for  the  more  certain  attainment  of 
the  objects  of  the  institution,  provided  that 
ten  written  lectures  should  be  annually  left  to 
the  university,  boih  b}^  hhnself  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Of  this  professorship,  he  afterwards 
made  a  voluntary  resignation  to  his  illustrious 
iTiend  sir  Isaac  Newton.  After  this  he  de-f 
voted  himself  entirely  to  theological  studies  ; 
?iud  in  1670,  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by 
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mandate.  Two  years  after,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  king  master  of  Trinity  College ;  on 
which  occasion  his  majesty  observed,  that  he 
had  given  it  to  the  best  scholar  in  England. 
Prior  to  this,  however,  he  was  one  of  lh(?  king's 
chaplains.  In  167*5,  he  was  chosen  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  university.  He  died  on  the  4th 
of  May  1677. 

JDr.  Barrow  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Of 
his  works,  some  were  published^n  his  life -time, 
and  others  after  his  death.  Of  the  former, 
which  are  in  Latin,  and  on  mathematical 
subjects,  the  following  is  a  tolerably  coirect 
list:  ■'     ^ 

1.  Euclidis  Elementa;  i.e.  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, J65d,  Cambridge,  8vo.  There  were 
several  other  editions  of  this  book,  which 
comprises  all  the  books  of  Euclid,  demon- 
strated in  a  more  compendious  manner  than 
had  been  before  done.  It  was  afterwards 
translated  into  English,  and  pubhsbed  at  Lon- 
don, l(i60,  &c.  8vo. 

2.  Euclidis  Datq, ;  Euclid's  Data ;  8vo, 
1657^  Cambridge..  In  some  following  edi- 
tions, this  was  subjoined  to  the  elements. 

3.  Lectiouis  Optica  18,  Cantairigia  in  Scho^ 
(is  P^iblitis  Habitu,  in  quibus  Opticorum  Pki^ 
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nomenon  Genuina  Rationes  InvesHgantur  et 
Exponuntur;  4to.  1669,  London.  We  are  in- 
formed in  the  preface  that  Mr.  Isaac  Newton 
revised  the  copy,  suggested  several  correctionii^ 
and  made  some  additions  of  his  own:  Ad  ac- 
count of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  No,  75,  p.  2^8,  for 
September,  1671. 

4.  Lectio?ies  Geometricd^  13,  in  quibus  Pr6R^ 
$ertim  Generalja  Linearum  Curvarum  Symp- 
tomata  Declarafitur,  4to.  1670,  London.  An 
account  of  this  book  is  inserted  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Transaction,  p.  2260;  with  an  adr^ 
dition  of  some  Corollaries,  communicated  by 
the  author^  belonging  to  the  second  problem 
of  his  Third  Appendix  to  the  Twelfth  Lectuie, 
These  lectures  were  first  printed  separately 
from  the  former  upon  optics;  but  afterwards, 
in  the  years  1672  and  1674,  were  pubHshed 
with  them,  though  without  the  Corollaries  just 
mentioned ;  whence  it  is  probable  they  were 
not  reprinted,  but  bad  only  a  new  title-page 
prefixed. 

5.  Archimedis  Opera,  Apolloidi  Conicorum 
Libri  Quatuor;  Theodosii  Spcerica,  Methodo 
novo  illustrata,  et  succincte  demonstrata,  4to, 
1675,  London.    In  the  preface  to  this  book. 
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we  are  told,  that  the  Lemmata  of  Archimedes 
contained  in  it,  n6w  api^ear  in  Latin  from  two 
translations;  the  one  by  the  learned  John 
Gravius,  published  ia  1659,  with  some  ani-» 
madtersiond  by  Mr*  Samuel  Foster,  prbfessot 
of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College ;  the  othey 
by  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  published  at  Flo^ 
yence,  with  notes  by  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tician Alphbnsus  Borellttd.  An  account  of  this 
work  may  be  seen  iti  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, No.  114>  p.  314,  May,  1675.  And  th6 
copy  of  all  the  books  of  Archimedes  publish*^ 
ed  iti  it,  except  the  second  book,  De  JEquipon^ 
derantibus,  the  two  books  De  Ifisidentibuat  Hu-^ 
mido^  the  Lemmataj  and  the  book,  De  Areri^ 
NumerOy  written  in  Dr.  Barrow's  own  hand, 
in  one  octavo  volume,  and  .the  four  bookis  of 
Apollonius  in  another  volume  in  quarto,  ere 
deposited  in  the  royal  society. 

His  posthumous  works  in  Latin  w^^e  the 
following: 

1.  Lectio  in  qua  Theoremata  Archimedis  de 
Sph0r&  et  CylindrOy  per  Methodum  Indivisifm 
Hum  investigatay  mc  breviter  demonstmta  ex^ 
kibeHtur,  12mo.  l67B,  London.  This  book, 
however,  was  written  in  English ;  but  some 
X\m^  i^ter  the  itnlhor'^  dei^ifaj^  was  translated 
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into  L^n^  and  subjoined  to  the  editions  of 
EuclicTs  Elementa  and  Data, 

2.  Mathematica  Lectiones  Habita  in  Scho^ 
lis  Publicis  AcademiiR  Cantabrigiefisis,  jd64-5-6, 
London^  1683,  8vo.  These  were  a  part  of  his 
Lucasian  Lectures ;  to  which  the  editor,  Mr. 
Wells,  has  prefixed  the  author's  Oraiio  Pnefa- 
toria,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  them. 

3.  His  English  works,  which  are  also  post- 
humous, were  published  in  1685,  in  three  vp- 
Jumes  folio,  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  then  dean,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There 
were  several  subsequent  editions,  of  which  the 
last  was  in  1741.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  give 
a  particular  account  of  these  works,  which  con» 
sist  for  the  most  part  of  sermons,  but  only  ob- 
serve, that  for  the  learning  and  good  sense 
which  pervade  them,  they  have  preserved  their 
repute  even  to  modern  times, 

4.  There  is  a  fourth  volume  however  of  Bar- 
row's works,  printed  after  the  foregoing,  in 
1687,  folio,  London.  The  contents  of  this 
volume  are  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Eng^ 
]ish.  The  title  is,  Isaaci  Barrow^  S.S,T.  Pro^ 
fessoris  Opuscula^  viz.  Determiriationes,  Con^ 
clones  ad  Clerum  Poemata,  ^t.  volunien  quar^ 
turn.    The  Dissertatiuncula  de  Sesteriio,  p.  356^ 
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was  reprinted  the  same  year  in  the  Philoso<- 
pbical  Transactions,  No.  190,  p.  383. 

5.  There  are  two  letters  written  by  Dr.  Bar- 
row to  Mr.  Willoughby,  printed  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Letters  between  Mr.  Ray  and  his 
correspondents,  p.  360,  362,  upon  the  follow- 
ing subjects.  The  former,  dated  March  £6, 
1662,  contains  ^'  the  method  whereby  Mons. 
Robervell  was  said  to  have  demonstrated  the 
equality  of  a  spiral  line  with  a  parabola.*' 
In  this  letter  he  signifies  his  intention  of  read- 
ing lectures  upon  Archimedes*  De  Mquiponde- 
rantibus;  whether  he  afterwards  put  this  de- 
sign in  execution  is  uncertain.  In  the  latter, 
dated  October  5,  1665,  he  approves  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby's  '^'  Discourse,  inferring  the  Solidity 
of  the  Sphere  from  the  Surface,  by  comparing 
the  Concentrical  Surfaces  of  the  Sphere,  with 
the  Parallel  Arches  of  the  Cone,"  and  informs 
him  of  his  own  method  of  doing  it. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  works,  there  are 
several  curious  papers  of*  Dr.  Barrow,  written 
in  his  own  hand,  and  communicated  by  Wil- 
liam Jones,  esq.  to  the  author  of  the  Lives,  of 
the  Professors  of  Gresham  College. 

1.  A  Latin  volume  in  quarto,  in  which  are 
contained, .  1»  Compendium  pro    Tangentibus. 


2*  MquatWHum  Constructio  per  Conian  Sn^ 
tiones.  3*  Mquatianum  ComtrucHo  Geame^ 
trica,  4.  Additamenta  de  Curvis.  These 
tracts  apf>ear  to  have  beqn  written  before  hi§ 
Geometrical  Lectures* 

2.  Theorema  Generate  ad  JLinds  Curvu 
Tangentesy  et  Curvarum  Fi^uranun  Areas,  per 
Motum  Determiiiaiidas*     , 

3.  Letters  to  Mr.  John  Collin^,  upoii  va« 
rious  mathematical  subjects  ;  viz.  1.  Concern*, 
ing  Parabolical  Conoids ;  without  date.  2. 
Rectifying  a  Mistake  of  Mr.  Collins,  concern* 
tng  the  Parallel  Sections  of  the  Cubical  Para- 
bolical Conoid  ;  without  date.  3.  Rules  to 
compute  the  Portions  of  a  Sphere  or  Sphe- 
roid.    Sept.  5,  ld()4» 

4.  A  Character  of  Mengolus's  Elements 
Geometria  Specioscs,  with  whom  he  is  dis» 
pleased  for  his  affectation  of  new  definitions, 
and  uncouth  terms.     Nov.  12,  1664. 

5.  He  thanks  him  for  a  catalogue  of  mathe- 
matical books,  which  he  sent  him  ;  gives  a 
character  of  Alsted*s  Admiranda  Mathema- 
tical wliich  he  thinks  a  work  of  no  great  im- 
portance.    Nov.  29,  1664. 

6.  Concerning  a  Parabolical  Conoid  cut 
parallel  to  the  Axis.    Jan.  9>  lG65. 
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f .  About  printing  his  Archimedes,  Apollo* 
nius,  and  Theodosius ;  as  also  a  new  edition  of 
his  Euclid.     March  3, 1665* 

$•  Concerning  the  Area  of  the  Common 
Hyperbola,  found  by  Logarithms.  Feb.  1, 
1666.  I 

9*  Containing  a  variety  of  rules  relating 
to  the  Circle  and  Hyperbola,  with  Theorems 
concerning  the  Curve  Surfaces  of  Conoids  and 
Speroids.     March  6,  l667» 

10.  A  continuation  of  nearly  the  same  sub- 
ject.   March  26,  1668. 

1 1 .  A  farther  continuation  of  the  same  sub- 
ject.    May  14,  1668. 

12.  Concerning  the  Linea  Secantium;  with 
two  papers,  one  of  the  figure  of  Secants  and 
I'angents,  applied  to  the  Arch  or  Radius ;  the 
other  concerning  the  Cissoidal  Space.  March 
13,1668. 

13.  Concerning  the  publication  of  his  Lee* 
tiones  Opticce.     Easter-eve,  1669* 

14.  Sends  him  some  few  things  to  be  in- 
serted in  his  hectiories  Geometric^,  which  were 
then  printing.     March  99,  1670. 

li.  Concerning  the  publication  of  those 
Lectures.    April  23,  1670. 
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16.  Sends  him  his  Apollonius^  and  Persjiec^ 
tive  Lectures.    Oct.  1 1,  1Q70. 

•  ■'  .f 

Of  Wit. 

First  it  may  be  demanded  what  the  thing  we  speak 
of  is,  or  what  this  ikcetionsness  doth  Import?  To 
which  question  I  might  reply  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  man ;   ^'  'Tis  that 
which  we  all  see  and  know."   Any  one  better  appre- 
hends what  it  is  by  acquaintance  than  I  can  inform 
Jiim  by  description.     It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versa- 
tile and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  sjiapes,  so 
many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  appre- 
hended by  several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seem-^ 
eth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion 
thereof,  than   to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  lo 
define  the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air.     Sometimes  it 
lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  season- 
able application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  afi' 
apposite  tale :  sometimes    it  playeth  in  words  and 
phrases,    taking  advantage  from  the   ambiguity    of 
their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound.     Some- 
times it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humorous  expres- 
sion ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude; 
sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart 
answer,  in  a  quirkith  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation, 
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Ifk  tfuA'dingly  diverting,  or  cleverly- retorting  an  ob- 
jection :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheine 
6f  speech  ;  in  a  tart  irony;  in  a  lusty  hyp^i^ole;  in  a 
Startling  metdph&r;  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  con- 
tradiction^, or  iti  acute  honsense :  sometimes  a  see- 
iiical  representation  of  persons  or  things;  a  counter«» 
"  feit  speech;  a  mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it  t 
iKometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pre^* 
srumptuou^  bluntness  giveth  it  being:  sometimes  it 
hseth  only  from  a  lucky  hittifig  upon  what  is  strange; 
sometimes  from  a  crafty  wrestling  obvious  matter  to 
the  purpose  :  often  it  consists  Yd  one  knows  not  whaty 
and  springeth  np  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its  ways 
ate  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  being  answer- 
Ab^  to  the  Tiumberkas  rovings  of  fancy  and  wind- 
ings of  language.  It  is,  in  short,  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  as  reason 
Macbeth  and  proveth  things  by)  which  by  a  pretty 
surprizing  uncouthness  in  conceit  or  expression  doth 
affect  and  amUsc  the  fancy,  stifritJg  in  it  some  won- 
der, and  breeding  some  delight  thereto.  It  raiseth 
admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  ap« 
prehension,  a  special  felicity  of  inx'-ention,  a  vivacity 
of.  spirit,  atKl;  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar.  It 
seemeUi  to  argucva  rai*e  quickness  of  part6>  that  one 
can  fetch  in  remote  conceits  applicable ;  a  notable 
$kill,  that  he  can  dexterously  accommodate  them  to 
the  purpose  before  him,  together  with  a  lively  brisk- 
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flashes  of  imaginatiou.  Wt.ence  in  Aristotle  such 
jetsons  are  termed  etti^ijim,  dexterous  men;  snd 
tBTfOTW's  men  of  facile  or  versatile  manners,  wh» 
can  easily  tiu*n  thecoaelves  to  all  things,  or  turn  all 
thiugs  to  themseKes,  It  also  pcocureth  delight,  by 
gratifying  curiosily  with  its  rareness  or  semblance  - 
of  difficulty  ;  at  monsters,  not  for  their  betiuty,  but 
their  rarity;  as  juggling  tricks,  not  for  theii'  use, 
^ut  their  abstruseness,  are  beheld  with  plj'i^ure;  by 
diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious  thoughts  ; 
by  instilling  gaiety  and  airiness  of  spirit ;  by  juo- 

;  htWaW  WWnpUiWWilit.  Wd  tv  nemmtg  BUttMn» 
'>>t^erw)M  diBtaetpTid  or  insipid^  with  aa  uniuual,  and 
IhwMgmt^Hlteng. 


The  semoiu  of  Dr.  Barrow  were  of  &D  uil> 
fisual  length,  even  for  tlie  time  in  which  he 
Hved.  He  seldom  employed  leas  than  aa  houi 
sod  a  half  in  delivering  a  discourse  ;  and  on 
one  occasion  in  particular,  he  preached  a  cha- 
rity sernon  at  the  Spita^,  before  the  tord 
nayor  and  aldermen,  which  lasted  three 
hours  and  a  half.  Beiilg  asked,  on  descend- 
ing from  the  pulpit,  whether  he  was  not  tired. 


he  replied ;  "  Yes  indeed,  I  bcgati  to  be  weatty 
with  standing  so  long." 

Being  chaplain  to  Charles  11.  hid  Hiajestjf* 
tras  accustomed  facetiously  to  style  him  ail 
narfair  preacher;  because  he  exhausted  evety 
subject^  and  left  nothing  to  be  said  by  othenf* 
He  does  indeed  view  his  subject  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  lights*  Therfe  is  always  aH  abundance 
bf  thciughtsy  and  thoughts,  to  the  justness  of 
which,  takein  s^arately,  we  in  general  fbel  littk 
difficulty  in  ass^enting ;  but  we  are  hurried  fronl 
flower  to  flower  too  rapidly  to  havef  time-  to 
imbibe  the  honey  to  be  derived  from  each; 
the  multitude  of  objects  which  are  crowded 
upon  us  distracts  the  attention,  and  having  sur- 
veyed the  whole,  we  can  settle  upon  none.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  there  are  not  many  admira^- 
ble  passages  in  Barrow.  The  above  definition  of 
wit  is  probably  the  most  wonderful  passage  to 
be  met  with  in  any  language.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  fancy,  perhaps,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
deny  him  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  general 
characteristic  of  his  writings  ;  and  he  has  not 
a  particle  of  that  higher  degree  of  it,  which 
we  usually  denominate  imagination.  Barrow 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  a  powerful  un- 
derstanding.     In   the  mathematical  scisiiG^ 
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be  WIS  only  inferior  to  Newton;  but  his  muni 
WW  too  early  preoccopfed^  not  to  say  absorbed^ 
by  mathenMtical  stndiesy  for  him  aftierwardsto 
acquire  diat  pocnliar  ddicaey  ol  tact,  essential 
to  the  snccessinl  contemplation  of  moral  phe* 
Bomena* 

.  I  s.haU  condnde  these,  few  remarks^  by  no- 
ticing a  memorabfe  obterration  of  Dr.  Barrow^ 
which,  will  scnnre  to  characterise  at  once  the 
intellectnal  and  the  moral  constitution  of  his 
mind.  It  isj  that  ^'  A  strait  line  is  the  shortest 
in  morals  as  well  as  in  geometry  •* 
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BUNYAN. 


John  Bun y an,  the  well-known  author  X)f 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  was  born  at  Elstow, 
within  a  mile  of  Bedford,  1628.  His  origin 
was  very  bumble,  bis  father  being  a  tinker ; 
in  which  occupation  himself  was  also  brought 
up.  In  his  early  years  be  seemed  to  manifest 
an  inherent  depravity,  and  was  particularly  ad- 
dicted to  cursing  and  swearing.  But  being  re- 
claimed (as  be  says  himself)  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  he  began  to  read  the  Scriptures  with 
great  zeal,  and  soon  became  as  remarkable  for 
enthusiastic  piety  as  he  had  been  before  for 
vulgar  profaneness.  In  the  year  1671,  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Calvinistie  congregation 
Dt  Bedford.    He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty^ 

in  ime. 


The  most  complete  edition  of  B^nyan^^ 
l«rorks  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  ii^ 
^wo  volumes  folio,  1767  ;  and  the  most  consi« 
derable  pieces  in  this  collection  are : 

1.  Grace  abounding  to  the  chief  of  Sin^ 
ners,  in  a  faithful  account  of  the  Life  of  John 
Bunyan. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and  Grace  un- 
folded, or  a  piscpurse  touching  the  Law  ancl 
Grace. 

5.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  two  parts. 
.  4.  The  Jerusalem  Sinner  saved. 

$.  The  Heavenly  Footman ;  or  a  Description 
of  the  Man  that  gets  to  Heaven.  Together 
with  the  Way  he  runs  in,  the  Marks  he  goes 
|)y.  Also  some  directions  ho\v  to  run  so  ^s  tg^ 
4^btain. 

6.  Solomon's  Temple  spiritualized. 

7.  A  Discourse  upon  the  Pharisee  and  Pub? 
lean. 

§.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman.  1^ 
}s  in  the  form  of  dialogue ;  and  contains  the 
diiferent  stages  of  a  wicked  man's  life,  and  ai^ 
account  of  ):iis  miserable  death. 

9.  The  Barren  Fig-tree ;  or,  the  Doom  and 
DownfaU  of  tiie  fruitless  Professor. 

10.  One  Thing  is  Needful;  or,  Serioiw  M^r 


ditations  upon  the    fotir  last  thingi,  Beath^ 
'  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  HeH* 

10.  The  Holy  War,  made  by  Shaddai  upoa 
Diabolus,  for  regaining  the  Metropolis  of  the 
World  ;  or  the  losing  and  taking  again  of  the 
Town  of  MansouK 

12.  A  Discourse  of  the  House  of  the  Forest 
of  Lebanon. 

13.  Christian  Behaviour^  being  the  Fruits 
of  true  Christianity. 

14.  A  Discourse  touching  Prayer. 

15.  The  Strait  Gate;  or  great  Difficulty  tf 
going  to  Heaven* 

.  16.  The  Holy  City,  or  New  Jerusalem* 
17-  Divine  Embleifiis. 

In  the  Heavenly  Footman^  (arucle  the  fiftb) 
is  the  following  curious  passage : 

Th«y  that  will  have  h«aTea,  they  must  run  for  it ; 
because  the  devil,  the  law,  sin,  death,  and  hdl,  -fol* 
loweth  them.  There  is  nerer  a  poor  soul  that  is  go^ 
'  ing  to  heavcti,  but  the  devil,  the  law,  sin,  death,  and 
bell,  nicJce  after  that  soul*  The  devil  your  advet* 
sary,  as  a  roaring  lion,  goeth  about,  seeking  whom 
be  may  devour.  And  I  will  assure  you  the  devil  is 
nimble ;  he  can  run  apace ;  he  is  light  of  foot ;  be 
(^tb  Qvert^e^  BEia&y  -,  be  bath  turned  up  their  beel$^ 
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lawcau  8hoot  a  great  wsy>.|i|kve  a  can^Dioqrkff^ : 
out  of  the '  r^ach  of  ^those  smitjgmfh  -^  ten  ^Wft^  > 

.BtmyoD  complains  of  bei^g  grietbusly  1^ 

■     '    •       ••  , 

What  the  devil. (says  he,)  cpnl^  deyitey  aiMl  hia  tHr 

Btraments  invent,  was  whirled  op  and  down  tih<^ 

'        ■•  »•'■■'".■' 

countiy  against  me^  thinking  thai  by  that  meant 

they  should  make  a^  ministry  to  he  abandbaed*  ■ 
It  began,  tfaereAxre,  to  hie-  nunoored  dp  and  down, 
among  the  people,  that  I  was  a  witcb^  a  jesnit,  a  ■ 
highwayman,  and  the  like/  To  all  which  I-  shall 
only  say,  God  knows  that  I  am  iniMK^ent.  But  that 
wMcb  .was  reported  with  the  boldest  confidence,  was, 
that  I  had  my  iQisses,  my  whores,  my  bastards,  yea^ 
two  wives  at  once,  and  the  like.  Now  these  slan- 
ders, with  the  other,  ](  glory  in,  because '  but  sliin^ 
ders,  foolish  or  knavish  lies,'apd  falsehoods,  cast 
upon  me  by  the  devil  and  his  seed..  And  should  I 
not  be  d^U  with  thi^  wick^y  by.the  world,  I  - 
^onld  want  one^  sign  of  a  saint,  aiid  a  child  of  God; 
Matt.  Y*  10,  11, .  My  foes  have  missed  their  mark 
in  this  their  shooting  at  me.  I  am  not  the  man. 
I  wish  that  they  themselves  be  guiltless.  If  all  tho 
fornicators  and  adulterers  in  Englaiid  ^re  l)^ngt4 
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\kp  by  the  neck  till  they  be  dead,  John  Bunyan,  tbe 
pbject  of  their  envy,  would  be  still  alive  and  well.' 
1  If  now  not  whether  thereby  such  a^  thing  as  a  woman 
breathing  under  the  face  of  heavenjj  l^ut  by  ^heir  apr 
pareljj  their  children,  or  by  common  fame,  except 
my  wife*.  And  in  this  I  admire  the  wistlpn^  pf  God, 
that  he  made  me  shy  of  women,  from  my  first  ^q^ve^t 
sion  until  now,  Tbose  know  and  can  also  bear  me 
witness,  with  whom  I  have  been  most  intimately 
concerned,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  me  carry  |it 
pleasant  towards  a  wortian.  The  common  saluta- 
tion of  women  I  abhor.  It  h  odious  to  me  in  whoni-^ 
soever  I  see  it.  Their  company  alone  f  cannot  away 
with.     I  seldom  so  much  as  touch  a  woman's  hand; 

• 

for  I  think  these  things  not  so  becoming  me..  Wheft 
1  have  seen  good  men  salute  those  women  that  the^ 
have  visited,  or  that  have  visited '  them,  I  have  at 
|imes  made  my  objection  against  it;  and  when  they 
have  answered,  that  it  was  but  a  piece  of  civilit}^  I 
have  told  them  it  is  not  a  comely  sight.  Some,  in- 
deed, have  urged  the  holy  kiss.  But  then  I  have 
asked  why  they  made  baulks?  Why  they  did  sa- 
lute the  most  handsome,  and  let  the  ill-favoured  go? 
I'bus,  how  laudable  soever  such  things  may  have 
been  in  the  eyes  of  others,  they  have  been  unseemly 
in  my  sight. 


Bunyan  is  said  to  hav^  written  books  equal 
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to  the  number  of  his  years ;  viz.  sixty;  but  as 
man;  of  them  are  on  similar  subjects,  they  are 
consequently  very  much  Blike.  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  (his  master- piece)  which  contains  a 
considerably  accurate  specimen  of  Calvinistic 
divinity,  is  an  allegory  carried  on  with  much 
ingenuity;  the  characters  are  well  drawn  and 
veil  supported.  Thert  are  also,  in  spite  of  his 
vulgarity,  frequent  symptoms  of  poetical  ta- 
lent, far  from  despicable.  The  talents,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  Bunyan,  have  encountered 
much  ridicule;  but  if  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances  of  his  birth  and  education,  together 
with  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  that  ridicule 
will  probably  be  found  without  m  solid  foiiii. 
detioD.  His  "  I^lgrim's  ProgreB&,"  and  bit 
*'  Holy  War,"  are  too  welt  known  to  require  a, 
^>eciinen. 


<   4«7    ) 


< 


TEMPLE, 


Sir  Wi;.i'iA>|  Tbmplb,  an  eminent  states^ 
man  and  writer,  sprang  from  a  younger  branch 
of  the  same  stock  with  sir  Richard  Temple, 
}ord  viscount  and  baron  Cobham,  who  traced 
his  genealogy  as  far  back  as  Leoric,  or  Leofric, 
fsarl  of  Chester,  in  th^  time  of  Ethelbald, 
anno  710.  He  was  born  In  London,  16£B; 
had  his  school-education  at  Pensehurst,  in 
Kent,  and  at  Bishop  Stbrtford  in  Hertford- 
shire; and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  learned 
Pr.  Cudworth,  then  fellow  of  that  codege. 

After  spending  about  two  years  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  commenced  his  travels;  and  iii 
1648,  set  out  for  France,  where  he  continued 
two  years,  when  he  proceeded  to  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  Germany;  and  during  his  tour 


4S8  yiiU^L%* 

became  a  pomplete  master  of  the  Vttaich  and 
Spanish  laDgoagcs*  '  Retanring  in  l654,  he 
married  and  lived  in  privacy  during  the  pror^ 
tectorate,  p^der  which  govemmeot  he  rejected 
all  solicitations  to  accept  of  emjpioyment^  htit' 
,  at  the  restoration^  in  1660,  he  was  choseh  mem-^* 
hex  of  the  conv^tidfi  U^  Ilceland>  and  distuif' 
guished  himself  by  his  spirited  opposition  to 
tlie  poll-tax. 

He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charles  II.  oh  a  ' 
cGmniasion  to:  the  bishop  of  llmuiter^  whicit 
^e  esecttted  with*  such  sarisfaction  to  the 
kmg,  that  h^  sent  him  a  commissiqn  to  take 
the  character  of  resident  at  Brusseh,  with  a 
patent  for  a  baronet.  Making  an  excursion 
to  ][lpllapd>  he  visited,  ^t  the  Hague>  De  Witj 
which  was  the  foundation  of  their  future  inti? 
B^acy.  On  the  breaking  oiit  of  a  war  between 
France  and  Spain^  Brus^la  being  in  danger 
he  returned  priv^ely  to  England,  called  on 
De  Wit  again  in  hia  way,  and  now,  pursuant 
to  his  instmctions,  proposed  those  overtures 
which  produced  the  triple  alliance ;  and  on 
bis  return  froni  the  English  court,  January  16, 
1668,  invested  with  the  character  of  amba^sar 
dor  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  HoIt 
^d,  the  treaty  wq^  concluded.    Hi$  isubser 


quent  public  employments  were  numerous; 
but  as  they  are  known  from  general  history, 
it  w^re  needless  to  mention  them  hef  e*  I  shall 
therefore  simply  observe,  that  after  refusing 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  he  accepted  a 
place  at  the  council  board ;  but  discovering 
eventually  that  Charles  determined  to  govern 
without  his  parliament,  he  quitted  the  court 
in  disgust,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Sheen, 
near  Itichmond,  in  Surry,'  whence  he  sent  by 
his  son  a  message  to  his  majesty,  stating, 
that  ^'  he  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  a^ 
good  a  subject  as  any  in  his  kingdoms,  htjit; 
would  never  more  meddle  with  public  affairs^** 

From  thi^  period,  he  lived  so  retired  a  life, 
that  the  transactions  which  brought  about  the 
revolution,  were  unknown  to  him*  After  ih^ 
abdication  of  James-,  the  prince  of  Orange 
also  pressed  him  to  become  secretary  of  state^ 
but  did  not  prevail.  He  died  in  1698,  at  a 
small  seat  called  Moor-park,  near  Farnham 
in  Surry,  where  his  heart  was  buried  in  a  stt 
ver  box,. under  a  sun-dial  in  the  garden,  agree- 
ably to  the  tenor  of  his  will. 

His  works  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
often  published,  both  separately  and  college t- 
ivcly.     I  select  the  following  specimen* 


t*r 


'  Of  Heroic  Virtue. 

Among  all  the  endowments  of  vature,  or  improve' 
menta  of  art  wherein  men  ha.ve  excelled  and  diBtift> 
jaished  themselves  raoet  in  the  world,  there  are  two 
only  that  have  had  the  honour  of  being  c^led  divine, 
and  of  giving  that  esteem  or  appellatiun  to  such  as 
possessed  them  in  very  eminent  degrees ;  which  are, 
leroic  virtue,  and  poetry:  for  prophecy  cannot  be 
esteemed  any  excellency  of  nature  or  of  art,  but 
irherever  it  is  true,  i^  an  immediate  gift  of  God, 
UdA  bestowed  according  to  biti  pleasure,  and  upon 
subjects  of  the  meanest  capacity ;  upon  women  of 
rhildren,  or  even  thmgs  inanimate;  as  the  stonea 
placed  in  the  high  priest's  breast-plaie,  which  were 
«  sacred  oracle  among  the  Jews. 

I  inll  leave  pOetr?  tu  to  essety  by  ttself.  and  dedi- 
cate tbis  only  to*  that  antiquated  shiine  (rf  heroic 
virttK,  which,  however  forgotten,  or  unknown  in 
latter  ages,  must  yet  be  allowed  to  have  produced  ia 
j&e  world  the  tidvfuitage&  most  vahied  among  nlen, 
imd  which  .most  dittinguish  tb«r  ondaratandtngB, 
and  their  lives,  from  the  rest  of  their  fbllow-ereatures. 
.  Thou^  it  be  easier  to  deicribe  heroic  virtue'  hj 
the  effects  and  examples,  than  hy  causes  or  defini- 
tions ;  yet  it  may  be  said  to  arise  from  &ome  great 
and  native  excellency  of  temper  or  gemus,  transcend' 
iDg  the  common  race  of  mankind,  in  wisdom,  good- 
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nessy  and  fortitade.    These  ingredients,  advantaged 
by  birth,  improved  by  education,  and  assisted  by 
fortune,  seem  to  make  that  noble  composition,  which 
gives  such  a  lustre  to  those  who  have  possessed  it^ 
as  made  them  appear  to  common   eyes  something 
more  than  mortals,  and  to  have  been  born  of  some 
mixture  between  divine  and  human  race;  to  have 
been  honoured  and  obeyed  in  their  lives,  and  after 
their  deaths  bewailed  and  adored. 
-   The  greatness  of  their  wisdom  appeared  in   the 
excellency  of  their   inventions;  and  these,  by  the 
goodness  of  their  nature,  were  turned  and  exercised 
upon  such  subjects  as  were  of  general  good  to  man- 
kind in  the  common  uses  of  life,  or  to  their  own 
eountries  in  the  institutions  of  such  laws,  ordefs,  of 
governments,  as  were  of  most  ease,  safety,  and  ad- 
vantage,  to   civil-society.     Their  valour  was   em- 
ployed in  defending  their  own  countries  frorn  the 
violence  of  ill  men  at  hoi^e,  or  enemies  abroad ;  in 
reducing   their  barbarous  neighbours  to  the  same 
forms  and  orders  of  civil  lives  and  institutions,  or  in 
relieving  others   from   the  cruelties  and  oppressions 
of  tyranny  and  violence.     These   are   all  compre- 
hended in  three  verses  of  Virgil  describing  the  blessed 
feat  in  Elysium,  and  those  that  enjoyed  them. 

Hie  manus  oh  patriam  pjigntindo  vulnera  passiy 
Jnventas  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes, 
Quique  sui  mcmores  alios fecere  merendo. 
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Here  s>ich  ^s  for  their  country  wounds  rccdvif3i 

Or,  who  by  arts  invented  life  improv'd, 

Or  by  deserving  made  themselves  remembercd.-r-* 

Andj  indeed^  the  <;haracter  df  heroic  viAue  seeni 
to  be;  in  shorty    the  deserving  well  of  mankinds 
\Vh<5re  this  is  chief  ifa  design;  arid  great  in  success; 
the  pretence  to  a  htto  lies  very  fair;  ahd  tan  nbvet 
be  allowed  without  it. 

I  have  said,  that  this  excellehcy  of  genius  must 
be  native,  because  it  can  never  grow  to  any  great 
height,  if  it  be  only  acquired  or  affected;  but  it 
must  be  ennobled  by  birth,  to  giv<i  it  ilxore  lustfe, 
esteem,  and  authority ;  it  must  be  cultivated  by  edu- 
cation and  instruction,  to  improve  its  grov;th,  and 
direct  its  end  and  application;  and  it  must  be  as- 
sisted by  fortune,  to  preserve  it  to  maturity ;  because 
the  noblest  spirit  or  genius  in  the  world,  if  it  falls, 
though  never  so  bravely,  in  its  first  enterprises,  can- 
not deserve  enough  of  mankind,  to  pretend  to  sd 
great  a  reward  as  the  esteem  of  heroic  virtue.  Ahd 
yet,  perhaps,  many  a  person  has  died  in  the  first 
battle  or  adventure  he  atchieved,  and  lies  buried  in 
silence  and  oblivion,  who,  had  he  outlived  as  many 
dangers  as  Alexander  did,  might  have  shined  aiS 
bright  in  honour  and  fame.  Now  since  so  many 
stars  go  to  the  making  up  of  this  constellation,  'tis 
no  wonder  it  has  so  seldom  appeared  in  the  world ; 
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MOir  CBaty  wheb  it  does»  it  is  received  and  followed 
with  80  much  gazitig^  and  so  much  veneration^ 

Among  the  simpler  ages  or  generations  of  men,  in 
several  countries,  those  who  were  the  first  inventors  of 
arts  generally  received  and  applauded  as  most  nece»*: 
ifory  or  useful  to  human  life»  were  honoured  alive,  and 
after  death  worshipped  as  gods*  And  so  were  those  who 
had  been  the  first  authors  of  any  good  and  well-insti- 
tuted civil  government  in  any  country,  by  which  the 
native  inhabitants  were  reduced  from  savage  and  bru- 
tish lives,  to  the  safety  and  convenience  of  societies* 
the  enjoyment  of  property,  the  observance  of  orders, 
and  the  obedience  of  laws;  which  were  followed  by  se^* 
curity,  plenty,  civility^. richesy  industry,  and  all  kindi 
of  arts.  The  evident  advantages  and  common  benefits 
of  these  sorts  of  institutions,  made  people  generally 
.  inclined  at  home  to  obey  such  governors^  the  neigh- 
bour nations  tp  esteem  than,  and  thereby  willingly* 
enter  into  their  protection,  or  easily  yield  to  the 
force  of  their  arms  and  prowess*  Thus  conqueste. 
began  to  be  made  in  the  world,  and  upon  the  same 
designs  of  reducing  barbarous  nations  unto  civil  and 
well-regulated  constitutions  and  governments,  and 
subduing  those  by  force  to  obey  themi  who  refused 
to  accept  willingly  the  advantages  of  life  or  condi^ 
tion  that  were  thereby  offered  them*  Such  persons 
of  old,  whq  excelling  in  those  virtues,  yrere  attended 
by  these  fortunes,  and  made  great  and  famous  con- 

VOL.  Ill*  Ff 
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ipestSy  and  left  them  under  good  constitutions  of 
laws  and  governments;  or  who  instituted  excellent 
aad  lasting  orders  and  frames  of  any  political  state^ 
in  what  compass  soever  of  country,  or  under  what 
names  soever  of  civil  government,  were  oheyed  as 
princes  or  law-givers  in  their  own  times,  and  were 
called  in  afterimages  by  the  name  of  heroes^ 

From  these  sources,  I  believe,  may  be  deduced  all 
er  most  of  the  theology  or  idolatry  €tf  all  the  ancient 
pagan  countries,  within  the  compass  of  the  four 
great  empiies,  so  much  renowned  in  story ;  and  per* 
haps  of  some  others,  as  great  in  their  constitutions, 
and  as  extended  in  their  conquests,  though  not  so 
much  celebrated  or  observed  by  learned  men. 


(    4S5    ) 
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John  TittOTsoN,  archbishop  of  Cantet- 
bury,  was  descended  from  the  Tilsons  of  TiU 
8on^  in  Cheshire^  and  born  in  1680.  His  fa-* 
ther  being  a  rigid  Puritan  and  Calvinist^  was 
anxious  to  instil  his  own  principles  into  th^ 
mind  of  his  son^  and^  with  this  view^  sent  him 
in  l647|  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge^  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  David  Clarkson^  an  eminent 
presbyterian  divine.  He  continued  at  college 
two  years  after  having  taken  his  degrees  in 
arts. 

He  now  became  tutor  to  Edmund  Prideaux^ 
esq.  of  Ford  Abbey  in  Devonshire,  Cromwell's 
attorney.general.;.  in  which  family  he  also  offi- 
ciated as  chaplain,  though  without  ordination, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  gf  the  tioieS;.  B^ipg 

rf« 
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in  London  at  the  death  of  the  protector^  m 
i65Sf  be  was  present^  from  his  situation^  at  a 
icene   in    Whitehall,  where   the  condnct  of 
some  leading  divines  of  his  own  persuasion 
gave  him  insuperable  disgust;  and  after  the 
restoration,  he  took  occasion  to  be  episco*- 
pally  ordained.    Adhering  still,  however,  to 
the  presbyterians,  he  was  deprived  of  his  fel- 
lowship at  Clare  Hall.    la  1661,  he  complied 
with  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  was  appointed 
curate  to  Dr.Thomas  Hacket>vicar  of  Cheshunt 
in  Hertfordshire;  and  the  year  following^  was 
elected  minister  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbnry; 
but  this  he  refused,  because  the  vacancy  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  Calamy  to 
coTnply  with  the  act.     Yet,  the  year  following, 
he  accepted  the  rectory  of  Ketton,  or  Ked- 
ington,  in  Suffolk,  which  was  similarly  circum* 
stanced.    He  afterwards  became  preacher  to 
the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  some  time 
after,  Tuesday-lecturer  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry. 
About  1663-4,  he  began  to  be  suspected  of 
an  inclination  towards  the  establishment.     In 
1666,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  early 
the  year  following,  engaged  warmly  in  the  pro- 
ject of  effecting  an  accommodatibn  with  the 
fion-conformists,  then  brought  forward  by  sir 
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Orkado  Bridgeman,  lord  keeper  of  the  gir«it  r;: 
seal ;  a  scheme  be  never  entirely  abandoned!;' 
In  1669^  the  king  appointed  him  oucl  of  bi%- 
chaplains,  and    gave   him  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  church   of  Canterbury,   in   which 
church  he  was  soon  advanced  to  the  deanery, 
and  in  1675,  was  presented  with  a  prebend  in 
St.  Paul's  Church.    After  the  revolution,  he 
obtained  from  king  William  the  deanery  of 
St.  PauFs.    He  was  elevated  in  I690  to  tfat 
tee  of  Canterbury;  and  died  in  1694. 

The  Sermons  of  archbishop  Tillotson  are  his 
principal  compositions^  and  are  conxprized  in 
three  bulky  folio  vplumes.The  twentieth  sermon^^ 
on  the  subject  of  Charity,  contains  some  gene-^, 
ral  moral  observations  relative  to  the  theological 
differ^Qces  of  the  times,  and  will  serve  to  shew  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  accommodation  he  so 
much  desired.  The  sermon  was  preached  at  the, 
first  general  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  and 
others  jin  and  near  London,  born  within  the 
county  of  York;  and  to  them  it  is  dedicated:/' 
thjs  author  wishing,  ^^  that  it  may  be  someway 
iervipeable  to  the  healing  our  unhappy  difier- 
ences,  and  the  restoring  of  unity  and  charity 
among  Christians,  especially  those  of  th^^  Prot* 
iestant  reformed  religion," 
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.  Give  me  leave  •  ♦  to  recommend  to  you,  thii 
sew  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another;  which 
if.  almost  a  new  commandment  still,  and  hardly  the 
worse  for  wearing;  so  seldom  i^  it  put  on,  and  so 
little  hath  it  heen  practised  ignong  Christians  for . 
s^eral  ages. 

.  Consider  seriously  with  yourselves;  ought  not  the 
great  matters  wherein  we  are  agreed,  our  union  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  all  the  ne- 
c^sary  articles  of  that  faith  which  was  once  deUcered . 
io  the  saints  yin  the  s^me  sacraments,  and  in  all  the  sub- 
stantial parts  of  God's  worship,  and  in  the  great  duties 
imd  virtues  of  the  Christian  life,  to  be  of  greater 
force  to  unite  us,  than  difference  in  doubtful  opini- 
ons, and  in  little  rites  and  circumstances  of  worship, 
to  divide  and  break  us? 

Are  not  the  things,  about  which  we  differ,  in 
their  nature  indifferent  ?  that  is,  things  about  which 
there  ought  to  be  iio  difference  among  wise  men  ? 
are  they  not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  / 
essence  of  religion,  and  rather  good  or  bad  as  they 
tend  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church,  or  are 
made  use  of  to  schism  and  faction,  than  either  ne- 
cessary or  evil  in  themselves  ?  And  shall  little  scru- 
ples weigh  so  far  with  us,  as  by  breaking  the  peace 
of  the  church  about  them,  to  endanger  our  whole 
religion  ?  Shall  we  take  one  another  by  the  throat 
for  a  hundred  pence,  when  our  common  adversary 
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stands  ready  to  clap  upon  us  an  action  of  ten  thoutaod 
talents  ?  Can  we  in  good  earnest  be  contented  thit 
rather  than  the  surplice  should  not  be  thrown  oil^' 
popery  iBfaould  come  in  ;  and  rather  than  receive  th« 
sacrament  in  the  humble,  but  indifferent  posturie  ^ 
kneeling,  to  swallow  the  camel  of  transubstailtiati<Mi, 
and  adore  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine-  for  cor 
God  and  Saviour  ?  and  rather  than  to  submit  to  a  set 
form  of  prayer,  to  have  the  service  of  Gqd  performed 
in  an  unknown  tongue  ? 

Are  we  not  yet  made  sensible,  at  least  in  this  oir 
day,  by  so  clear  a  demonstration  as  the  providence 
of  God  hath  lately  given  us ;  and  had  not  be  been 
infinitely  merciful  to  us,  might  have  proved  the  deaiv 
est  and  most  dangerous  experiment  that  ever  was : 
I  say,  are  we  not  yet  convinced,  what  niighty  ad- 
vantages our  enemies  have  made  of  our  divisions, 
and  what  a  plentiful  harvest  they  have  had  among 
us,  during  our  differences,  and  upon  occasion  of  them; 
and  how  near  their  religion  was  to  have  entered  in 
upon  us  at  once,  at  those  wide  breaches  which  we 
had  made  for  it  ?  And  will  we  still  take  counsel  of 
our  enemies,  and  choose  to  follow  that  course,  to 
which,  of  all  other,  they  who  hate  us  and  seek  our 
ruin,  would  certainly  advise  and  direct  us?  Will 
we  freely  offer  them  that  advantage  which  they 
would  be  contented  to  purchase  at  any  rate  ? 

Let  usy  after  all  our  sad  experience,  at  last  take 
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valuing  to  ke^  a  ftedHut  eye  apon  our  cliief  eoem j^ 
and  not  suffer  oorselvee  to  be  diverted  from  the  cob- 
.^deration  and  r^ard  of  our  greatest  danger,*  by  the 
petty  provocations  of  our  friends;  so  I  choose  to 
call  those  who  dissent  from  us  in  lesser  matters,  be« 
cause  I  would  (ain  have  them  so,  and  they  ought 
ht  all  reason  to  be  so:  but,  however  they  behave 
themselves,  we  ought  not  much  to  mind  those  whq 
•nly  fling  dirt  at  us,  whibt  we  are  sure  there  are 
others  who  fly  at  our  tbroats^  a^d  strike  a.t  our  veiy 
hearts* 

Let  us  learn  this  wisdom  of  •  oar  enemies,  who, 
though  they  have  many  great  difiepences  among 
themselves,  yet  they  have  made  a  shift  at  this  time 
to  unite  together  to  destroy  us :  and  shall  not  we  do 
as  much  to  save  ourselves  ? 


-"*        fi^  est  etab  koste  doceri. 

It  was  a  principle  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
bravt  and  a  wise  people,  donare  mmicitias  reipublioBs  to 
give  up  and  sacrifice  their  private  enmities  and  quar- 
rels  to  the  public  good,  and  the  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth. And  is  it  not  to  every  considerate  man 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  nothing  can 
maintain  and  support  the  Protestant  religion  amongst 
us,  and  found  our  church  upon  a  rock;  so  that 
fvhen  the  rainfalls,  gnd  the  winds  blow,  and  the  ^od^ 
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ki&t  upon  ity  it  sliall  stand  firm  and  unshaken :  that 
nothing  can  he  a  hulwark  of  sufficient  force  to  resiH 
all  the  strts  and  attempts  of  popery,  but  cm  estidi^SM 
tmtiomd  religion^  firmly  united  and  compacted  in  all 
the  parts  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  plain  to  every  eye,  that 
little  sects  and  separate  congregations  can  nevetilpr' 
it?  but  w91  be  like  a  foundation  of  sand  to  a  weighty 
building,  which,  whatever  shew  it  may  make,  canno^ 
stand  long,  because  it  wants  union  at  the  foundation, 
and  for  that  reason  must  necessarily  want  strength^ 
and  firmness. 

It  is  not  fit  for  private  persons  to  undertake  in 
matters  of  public  concernment ;  ]>ut  I  think  we  have 
no  cause  to  doubt  but  the  governors  of  our  church, 
(notwithstanding  all  the  {advantages  of  authority,  and 
we  think  of  reason  too  on  our  side)  are  persons  of 
.that  piety  and  prudence,  that  for  peace  sake,  and  in 
order  to  a  firm  union  among  Protestants,  they  would 
be  content,  if  that  would  do  it,  not  to  ins;st  upon  lit-* 
tie  things;  but  to  yield  them  up,  whether  to  the 
infirmity  or  importunity,  or  perhaps  in  some  very 
few  things,  to  the  plausible  es^ceptions  of  those  who 
jfhffer  from  us, 

But  then  surely,  on  >the  other  side,  men  ought  to 
bring  along  with  thep)  a  peaceable  disposition,  and 
a  mind  ready  to  comply  with  the  church  in  which 
thxy  were  born  and  baptised,  in  all  reasonable  and 
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lawful  thinga;  and,  desirous  upon  any  terms  that  are 
talerahle,  to  return  to  the  communion  of  it ;  a  mind 
free  from  passion  and  prejudice,  from  peevish  ex- 
ceptions, and   groundless   and  endless  scruples;  not 

.  apt  to   insist  upon  little  cavils  and  objections,   to   • 
which  the  very  best  things,  and  the  greatest  and  the 
clearest  truths   in  the  world,  are  and  always  will  he 
liable:  and  whatever  they  have  been  heretofore,    to 

.  be  henceforth  no  ?nore  children  tossed  to  mid  Jro,  and 
carried  about  with  every  nind  of  doctrine^  by  the  slight 
of  meuy  and  cunning  craftiness  of  those  uho  lie  in  Tvait  to 
deccire^  - 

And  if  we  were  thus  affected  on  all  hands,  we 
might  yet  be  a  happy  church  and  'nation.  If  we 
would  govern  ourselves  by  these  rules,  and  walk  ac- 
cording to  iheiii,  ptace  would  be  upon  us,  and  mrrcyy 
and  on  the  Israil  of  God. 


Tillotson  was  very  enu nent  as  a  preacher 
in  his  flav,  and  his  sermons  have  been  de- 
servcdly  propoised  to  divines  anc-  oilier  writers, 
as  models  of  correct -and  elegant  composi- 
tion. T  licy  were  the  only  property  he  lel't 
Ills  faniilv;  but.  the  [)rodigious  sum  obtained 
forlhcm^  gives  us  occasion   lo  vronder   at  the 
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high  price  of  sermons  in  those  days.  The 
copy*right  was  sold  for  two  thousand  five 
hundred  guineas — equal  at  least  to  three  times 
the  sum  in  modern  money. 
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BURNET  (THOMJS,) 


Was  born  at  Croft  in  Yorkshire,  though  in 
what  particular  year  is  unknown.  After  re- 
ceiving the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
North  Alveston  in  that  county,  he  was  ad- 
mitted,  in  1651,  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  John  Tillotson,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  subse- 
quently he  removed  to  Christ  College,  of  which 
house  he  became  fellow  in  1657.     In  1685,  he 

• 

was  elected  master  of  the  Charter-House  in 
London,  and  soon  after  took  orders.  After 
the  revolution,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  king  William.  It  is  said,  that  he 
was  proposed  as  successor  to  Dr.  Tillotson  in 
the  see  of  Canterbury ;  but  was  thrown  out, 
on  a  plea  of  the  bishops,  that  his  writings  were 
too  sceptical.     His  death  happened  in  1715. 
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His  works  arc,  1.  Telluris  Theoria  Sacra; 
or>  Sacred  Theory  of  the  E^rth  ;  first  publish- 
ed in  1680.  This  work  was  so  highly  admired, 
that  he  was  induced^  at  the  particular  instance 
of  Charles  II.  to  translate  it  into  English^  or 
rather^  to  re-write  it ;  since  some  of  the  chap- 
ters are  newly  modelled^  and  several  new  ones 
added.  The  Englislf  title  runs  thus :— "  The 
Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  containing  an 
Account  -of  the  Original  of  the  Earth,  and  of 
all  the  General  Changes  which  it  hath  already 
undergone,  of  is  to  undergo,  till  the  Consum- 
mation of  all  Things :  in  two  volumes.  The 
two  first  books  concerning  the  Deluge  and 
concerning  Paradise :  the  two  last  books  con* 
cerning  the  Burning  of  the  World,  ancf  con- 
cerning the  New  Heavens  and  New  Earth ; 
with  a  Review  of  the  Theory,  and  of  its 
PrboiB ;  especially  in  reference  to  Scripture.** 
To  the  sixth  edition,  published  in  1726,  is 
added,  the  Author  s  Defence  of  the  Work  from 
the  Exceptions  of  Mr.  Warren,  and  the  Exa- 
mination of  Mr.  Keil. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  full  of 
magnificent  imagery.  The  author  is  describ- 
ing the  dissolution  of  the  primaeval  world ;  its 
surface  bnrtting  asunder  in  a  thousand  parts. 
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and  itfl  gigantic  fragments  tumbling  with  a, 
thundering  surge  into  the  vast  and  fathomless 
abyss  beneath. 

In  order  to  understand  this  description^  it  is 
/  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  primaeval  earthy 
(according  to  the  theory  of  Burnet)  as  result- 
ing  from  a  state  of  chaotic  fluidity^  consisted 
of  three  different  portions  or  strata^  of  the  for- 
mation of  which  he  gives  the  following  conjec- 
tural explanation:  When  the  confused  and  he- 
terogeneous particles  of  the  chaos  began  to  se- 
parate and  to  coalesce  into  masses,  agreeably  to 
the  laws  of  their  specific  gravity,  the  grosser  par- 
ticles would  first  sink  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
forming  there  a  nucleus  to  the  supernatant 
fluid.  The  incumbent  mass  would  still  tend 
to  purify  itself ;  the  lighter  and  more  oily  par- 
ticles, mounting  upwards,  would  form  a  sort 
of  pellicle  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  which 
oily  pellicle  would  serve  to  receive  and  en- 
tangle the  particles  of  earth  and  other  Sub- 
stances descending  from  the  regions  of  the  air, 
in  which  they  had  been  diffused  and  suspended. 
Thus  a  crust  would  be  gradually  formed  on  the 
lluid  surface,  and  which  would  receive  con- 
tinual augmentations  by  the  successive  accre- 
tion of  fresh  particles,  both  from  above  and 
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tel6W.  We  hiave  hence  three  spherical  layers 
of  different  matter;  the  ponderous  central 
mass ;  the  middle  watery  sphere ;  and  the 
sphaerical  crust  surmouhting  the  whole,  of 
\vhich  the  exterior  surface  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  primaeval  habitable  vrorld ;  and 
which  was  ''  smooth,  regular,  and  uniform, 
without  mountains  and  without  a  sea."  From 
this  particular  structure  of  the  earth  our  au- 
thor explains  its  subsequent  dissolution  by  wa- 
ter,  and  its  present  appearance. 

We  cannot  believe  (says  be)  but  that  the  heat  of  > 
.the  sun,  within  the  space  of  some  hundreds  of  years, 
would  have  reduced  this  earth  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  dr3mess  in  certain  parts ;  and  also  have  much 
rarefied  and  exhaled  the  waters  beneath  it :  and  con** 
sidering  the  structure  of  that  globe,^the  exterior  crust, 
and  the  waters  lying  round  under  it,  both  exposed  to 
the  sun,  we  may  fitly  compare  it  to  an  seolipile,  or 
an  hollow  sphere  with  water  in  it,  which  the  heat  of 
the  fire  rarefies  and  turns  into  vapours  and  wind. 
The  sun  here  is  as  the  fire,  and  the  exterior  earth  is 
as  the  shell  of  the  seolipile,  and  the  abyss  as  the  wa- 
ter within  it ;  now  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  had 
pierced  through  the  shell  and  reached  the  waters,  it 
began  to  rarefy  them,  and  raise  them  into  vapours  ; 
which  rarefaction  made  them  require  more  space  and 
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room  tban  they  needed  before,  while  they  lay  cIom 
and  quiet.    And  finding  themselves  penned  in  by  the 
exterior  earth,  they  pressed  with  violence  against  thatti 
arch,  to  make  it  yield  and  give  way  to  their  dilata*. 
tion  and  eruption.     So  we  see  all  vapours  and  exha* 
lations  enclosed  within  the  earth,  and  agitated  there, 
strive  to  break  out,  and  often  shak^the^ground  with, 
their  attempts  to  get  loose.    And  in  the  comparison 
we  used  of  an  seolipile,  if  thejnouth  of  it  be  stopt 
that  gives  the  vent,  the  water  rarefied  will  burst  the 
vessel  with  its  force.     And  the  resemblance,  of  the 
earth  to  an  egg,  which  we  used  before,  holds  also  in 
this  respect;  for  when  it  heats  before  the  fire, the 
moisture  and  air -within  being  rarefied,  makes  it  often 
burst  the  shell.     And  I  do  the  more  willingly  men- 
tion this  last  comparison,  because  I  observe  that 
some  of  the  ancients,  when  they  speak  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Mundane  Egg,  say  that  after  a  certain 
period  of  time  it  was  broken.  . 

But  there  is  yet  another  thing  to  be  considered  in 
this  case;  for  as  the  beat  of  the  sim  gave  force  to 
these  vapours  more  and  more,  and  made  them  more 
strong  and  violent;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  also 
weakened  more  and  more  the  arch  of  the  earth  that 
'was  to  resist  them,  sucking  out  the  moisture  that  was 
the  cement  of  its  parts,  drying  it  immoderately,  and 
chapping  it  in  sundry  places.  And  there  being  no 
winter  then  to  close  up  and  unite  its  parts,  and  re* 
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store  the  earth  to  its  fornier  sti-ength  and  compact- 
ness, it  grew  more  and  more  disposed  to  a  dissolution* 
Atid  at  lengthy  these  preparations  in  nature  being 
made  on  either  side,  the  force  of  the  vapours  in- 
creased,  and  the  walls  weakened,  which  should  have 
kept  them  in.  When  the  appointed  time  was  come,  that 
Ailwise  Providence  had  designed  for  the  punishmeiit 
of  a  sinful  world,  the  whole  fabric  brake,  and  the 
frame  of  the  earth  was  torn  in  pieces,  as  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  those  great  {K)rtioDs  or  fragments,  into 
which  it  was  divided,  fell  down  into  the  abyss,  some 
in  one  posture,  and  some  in  another.    ♦     »     ♦     • 

When  the  extei*ior  earth  w^  broke  and  fell  into 
the  abyss,  a  good  part  of  it  was  covered  with  water 
by  the  mere  depth  of  the  abyss  it  fell  into;  and  those 
parts  of  it  that  were  higher  than  the  abyss  was  deep, 
and  consequently  would  stand  above  it  in  a  calm  wa- 
ter^ were  notwithstanding  reached  and  overtopped  by 
the  waves,  during  the  agitation  and  violent  commo- 
tion of  the  abyss.  For  it  is  not  imaginable  what  the 
commotion  of  the  abyss  would  be  upon  this  dissolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  nor  to  what  height  its  waves  would 
be  thrown,  when  those  prodigious  fragments  were 
tumbled  down  into  it.  Suppose  a  stone  of  ten  thou*^ 
saiid  weight  taken  up  ipto  the  air  a  mile  or  twq^  and 
then  let  fall  into  the  middle  of  the  ocean^  I  do  not  be- 
lieve but  that  the  dashing  of  the  water  upon  that  im-* 
pressipn,  would  rise  as  high  as  a  mountain*    Bui 
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suppose  a  mighty  rock  or  heap  of  rocks  to.  foil'  from 
tliat  height,  or  a  great  island,  or  a  continent ;  these 
would  expel  the.  waters  out  of  their  plac^  with  siich 
a  force  and  violence,  as  to  fling  them  aoHNUg  the 
highest  clouds. 

'Tis  incredible  to  what  height  sometimea  gr^at 
stones  and  cinders  will  be  thrown,  at  the  eniptiost  of 
fiery  ijiountains ;  and  the  pressure  of  a  great  mass  of 
earth  falling  into  the  abyss,  though  it  be  a  force  of 
another  kind,  could  not  but  impel  the  water  with  so 
much  strength  as  would  carry  it  up  to  a  great  height 
in  the  air,  and  to  the  .top  of  any  thing  that  lay  in  its 
way,  any  eminency,  high  fragment,  or  new  mountain  ; 
and  then  rolling  back  again,  it  would  sweep  down  with 
it  whatsoever  it  rushed  upon,  woods,  buildings,  living 
creatures,  and  carry  them  all  headlong  into  tlie  great 
giilph.  Sometimes  a  mass  of  water  would  be  quite 
struck  off  and  separate  from  the  rest,  and  tost  through 
the  air  like  a  flying  river  ;  but  the  common  motion 
of  the  waves  was  to  climb  up  the  hills,  or  inclined 
fragments ;  and  then  return  into  the  valleys  and 
deeps  again,  with  a  perpetual  fluctuation,  going  and 
coming,  ascending  and  descending,  till  the  violence 
of  them  being  spent  by  degrees,  they  settled  at  last  in 
the  places  allotted  for  them ;  where  "  bounds  are  set 
that  they  cannot  pass  over,  that  they  return  not 
again  to  cover  the  earth." — Psal.  civ.  6\  7>  8, 9» 

Neither  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  the  great  tumult 
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of  the  waters,  and  the  extremity  of  the  deluge,  lasted 
for  some,  months ;  for  besides  that  the  fh*st  shock  ' 
and  commotion  of  the  abyss  was  extremely  violent:, 
from  the  general  fall  6f  the  earth,  there  were  ever  and 
anon  some  secondary  ruins;  or  some  parts  of  the 
great  ruin,  that  were  not  well  settled,  broke  again 
and  made  new  commotions';  and  'twas  a  considerable 
tim^  before  the  great  fragments  that  fell,  and  their 
lesser  dependencies,  could  be  so  adjusted  and  fitted, 
as  to  rest  in  a  firm  and  immoveable  posture  :  for  the 
props  and  stays  wliereby  they  leaned  one  upon  an-, 
other,  or  upon  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  ofleii  failed*,  * 
either  by  the  incumbent  weight,  or  the  violent  im- 
pulses of  the  water  against  them ;  and  so  renewed  or 
continued  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  the  abyss. 
Besides,  we  are  to  observe,  that  these  great  fragments 
falling  hollow,  they  inclosed  and  bore  down  with 
them  under  their  concave  surface  a  great  deal  of  air; 
and  while  the  water  compassed  these  fragments  and 
6verflowed  them,  the  air  could  not  readily  get  out  of 
those  prisons  but  by  degrees,  as  the  earth  arid  Watef" 
above  would  give  way  ;  so  as  this  would  also  hinder 
the  settlement  of  the  abyss,  and  t|ie  retiring  of  thte 
water  into  those  subterraneous  channels,  for  soiflii^ 
tiine.  But  at  length,  when  this  air  had  found  a  vent,* 
and  left  its  place  to  the  water  and  the  ruins,  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary  were  settled  and  fixed ;  then  the. 
watei*s  of  the  abyss  began  to  settle  too,  and  the  dry 
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land  to  tppe^r ;  first,  the  tops  of  the  mountaios,  then 
the  high  grounds,  then  the  plains  and  the  rest  of  the 
earth.  And  this  gradual  subsidency  of  Ihe  ab3r8a9 
(which  Moses  also  hath  particularly  noted)  and  di^ 
covery  pf  the  several  parts  of  the  earth,  would  also, 
take  up  a  considerable  time. 

.  Thus  a  new  world  appeared,  or  the  earth  put  on  its 
new  form,  and  became  divided  into  sea  and  land ; 
and  the  abyss,  which  from  several  ages,  even  from 
the  beginning  qf  the  world,  had  lain  hid  in  the  wonib 
of  the  earth,  was  brought  to  light  and  discovered  ; 
the  greatest  part  of  it  constituting  our  present  ocean, 
and  the  rest  filling  the  lower  cavities  of  the  earthf; 
upon  the  land  appeared  the  mountains  and  the  hills, 
and  the  islands  in  the  sea,  and  the  rocks  upon  the 
shore.  And  so  the  Divine  Providence  having  pre- 
pared nature  for  so  great  a  change,  at  one  stroke 
dissolved  the  frame  of  the  old  world,  and  made  us  a 
new  one  out  of  its  ruins,  which  we  now  inhabit  since 
the  deluge.  All  which  things  being  thus  explained, 
deduced,  and  stated,  we  now  add  and  pronounce 
our  third  and  last  proposition,  ''  that  the  disruption 
of  the  abyss,  or  dissolution  of  the  primaeval  earth, 
4nd  its  fall  into  the  abyss,  was  the  cause  of  the  uni^ 
versal  deluge,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  world.'' 
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The  two  propositions  before  proved,  are^ 
I.  That  the  tmtidiluvian  earth  was  of  a  dif- 
jferMr  form  and  construction  from  the  pr«» 
went.  2.  That  the  face  pf  the  earth  before  the 
deluge  was  smooth,  regular,  and  uniform,  with* 
out  mountains,  and  without  a  sea ; — proposi- 
tions, which  are  implied  in  the  remarlc^  precede 
ing  (he  extract. 

This  theory  of  the  earth  is  no  longer  consi* 
dered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  beautiftil 
philosophical  romance.  It  displays  indeed 
powers  of  imagination,  and  of  description,  of 
the  first  order ;  but  unfortunately,  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Latin  original  has  evaporated  in 
his  own  English  translation.  In  comparing 
^is  description  with  the  same  in  his  own 
Latin,  we  cannot  avoid  being  sensibly  struck 
with  its  inferiority.  The  author  seems  scarcely 
to  have  understood  himself.  It  is  obvious,  that 
he  h  far  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
|K>wers  of  his  own  language,  than  with  those 
of  the  Roman.  He  had  not  the  art,  in  his  own 
tongue,  of  investing  his  sublime  conceptiom 
with  language  of  suitable  loftiness.  His  Latin 
style,  however,  though  admirable  in  itself,  as 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  elevated  thoughts, 
is  not  the  Latin  of  the  AUgustan  age,  nor  of 
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any  other  period  of  the  Romaa  language ;  it 
i$  peculiarly  his  own;  though  perhaps  it  is 
s£ich  as  a  Roman  of  the  same  cast  of  senti- 
ment, writing  on  the  same  subject^  and  pos- 
sessed of  equal  elevation  of  genius^  would  have 
chosen  as  the  vehicle  of  bis  thoughts. 
.  3.  The  second  work  of  Burnet  was  his  Ar* 
chaologia  Philosophicc^,  sive  Doctrina  AtUiqua 
de  Remm  Originibus,  In  the  preface  to  the 
edition  of  1733,  the  author  tells  us,  that  ^'  his 
design  is  to  enquire  into  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients^  concerning  the  nature  of  thingSj^ 
in  order  to  vindicate  and  give  antiquity  its 
due  praise  ;  and  to  shew,  that  neither  were 
our  ancestors  dunces,  nor  was  wisdom  or  true 
philosophy  born  with  us." 

In  this  book  he  has  called  in  question  the 
literal  history  of  the  fall;  and  written  a  Dia- 
logue between  Eve  and  the  Serpent,  which 
gave  great  offence  to  his  orthodoxical  breth- 
ren. In  a  new  edition,  therefore,  printed  in 
Holland,  he  ordered  it  to  be  suppressed.  It 
had  been  printed,  however,  both  in  the  first 
and  second  editions. 

3.  His  book  De  Fide  et  Officiis  Christiano^ 
rum,  was  published  after  his  death  ;  of  which 
the  second  edition,  in  8vo.  is  dated  1735,  Lon 
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don.  This  book  forms  a  part  bhly  oft  a  larger 
design,  under  the  title  of  TraetatUs  de  Chris  e^ 
Obscuris  in  Ihc^inA  Christian^  Then  fol- 
lows— Pars  Printa,  in  qua  agihir  de  ijs  qucd 
spectant  ad  Vitam  Hodiernam,  sivedeFideet 
Officiis  Christianorum.  This  work  contains*  a 
compendious  system  ofthristiandoctHne'and 
dnty.     It  has  been  translated  into  'English. 

4.  De  Statu  Mortuorum  et  Resurgenfium  was 
likewise  a  posthumous  work.  Tlie  second  e^- 
tion  of  it  was  pobliiShed  in  8vo,  1739,  Lond. 
with  an  apptndix,  De  PutUrA  Jiidaofum  Ife- 
stauratione.  In  this  treatise  he  has  expressly 
denied  the  eternity  of  hell  torments — ^a  doc- 
trine which,  in  his  days,  was  commonly  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  the  system  of  Christia- 
nity— and  hs^s  asserted  the  final  solvation  of  the 
whole  human  race.  But  apprehending  bad 
consequences  from  the  promulgation  of  these 
unusual  opinions,  he  strongly  protested,  in 
a  note,  against  the  translation  of  his  book. 
It  has,  however,  been  since  translated  by 
Dennis,  together  with  the  note  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page. 

The  opinions  of  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  on  va- 
rious subjects  of  theology,  were  considered  as 
so  heterodoxical  in  those  days,  that,  notwith- 
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Standing  he  had  the  countenance  of  king  Wjl- 
lianiiand  the  pt^tronage  of  TiUotson^archbtsbop 
of  Canterbury,  a  conspiracy  of  the  priesthood 
against  him  prevet^ted  any  high  degree  of  eccle- 
siastical preferment.  As  to  the  works  of  Bur- 
net^ though  they  are  all  stamped  with  marks  of 
0eniu8ji  they  are  not  perhaps  likely  in  future 
to  be  much  read ;  since  in  bis  theological  writ- 
ings^ he  combats  opinions,  about  which  we  no 
longer  require  conviction;  and  in  philosojdijr 
we  look  for  truth,  rather  than  force  and  gran- 
4tuir  of  imagination«  ^ 
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William  Shbiilock^  an  eminent  divine^  was 
bom  in  1641^  in  Gravel- ]ane^  Southwark.  His 
father,  being  a  tradesman  of  competent  for- 
tune^ sent  bis  son  to  Eton  school>  whence,  ih 
1650,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  removed  to 
Peter-house}  Cambridge.  He  took  his  degree 
of  bachelor  in  the  year  of  the  restoration,  and 
that  of  master  in  l663.  In  1669^  he  was  prei- 
ferred  to  the  rectory  of  St.  George's,  Botolph- 
lane,  London;  and,  in  1684,  was  collated  to  the 
prebend  of  St.  Pancras,  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul.  In  1685  he  was  made  ^tiaster  of  the 
Temple ;  but  refusing,  at  the  revolution,  to  ^ke 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  be  was  suspended,  in  I6d9>  from 
all  his  preferments;  though  on  his  compliancy, 
a  short  time  after,  he  was  reinstated.  On 
the  promotion  of  Tillotson  to  the  see  of 
fi!anterbury^  Sherlock  succeed  him  in  the 
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deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  by  his  grace's  recom- 
inendation.  The  last  ecclesiastical  benefice  he 
obtained  was  the  rectory  of  Tberford,  in  Hert- 
fbrdshire,  some  time  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1707- 

The  principal  writings  of  Sherlock  consist 
of  controversial  theology.  He  entered  warmly 
into  dispute  with  the  most  busy  sectaries  of  the 
vtinie,  the  Solifidians  and  Antinomians,  who  ap* 
peared  u^  the  rpign  of  Elizabeth;  with  the  Ca- 
-tholics  and  Nonrconformists,  the  latter  of  whom 
Ij^e  was  very  anxious  to  bring  back  to  the  esta- 
blished church.  His  tracts  on  such  subjects 
are  very  numerous.  His  "  Practical  Discourse 
concerning  Death"  is  well  known  ;  it  was  pubr 
lished  during  his  suspension,  in  I69O.  More- 
over, two  volumes  of  his  sermons,  8vo.  were 
collected  and  published  after  his  death. 

The  treatise  of  Sherlock,  however,  which 
made  the  greatest  stir  in  the  theologic  world, 
was  his  ^^  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
holy  and  ever  blessed  Trinity/'  published  in 
1691 ;  and  which  contains^  a  new  method  of 
•explaining  that  mystery.  It  excited  the  sar- 
castic antagonism  of  Dr.  South,  in  a  tract  en- 
titled "  Animadversions,''  &c.  and  which  called 
forth  a  defence  from  Sherlock  ;  followed  again 
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with  a  fih'dtge  on  him  of  Tritheism^  from  Sou  A. 
{lis  opinions,  too,  were  condemned  by  the 
university  of.  Oxford.  "In  short,  the  dispute 
a^t  length  waxed  so  hot,  that  his  majesty^  at  Ibe 
instance  of  the  bishops,  thought  proper  to  in- 
terpose ;  and,  to  preserve  unity  in  the  chprch, 
}t  was  ordained,  ^^  that  all  jpreachers  should 
carefully  avoid  all  new  terms,  and  confine 
themselves  to  such  ways  of  explication  as  have 
been  commonly  used  in  the  church." 

Ilis  sermons  were  published  in  five  volumes 
octavo,  17^5, 

Xhe  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  sixth 
discourse,  vol.  1.  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  is  marked  by  good  sensQ,  and  a  per^ 
spicuous  style : 

Had  it  not  been  for  philosophy,  there  had  remained 
perhaps  no  footsteps  of  any  unbelievers  in  this  great 
dxticle;  for  the  sense  of  nature  would  have  directed 
all  right;  but  philosophy  misguided  many.  For 
those  who  denied  immortality,  did  not  deny  the  com- 
ihon  sense  of  nature,  which  they  felt  as  well  as  others ; 
})ni  they  rejected  the  notice,  and  thought  it  false,  be- 
cause they  could  not  find  physical  causes  to  support 
UiJe  bdief,  or  thought  that  they  found  |>hy8ical  causes 
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«ffectually  to  overthrow  it.  This  account  w«  owe  to 
Cicero,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  antiquity ;  who  tdls 
us  plainly,  that  the  reason  why  many  rejected  the  be- 
lief of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  because  they, 
could  not  form  a  conception  of  an  unbodied  soul.  So 
that  infidelity  is  of  no  older  a  date  than  philosophy! 
aod  a  future  state  was  not  doubted  of,  till  men  |iad, 
.puzzled  and  confou'hded  themselves  in  their  search 
after  the  physical  reason  of  the  soul's  immortality^ 
And  now  consider  how  the  case  stands,  and  how  far 
the  evidence  of  nature  is  weakened  by  the  authority 
of  such  unbelievers.  All  mankind  receive  the  belief 
of  a  future  life,  urged  to  it  every  day  by  what  they 
feel  transacted  in  their  own  breasts :  but  some  philo* 
sophers  reject  this  opinion,  because  they  have  no  con- 
ception of  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body ;  as  if  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  depended  merely  upon  the 
strength  of  human  imagination.  Were  the  natural 
evidence  of  immortality  built  upon  any  particular  no- 
tion of  a  human  soul,  the  evidence  of  nature  might 
be  overthrown  by  shewing  the  impossibility  or  im- 
probability of  such  notion  :  but  the  evidence  of  nature 
is  not  concerned  in  any  notion ;  and  all  the  common 
notions  may  be  false,  and  yet  the  evidence  of  nature 
stand  good,  which  only  supposes  man  to  be  rational, 
and  consequently  accountable;  and  if  any  philosopher 
can  prove  the  contrary,  he  may  then,  if  his  word  will 
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liftefWieirds  pftss  for  any  things  reject  this  ^nd  ali 
other  evidence  whatever.  •    -': 

The  natural  evidence,  I  say,  supposes  only  that  a. 
man  is  a  rational,  accountable  creature;  and  thi» 
heifag  the  true  foundation  in  nature  for  the  hthti  of 
the  immortality,  the  true  notion  of  nature  .mtt$t 
needs  be  this,  that  man,  as  such,  shall  live  toacCQiMit 
for  his  doings.  The  question,  then,  upon  the  foot  of 
nature,  is  this:  What  constitutes  the  man?  And' 
whoever  observes  with  any  care,  will  find  that  this 
is  the  point  upon  which  the  leanied  of  antiquity  di« 
vided.  The  vulgar  spoke  of  men  after  death  just  iw. 
the  same  manner  as  they  did  of  men  on  earth :  and' 
Cicero  observes,  that  the  common  error,  as  he  calls 
it,  so  far  prevailed,  that  they  supposed  such  things  to 
be  transacted  apud  inferos^  quoc  sine  corjtoribus  nee  fieri 
possent  necintelligi;  which  could  neither  be  dcme,  not 
conceived  to  be  done,  without  bodies.  The  generality 
of  men  could  not  arrive  to  abstracted  notions  of  un^ 
bodied  spirits ;  and  though  they  could  not  but  think 
that  the  body,  which  was  burnt  ^efore  /their  eyes, 
was  dissipated  and  destroyed ;  yet  so  great  was  the 
ibrce  of  nature,  vrhich  was  ever  suggesting  'to  them 
that  men  should  live  again,  that  they  continued  to 
imagine  men  with  bodies  in  another  life,  having  ^o 
other  notion  or  conception  of  men. 

But,  with  the  learned,  nothing  was  held  to  be  more 
Ql)surd  than  to  think  of  having  bodies  again  in  ano-^ 


A^  stete;  and  yet  they  knew  that  the  true  fdnni^* 
tlon  of  immortality  was  laid  in  this  point,  that  th^ 
iutttt  individoals  should  continue.  The  natural  con- 
itquence  then  was,  from  these  principles,  to  exclude 
tbe  body  from  being  any  part  of  the  man ;  and  all, 
i  beUeve,  who  asserted  an  immortality,  agreed  in  thi^ 
sotion.  Tiie  Platonists  undoubtedly  did;  and  Ciceity 
lias  every  where  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion :  Tu  ha^ 
iitOp  (says  he)  te  nan  ene  morttdemy  Bed  corpus :  Ntc 
tmm  is  €s  quern  forma  ista  declarat ;  sed  mens  cufusqtteii 
esi  quisque.  It  is  not  you,  but  your  body,  which  is 
mortal ;  for  you  ere  not  what  you  appear  to  be ;  but 
it  is  the  mind  which  is  the  man.  This,  being  the  case, 
the  ciontroversy  was  necessarily  brought  to  turn  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soul ;  and  the  belief  of  immortality 
either  prevailed  or  sunk,  according  as  men  conceived 
of  the  natural  dignity  and  power  of  the  soul.  For 
this  reason  the  corporealists  rejected  the  opinion : 
fdr  since  it  was  universally  agreed  among  tlie  learned, 
that  all  that  was  corporeal  of  man  died,  they  who 
had  no  notion  of  any  thing  else,  necessarily  concluded 
that  the  whole  man  died. 

From  this  view  you  may  judge  how  the  cause  of 
immortality  stood,  and  what  difficulties  attended  it, 
upon  the  foot  of  natural  religion.  All  men  had  a  na- 
tural sense  and  expectation  of  a  future  life. 

The  difficulty  was  to  account  how  the  same  indi- 
viduals, which  lived  and  died  in  this  world,  and  one 


part  of  ^vhicH.  evidently  went  io  dkciy/  should  Ihrb*^^ 
again  ixk  another  world.    The  vulgar,  who  had  mo^ 
other  notion  of  a  man  but  what  catne  in  by  tfad#  ' 
eyes,  supposed  that,  just  such  men  as  lived  in  tiiir. 
viaorld  should  li'vie  in  the  next ;  overlooking  t&e  diffi^" 
culties  whieh  layintheirway,  whilst  they  ran  hastily 
to  embrace  the  sentiments  of  natari^    This  sidv^uw 
taget^ey  had,  however,  that  their  opinion  presarv^ 
the  identity  of  individuals,  and  th^  coiiceived  them* 
selves  to  be  the  very  same  with  respect  to  the  life  to 
come,  as  they  found  themselves  to  be  in  regard  to  t&e 
life  present.    But  then,  had  they  been  presMj  thcjr 
could  not  have  stood  the  difficulties  ansing  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  the  loss  of  whicb^  in  tbehr 
way  of  thinking,  was  the  loss  of  the  individnaL 

The  learit^y  who  could  not  but  see  and  feel  tViai 
difficulty,  to  avoid  it  shut  out  the  body  from  lMing 
aoy  part  of  the  man^  and  inade  the  soul  alone  to  Vk 
the  perfect  indhkhtum.  This  engi^ed  them  in  endless 
disputes  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul;  and  this  granil 
article  of  natural  religion,  by  this  means,  was  made 
to  hang  by  the  slender  threads  of  philosophy ;  and 
the  whole  was  entirely  lost,  if  their  first  position 
proved  false,  that  the  soul  is  the  whole  of  man ;  and 
it  is  an  assertion  which  will  not  perha^  stand  the 
examination.  The  maintainers  of  this  opinion, 
though  they  supposed  a  sensitive,  as  well  as  a  ra- 
tional  soul  in  man^  v/hich  was  the  seat  of  the  pas- 
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siooiy  and  conacqamtly  the  sprii^  of  all  InuDaii  if*' 
tioss;  yet  this  seoeitiye  eonl.  they  gave  op  to  de«th# 
84  wdl  as  th^  body»  and  presenred  nothing  hot  tha 
ppre  ioteUectoal  miiML  And  yet  it  is  somedring  sor* 
prising  to  think  that  a  mere  rational  mind  shoald  ha 
the  same  individoal  with  a  man,  who  consii^  of  s 
rational  mind,  a  sensitive  sool,  and  a  body, 
carries  no  probability  with  it  at  first  8igbt»  and 
sop  cannot  oodertake  much  in  its  behalf. 

But  whatever  becomes  of  these  speculations,  there 
la  a  farther  difficulty,  which  can  hardly  be  got  o^er  $  - 
which  is,  that  Uiis  notion  of  immortality  and  future 
judgment,  can  never  serve,  the  enda  and  purposes  of 
rtligtoo ;  because  it  is  a  notion  which  the  generality  , 
o(  mankind  can  never  arrive  at.     Go  to  the  villages, 
ani^  tell  the  ploughmen,  that  if  they  sin,  yet  their 
bodies  shall  bleep  in  peace;  no  material,  no  sensible 
fire  shall  ever  reach  them;  but  there  is  something  . 
within  them  purely  intellectual,  which  shall  suffer  lo 
eteniily :  you  will  hardly  find  that  they  have  enough  , 
of  the  intellectual  to  comprehend  yOur  meaning.  Now  . 
natural  religion  is  founded  on  the  sense  of  nature; 
tLat  is,  upon  the  common  apprehensions  of  man- 
kind; and  therefore  abstracted  metaphysical  notions  • 
beat  out  upon  the  anvil  of  the  schools,  can   never 
sujjport  natural  religion,  or  make  any  part  of  it. 

In  this  point,  then,  nature  seems  to  be  lame,  and 
notable  to  support  the  'lopes  of  inimort^lity  which 
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tht  gi^es  to. all  ber  cbSdren.  The  expectation  of 
the  vulgar,  that  they  shall  live  again,  and  be  jntt  the 
^me  fle&h  and  bldod  which  now  they  are,  it  justifi- 
able^upoti  no  principles  of  reason  or  nature.  What  ia 
there  in  the  whole  cdmpass  of  things  which  yields  a 
similitude  of  dust  and  aihes  rising  np  again  into  re- 
gular bodies,  and  to  perpetual  iihniortalitj  I  On  tbis 
other  side,  thitt  the  intellectni^  soul  should  be  the 
whole  man,  liow  justifttble  soever  it  may  be  in  dthc^ 
respects,  yet  it  is  not  the  conimonf  sense  of  nature, 
and  therefore  most  certainly  no  pa](C  of  natural  re- 
ligion^ 

But  it  may  be  worth  enquiring^  how  natuf e  comes 
to  be  thus  defective  in  this  material  point.  Did  not 
God  intend  men  originally  for  reli^ous  creatures ; 
and,  if  he  did,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  an  ori* 
ginal  and  consistent  scheme'  of  religion  ?  which  yet 
in  the  point  now  before  lis  seeras  to  be  wanting,  The 
account  of  this  we  cannot  learn  from  reason  or  na* 
ture :  burin  the  sacred  history  tke  £act  is  cleared 
beyond  dispute.    .*    *  -  •    * 

Lastly,  If  we  consider  how  op  Saviour  has  en-* 
lightened  this  doctrine,  it  will  appear  that  he  has  re- 
moved the  difficulty  at  which  nature  stumbled.  As 
death  was  no  part  of  the  state  of  nature,  so  the  diffi- 
culties  arising  from  it  were  not  provided  for  in  the 
religion  of  nature.  To  remove  these  was  the  proper 
work  of  revellition;  these  our  ^ord  has  effectually  . 
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cleared  by  bU  (gospel,  aud  shewp  us  t^at  th«  body 
.Qip.y  and  sball  be  united  to  the  spirit  in  the  6?Ly  of 
ihp  Lord,  so  that  the  coipplete  man  shall  stand  be^ 
fore  the  great  tribunal,  to  receive  ^  just  reco|i)p<snce 
of  reward  for  the  things  done  in  the  body.  *  *  •  * 
This  has  restored  religion,  which  bad  hardly  one 
sound  fqpt  to  ^tand  on,  and  made  our  faith  and  our 
reason  consistent,  which  werp  before  at  too  great  a 
.distance.  Nature  indeed  taught  us  to  hope  for  ini- 
mortality ;  but  it  was  in  spite  of  sense  and  experi- 
ence, till  the  great  Prince  of  our  peace  appeared,  who 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  throu^^  his 
,CospeJ. 
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John  Dryd£N^  the  celebrated  poet,  son.Qf 
jprasmus  Dry  den,  of  Tichmersh  in  Northaipp- 
topshire,  baronet,  was  bom  at  Aldwinkle  in 
that  couaty,  in  l631«  He  was  edvicated  at 
"Wiestrainster,  where  he  was  king's  scholar, 
binder  the  famous  Pr.  Bus  by ;  whence  he  was 
elected,  in  16^0,  {ichglar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Jn  l60^,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  .the  Royal 
Society;  and  on  the  death  of  sir  William  Da- 
\enant,  hi  I6€i9^  was  made  poet-laureat  and  hii^ 
.toriograpb^r  to  Charley  U.  Soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  JaiQC9  IJ.  Dryden  was  converted  topo- 
jpery ;  iii  con^qu^Q<;e  of  whjch,  he  w^s  dismiss- 
ed at  the  revolution  froin  his  office  of  poet-lau- 
>  reat.    J^h  M^  }f  *^o  well  known  that  it  were 
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needless  to  add  other  particulars.    He  died 
in  1701, 

The  prose  works  of  Dryjien  were  collected, 
in  1S00>  into  four  volumes  octavo,  by  Mr. 
Malone^  with  notes  and  ilbstrations ;  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  author.    This  publication  contains  also 
a  collection  of  his  letters^  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  never  before  published.     It  were  su- 
perfluous to  specify  the  several  particulars  in 
this  collection.      It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  most  valuable  of  the  prose  prddac« 
tions  of  Dryden,  is  his  ''  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy,"  from   which  alone   I  shall  make  my 
selections.     This  celebrated  essay  contains  the 
relation  of  a  dialogue,  suj^posed  to  have  taken 
place  between  Eugenius,  ^rites,  Lisideius,  and 
'  Meander,  who,  on  occasion  of  the  engagement 
between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  June  3, 
1660,  about  eight  leagues  to  the  east  of  Lowe- 
stofi"  in  Sufiblk,  are  represented  to  have  taken 
a  barge,  and  proceeded  down  the  Thames  to- 
wards Greenwich,  that  they  may  listen  more 
attentively  to  the  low  and  hollow  murmurings, 
arising  from  the  reports  of  the  distant  canon. 
When  the  noise  had  ceased,  and  they  had  con- 
gratulated each  other  by  anticipation  on  tb« 


victory  of  their  country,  the  conversation  be- 
gan with  Grites*  expressing  his  apprehension, 
thit  they  should  now  be  irtundated  witb  ft  de- 
luge of  bad  verses  on  that  memorable  occa- 
si?ori.  After  some  desultory  talking^  the  difw 
pnte  is  limited  to  dramtitic  poetry,  when  Lisi* 
deids*  defines  a  play  to  be  : 

'A  just  and  livdy  image  of  human  nature,  r^re- 
senting  its  passions  and  humours,  and  the  changes  of 
fortune  to  which  it  is  subject,  for  the  delight  and  in* 
struction  of  mankind/'  ''    . 


.  I  have  room  only  for  hi«s  admirable  charac*^ 
ters  of  our  principal  dramatists, 

• 

*  ThechantctcfB  in  thisditlogueaUadetoreal  personages,who 
are  thus,  identified  by  Mr.  Malone:-— ^<  The  person  hid  under, 
the  feigned  name  of  £ugenius>  as  we  shall  presently  find,  was' 
Charles,  earl  of  Dorset.    Crites  and  Lisidelus,  perhaps,  were  - 
meant  tor  represent  Wentwortfa,  earl  of  Ruscommon,  (oraf  h« . 
corrects  himsdf  in  a  subsequent  note,  more  piobably  sir  Robeit 
Howard)  and  John  Sheffield,  earl  of  MuFgrave,  afterwards  duke 
of  Bucks  and  Normandy,  under  the  character  of  Neander,  who^ 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  essiiy,  appears  as  a  strenuous  advo^^ 
cate  fbr^yming  tragedies^    Our  author  himself,  I  concehre,  k 
shadowed**' 
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Siakspectre. 

To  begin,  then,  ^^ith  Shakspeare.  He  wak  the 
ixmti,  who  of  ail  modem,  and  perhaps  ancietit  poets, 
had  the  largest  and  most  con^pnehensive  iotH.  Alt 
the  images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and 
he  drew  them  not  laborknisly,  but  lucl^ily :  when  he 
describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it — ^you  feel 
it  too.  71i6se  who  accuse  him  to  haveiAranted  learn- 
iilg,  give  him  the  greater  commendation :  he  was  na* 
tnmlly  learned ;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
to  read  nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there. 
I  cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike  ;  were  he  so,  I 
should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  great- 
est of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid  ;  his 
comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious 
swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great, 
when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  no 
man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit, 
and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest 
of  poets, 

Quantum  knta  soknf  inter  uburna  cuprcssi. 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton 
<^ay,  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever 
writ,  but  he  would  produce  it  much  better  done  in 
Shakspeare ;  and  however  others  are  now  generally 
preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he  lived, 


\7hich  had  contempot^ries  vntii  him,  FtSteher  fttk€ 
Jonsbn,  iiever  cqilalleii  i\mh  i6  hife  in  their  i6steem  r ' 
and  in  the  lait  king's  cdurt,  i^h^h  B^h's  teputfttk^ft 
Mras  at  highest,  sii' John  Suckling,  AM  with  him  the 
^e^ter  part  of  the  coortier?^  ati  ouf  Shal^iiptiatti  f^- 
above  him. 

Beaumont  And  Fietcher^ 

Beaumont  ahd  Fletcher, .  of  whom  I  am  next  to 
speak,  had,  with  the  advantage  of  Shakapeafe's  wit, 
which  was  their  precedent,  great  natural  gifts,  un- 
proved by  study ;  Beiuihont  especially,  being  so  accu- 
rate a  judge  of  plays,  that  Beu.  Jonson,  wliile  he  lived, 
submitted  all  his  writings  to  his  censure,  and  'tiB 
thought,  used  his  judgment  in  correcting,  if  not  con- 
triving, all  his  plots.    What  value  he  had  for  him, 
appears  by  th'e  verses  he  writ  to,  him,  and  therefore 
I  need  speak  no  farther  of  it.     The  first  play  that 
brought  Metchdr  and  him  in  estecfm  was  their  "  Phi- 
laster  :''  for  before  that  they  had  written  two  or  three 
>fery  unsuccessfully:  as  tiie  like  is  report^fll  of  Ben. 
'Johson,  bfefore  he  writ "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.-' 
^heir  plots  wer6  generally  more  regular  thto  Shak^ 
sp^are's,  especially  those  which  were  made  bef<m 
B^utnont's  death  ;  and  they  uaden^tdod  axitd  imi- 
tated the  conversatioii  oi  ge&tiemiifti  ii^ch  %^tter; 
whoiiie  wild  debi^eharies>  and  quickness  of  wit  in  r^ 
V^^'AO  l^oet  befot^  Atm  eovld  paint  m  tilkej^tetie 
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done. .  HwKmr^  which  Ben.  Jonson  derived  from  par*/ 
ticular  persons,  they  made  it  not  their  busiiiess  to  der . 
scribe :  they,  represented  all  the  passioas  very  livelj^^ 
briat  above  ail,  love. ;  i  am  apt  to  heUeve  the  English. 
Ungi^age  in.  them  .anrived  to  its  highest  perfection  -, 
what  word&  have  since  been  taken  in,  are  rather  so* 
perftttous  than  ornamental*    Their  plays  are  now  the 
most  pleasant  and  frequttit  ^entertainments  of  the 
stage;  two  of  theirs  being^'acted  through  the  year,  for 
<Rie  of  Shakspeare's  or  Jonaon's :  the  reason  is,  be« 
eaoae  there  is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their  comedies,  and 
pathos  in  their  niore  eerioos  plays,  which  suits  gene- 
rally with  all  men^s  hiunours.     Shakspeare's   lan^ 
gnage  is  likewise  a  littlt  obsolete,  and  Ben  Jonson'is 
wit  comes  short  of  theirs. 


Ben,  Jonson, 


'    As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  ar- 
rived, if  we  look  iipon  him  while  he  was  himself,  (for 
liis  last  plays  were  hut  his  dotages,)  I  think  him  the 
most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which  any  theatre 
^ver  had.     He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself, 
SJS  well  as  others.     One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit, 
•but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it.     In  his  works 
.you  find  little  to  retrench  or  alter.     Wit,  and  Ian- 
'  guage,  and  humour,  also  in  some  measure,  we  had 
.  before  him ;  but  something  of  art  was  wanting  to  ih»^ 
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firaina)  til]  he  came.  He  managed  his  strength  to 
more  advantage  than  any  who  preceded  hina.-  You 
sekiom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  his  scenes,  or 
endes^voaring  to  move  the  passions  ;  his-  genius  wat 
too  sullen  and  saturnine  to  do  it  gracefully,* especially 
when  he  knew  he  came  after  those  who  had  pcrfiyrm- 
ed  both  to  such  a  height.  HnmofTr  wiis  his  proper 
sphere  ;  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to  represent 
mechanic  people.  He  was  deeply  conversant  in.  the 
ancients,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and.  he-  borrowed^ 
boldly  ftiora  them  ;  there  is  scarce  a  poet  or  historian 
anu)ng  the  Roman  authors  of  tBose  times,  whom  he ' 
has  not  translated  in  Sejanua  and  Catiline.  But  he 
has  done  his  robberies  so  opefily,  that  one  may  see  he- 
fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  Taw.  He  ii^vades  an- 
chors like  a  monarch ;  and  what  would  be  theft  in 
other  poets,  is  only  victory  in  him.  With  the  spoils 
©f  these  writers  he  so  represented  Ronie  to  us,  in  his 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one  of  their 
poets  had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we  had  seen 
less  of  it  than  in  him.  If  there  was  any  fault  in  his 
language,  'twas  that  he  weaved  it  too  closely  and  la- 
boriously, in  bis  cortiedies  especially  :  j>erhap^  too, 
he  did  a  littU  too  much  Romanize  ojur  tongue,  leav- 
ing the  words  which  he  translated  almost  as.  mucfi 
Latin  as  he  found  th^m, ;  wherein,  though  he  learnr- 
edly  followed  their  language,  he  did  not  enough  com- 
ply with  tte  i^iom  of  ours,     if  I  would  compare  laim 
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^ith  Shakspeare,  I  most  acknowledge  bini  the  taam 
mrrect  poet,  but  Sbakspeare  the  greater  wit.  Shak-^ 
ipeare  was  theHomer^or  ftither  of  our  dramatic  poets  i 
Jteson  was  tbeVirgUythe  pslttem  of  elaboitite  writing: 
1  admire  him,  bat  I  love  Shakspeare.  To  conclude 
<>(  him ;  as  he  has  given  us  the  most  correct  plays, 
so,  in  the  precepts  which  he  has  laid  down  in  hii 
**  Discoveries,"  we  have  as  many  and  profitable  ruled 
for  perfecting  the  stage,  as  any  wherewith  the  French 
6an  furnish  us. 


Of  the  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  Dr.  John- 
son observes,  that  it  "  was  the  first  regular  and 
yaluable  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing.  He, 
who  having  formed  his  opinions  in  the  pre* 
jient  age  of  English  literature,  turns  back  to 
peruse  this  dialogue,  will  not  perhaps  find 
muck  increase  of  knowledge,  or  much  novelty 
of  instruction;  but  he  is  to  remember  that 
critical  principles  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  who  had  gathered  them  partly  from  the 
ancients,  and  partly  from  the  Italians  and 
French.  The  structure  of  dramatic  poems 
was  then  not  generally  understood.  Audi- 
ences applauded  by  instinct,  and  poets  per- 
haps often  pleased  by  chance. 


.^  A  wriuor  w&^ obtains  bis  full  j^virpo:^^  lowi 
himself  in  iii&  own  lustre.  Of  an  opiniiM 
whi^  is  rib  longer  dotibted>  the  ^tidefM^ii 
ceases  tolb^  examined.  Of  an  art  univer^aUy 
practised^  tbe  first  teacher  is  forgotten.  Leani^ 
ing  once  made  popular^  is  no  longer  learning; 
it  hfAs  the  appearance  of  something  whick  we. 
have  bestowed  upon  ourselves^  as  the  dew  ftp* 
pears  to  rise  from  the  field  which  it  refreshes. 

"  To  judge  rightly  of  an  author^  we  must, 
transport  ourselves  to  his  time^  and  exan^ine 
what  were  the  wants  of  his  cotemporaries,  and 
iVh&t  Were  his  means  of  supplyhig  them*  That 
which  was  easy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  an- 
other. Dryden  at  least  imported  his  science, 
and  gave  his  country  what  it  wanted  before ; 
or  rather,  he  imported  only  the*  materials,  and 
manufactured  them  by  his  own  skill. 

*^The  Dialogue  on  the  Drama  Was  one  of  hb 
first  essays  of  criticism,  written  when  he  was 
yet  a  timorous  candidate  for  reputation^  and 
therefore  laboured  with  that  diligence,  which 
he  might  allow  himself  somewhat*  to  remit, 
when  his  name  gave  sanction  to  his  positions, 
tod  his  awe  of  the  public  was  abated,  partly  by 
custom  and  partly  by  success.     It  Will  not  be 
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easy  tofind^  in  all  tbe  opulenpe  of  our  ]itiigihigie> 
a  treatise  so  artfully,  variegated  with  saccessive  j| 

Representations  .of  opposite  probabiUties,  so  en*-" 
liyfened  with  imagery,  so.  bjigbtf ned  with  JUu»»- 
trations. .  His  portraits  of  the  English  drama- 
tists are  wrought  with  great  spirit  and  dili- 
gence. The  account  of  Shakspeare  may  stand 
as  a  perpetual  model  of  encomiastic  criticism ; 
being  lofty  without  exaggeration^  The  praise 
lavished  by  Longinus  on  the  attestation  of  the 
herds  of  Marathon  by  Oemosthenes»fades  away 
bef'ofe  it.  In  a  few  lines  is  exhibited  a  cha* 
racter  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension,  and 
so  curious  in  its  limitations^  that  nothing  can 
be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed  ;  nor  can 
the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all 
their  emulation  of  reverence,  boa^t  of  much 
moce  than  of  having  diffused  and  paraphrased 
this  epitome  of  excellence — of  having  changed 
Dryden's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  iovyer  value  ' 

tlioupjh  OF  ii;rearer  bulk. 

**  In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on  the 
same  subject,  the  criticism  of  Dry  den  is  the 
critieism  of  a  poet,  not  a  dull  cojlection  of 
theorems,  not  a  rude  detection  of  faults,  which 
perhaps  the  censor  was  not  able  to  have  com- 
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mttted ;'  but  a  gay  and  vigorotis  dissertation^ 
\rhere  delight  is  mingled  with  instruction^  and 
where  the  author  proves  his  right  of  judgment 
by  his  power  of  performance*^ 
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SOUTH. 


Dft.  Robert  South,  a  divine  ceiebi-ated  foe 
his  wit  as  well  as  his  learnings  was  descended 
of  the  Souths  of  Kelstone  and  Kielby  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  born  at  Hackney  in  1633,  his 
father  being  an  eminent  merchant.  He  en- 
tered as  king's  scholar  of  Westminster  school 
in  1647,  under  Dr.  Busby  ;  and  rendered  him- 
self remarkable  the  following  year,  by  reading 
the  Latin  prayers  in  the  school,  on  the  day  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Charles  I.  and  by  praying 
for  his  majesty  by  name.  In  1651,  he  was 
chosen  student  in  Christ-church,  Oxford. 

Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  en- 
tered into  orders,  the  follovving  year,  1659>  he 
xvas  appointed  to  preach  the  assize  sermon  be- 
fore the  judges,  in  which  he  displayed  a  warm 
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-zeal  against  the  Independents^  to  the  ^reat  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  Presbyterians ;  though  toward^ 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  he  was  no  less  severe 
against  the  hypocrisy  of  the  latter.  In  16^, 
he  was  chosen  public  orator  of  the  university  ; 
in  which  office,  on  the  election  of  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  as  chancriloi-  of  the  university,  he 
received  him  with  an  elegant  Latin  speech; 
and  addressed  another  to  him  on  his  invest!^ 
,  ture.  Hence  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  chancellor  :  and  in  1663,  was  installed  prc^*- 
bendary  of  Westminster,  and  soon  after  creatrr 
ed  doctor  of  divinity, 

'  After  the  earl'^  banishm^t  in  lQ67,  the  doc- 
.tor  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Jan^es  duke  of 
York,  apd  collated  to  a  cauonry.  of  Cbrist- 
cburch  in  1670,  by  the  king.  Jn  I676,  be 
attended  Laurence,  Hyde,  esq.  youpger  son  of 
the  e^ri  of  Clarendon,  in  quality  of  chaplaiq, 
^pn  his  engibassy  to  Poland ;  of  which  country 

■ 

be  wrote  a  brief  account  in  a  letter  from 
Dantzic,  1677,  to  Dr.  Edward  Pococke,  re- 
gius  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  canon  of  Christ- 
church.  After  his  return  he  wa3  presented,  in 
1678,  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster, 
to  the  rectory  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire-  He  was 
^\sq  on^  of  Chftrles  the  Seqoi^d'^  chaplains  in 


if  Wat  m^^Qff^i&t^^ikm  m'^mir  'i^^tm 

U  highly  ti»1ibi  <:t««^ifi^M^  «tt  liSt^  WtM 

one  of  the  scfes'^v&fcaied  by  the*  non-jtiring 
bishops  in  1692, 'be  declined  it;  alledging— ^ 
^*  That  notwithstatidhig  he,  for^his  part,  saw 
nothing  that  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Grod*, 
and  the  common  practice  of  all  nations,  to  sub- 
mit to  princes  in  possession  of  the  throne,  yet 
others  might  have  their  reasons  for  a  contrary 
opinion;  and  he  blessed  God,  that  he  was 
neither  so  ambitious,  nor  in  want  of  prefer- 
ment, as  for  the  sake  of  it,  to  build  his  rise 
npon  the  ruins  of  any  one  father  of  thechurch, 
who  for  piety,  good  morals,  and  strictness  of 
life,  which  every  one  of  the  deprived  bishops 
were  fumed  for,  iuight  be  said  not  to  have  left; 


tbeii;  equal.  In  the  same  spirit  he  afterwards 
teftised  the  bishopric  of  Rochester  and  deaiierjr 
of  Westminster^  though  importuned  to  accept 
those  dignities.    He  died  in  1716. 

The  most  voluminous  productions  of  South 
are  ^is  Sermons^  which  are  comprised  in  6. vols* 
8vo.  The  following  brief  extracts  are  taken 
from  the  first  in  the  collection^  which  is  re«* 
markable  for  its  elegance  and  rationality^  and 
for  its  having  been  preached  at  court.  Its  sub* 
j^ct  is  *'  The  Ways  of  Pleasantness,  or  that 
Virtuie  is  the  truest  Happiness.*'  I  have  not 
room  to  follow  the  author  through  his  ipge- 
nioQs  arguments,  in  illustration  of  this  impor- 
tant truth  ;  and  must  therefore  content  myself  ^ 
with  exhibiting  only  the:  passage  which  cou* 
taind  the  result  of.  his  arguments  on  the  sub*, 
ject. 


« ^ 


»  Nothing  (says  he)  ik  comparable  to  the  pleasure  of 
an  active  and  a  prevailing  thought — a  thought  pre- 
vailing over  the  difficulty  ahd  obscurity  of  the  object, 
And  refreshing  the  soul  ^ithi  new  discoveries,  and 
images  of  things  ;  aifd  thereby  extending  the  bounds 
of  apprehehsion,  and*  (as  it  wtfre)  enlarging  the  ter- 
ritories of  reason.  •♦  ♦  *  *  No  man  was  ever 
weary  of  thinking,  much  less  of  thinking  that  he  had 
ik>ue.well.or  virtuously;  th^t  he  had  copc^uered  eacb 
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And  such  t  temptation,  or  offered  violence  to  anj  o( 
his  exorbitant  desires.  Tbis  is  a  delight  that  grows 
ttid  iniprovcB  under  thouglit  and  reficctioD  ;  and  whiM 
itexercises,  does  also  eiidcur  iteelf  to  the  mind;  at 
tll«  same  lime  employing  aud  enflaming  the  medita- 
IMM.  *  *  And  tell  me  in  of  any  outward  enjoy- 
ipent  that  mortality  is  capable  of.  We  are  generally 
kC  the  mercy  of  men's  rapine,  avarice,  and  violence) 
wheCber  we  shali  be  huppy  or  no:  for  if  i  build  my 
fslicity  on  my  estate,  I  am  happy  as  long  m  th« 
l^rant,  or  the  railer  will  give  me  leave  to  be  so.  *  " 
But  ifl  can  make  my  duty  my  dtliglit ;  if  I  ran  feast, 
and  please,  and  caress  my  mind  with  the  pleasures  of 
worthy  speeulaiiona  or  virtuous  practices  ;  lei  great- 
ness and  malice  vex  and  abridge  me  if  they  can. 
Mj  pleasures  are  as  free  as  my  will  j  no  more  to  be 
cintrDuled  than  my  chuice,  or  the  Dnlimiled  nuge  o£ 
Sty  tlunigltts  and  my  desires. 


This  discourse  is  commended  in  tbe  Tatl«r^ 
l*fo.  205,  Vol.  IV.  in  these  terms  :  "  This  ad- 
mirable discourse  was  preschtd  at  court,  where 
tbe  preacher  was  too  wiee  a  man  not  to  believe 
the  greatest  argument  in  that  place,  against 
the.  pleasures  then  in  vogue,  must  be,  that  they 
Ipst  greater  pleasures  by  prosecuting  the  conrtefl 
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tfcey  we^c  in.  This  charmitie  dlscotirse  has  ia 
it  whatsoever  wit  and  wisifom  can  put  toge<i 
t^er.  This  gentleman  has  a  talent  of  making 
i\\  his  taculiies  Lear  to  the  great  end  of  hif 
hallowed  profession.  Happy  genius!  he  it 
the  better  man  for  being  a  wit." 
^^gpuih  distinguished  Wiaself  likewise  by  ^ih 
controversy  wUh  Sherlopk^  ou  |;he  subj^t  <^ 
tb?  Trinity.  His  trac|.s  or?  this  subject  ^€^ 
I.  j^niipadversions  upoa  Dr.  Shertocl^'s  book, 
entitled-^'*  Vinrlicatipn/*  &dc.  'i,  Tfithieisia, 
charged  upon  Dr  Shejlock's  fiteny  Q^ptLoi^  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  Gpdt^ead. 

Sherlock  had  defiaed , thp  Ti'^i^  ^  hi&tm, 
Thre^  eternal  noipds,  of  ^hich  twp  p^poeed^ 
firom  tbe  Father ;  aixd  ii^  three  rea^^reijl  oq§ 
by  a  reciprocal  cpns,ciQUBne8$.  JSputh  ti:e».j§ 
this  notion  iii  the  fpllpj^ijq^  Jjidicrpjtiis  i^ni^ier; 

The  so»l  «f  "Seerates,  (says  h«)  vitally  joined  with 
a  female  body,  would  certainly  make  a  woman ;  and 
yet  according  to  this  author's  principle  (affiriping  that 
it  is  the  soul  only  ^hich  makes  the  person)  Socrates 
with  such  a  change  of  hody,  would  continue  the  samt 
person,  and  consequently  be  the  B^n\e  Socrf^es  still* 
And  in  like  mannier  for  Xantippe,  ,the  conjunction  of 
her  soul  with  another  sex.  woi\)d  certainly  make  the 
whole  compound  a  ihaih ;  and  neverthdesa  Xaatippe 
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vonld  continue  the  same  person,  and  tbe  same  Xan* 
tippe  still ;  save  only,  I  confess,  that  upon  such  ex- 
change of  bodies  with  her  husba.nd  Socratet,  ehe 
would  have  more  right  to  veax  the  breeches  than 
she  had  before. 


This  sarcastic  Illustration  of  the  coaie- 
quences  of  Sherlock's  doctrine  is  said  to  have 
contained  an  allusion  to  the  particular  domes- 
tic situation  of  that  divine,  who  resembled  So- 
crates in  the  point  of  matrimonial  felicity. 

During  the  heat  of  this  controversy.  Dr.  T. 
Burnet  published  his  jircfiaotogia,  in  which  he 
assails  with  considerable  force  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Old  Testament.  These  three 
^vines,  forming  a  Trinity  not  in  unity,  ex- 
cited the  sportive  wit  of  some  cotflmporary 
poet,  who  satyrizes  them  in  the  following  hu- 
morous ballad,  to  the  tune  of  A  Soldier  and  a 
Sailor,  &c. 

A  Dean  and  a.  Prebendary 

Had  once  a  new  vagary ;  . 

And  were  at  doubtful  strife,  sir, 

Wholed  the  better  life,  sir; 

And  was  the  better  man,  • ,  .-^.i 

And  was  the  better  mem.  , 
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The  Dean,  lie  said  that  truljy 
Since  Bluff  was  so  unruly, 
He'd  prove  it  to  his  face,  sir, 
That  he  had  the  most  grace,  sir; 
And  so  the  fight  began, 
And  60  the  fight  began. 

Whep  Preb.  replied  like  thunder, 
And  roar'd  out,  'twas  no  wonder^ 
Since  gods  the  Dean  had. three,  sir, 
,  And  naore  by  two  than  he,  sir;    ' 
For  he  had  got  but  one, 
For  be  had  got  but  one.  .   . 

I 

Now  while  these  two  were  raging, 
And  in  dispute  engaging, 

The  Master  of  the  Charter 
Said,  Both  had  caught  a  Tartar, 
For  gods,  sir,  there  was  nooe. 
For  gods,  sir,  there  was  none. 

That  all  the  books  of  Moses, 
Were  nothing  but  supposes  ; 
That  he  deserv'd  rebuke,  sir. 
Who  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  sir^ 
Twas  nothing  but  a  sham, 
Twas  nothing  but  a  skam. 


lOtTTB. 

lat  as  Bar  faXher  AdaiBt 

With  Mrs.  Eve  his  madam. 
And  what  tlie  Sfipent  spake,  sir, 
Twas  nothing  hut  a  j<il>t;,  iu^ 
And  wdl-ioveuted  Hiiiii, 
Asd  weU-invenUd  fliun. 


Thus  in  this  battle  royal, 

As  none  would  take  denial, 

The  dame  for  which  ihty  strove,  sifj 

Crirtld  oeiihrr  of  them  Inve,  sir, 

Since  all  had  given  offence, 

Since  all  had  given  offence. 

She  therefore  slil;  Waiting, 
X^t  all  three  fools  a  prating; 
And  being  in  a  fright,  sir, 
Beligion  took  her  flight,  sir, 
And  ne'ef  wtts  heard  of  since^ 
And  ne'er  v»s  heaH  of  sioce. 
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The  most  eminent  writer  among  Ae  quakers, 
^as  born  at  Edinbargb  in  1648.  On  account 
of  the  disturbed  Mate  o/  his  county  at  thai 
period,  be  was  seut,  while  a  youths  by  his  fa» 
thev,  colonel  Barclay,  to  Paris,  where  hit 
))rotber,  who  was  then  principal  of  the  Scotp 
college,  in  that  city,  taking  advantage  of  hit 
tender  age,  allured  him  to  the  Rpqaifih  faith. 
His  father  learning  this,  sent  for  him  hom6> 
wher^  he  arrived  in  ,1664,  about  the  age  of 
sixteen. 

In  the  year  1666,  his  father  because  a  con- 
vert to  the  tenets  of  quakerism,  tenets  wbip}^ 
the  son  soon  after  embraced ;  though,  as  it  if 
said,  not  from  the  example  of  his  father,  but 
from  the   conviction  of  his  own  mind.     H^ 

?pon  h^c^QCU^  ^^mff^if^h§^  §^  tb^«  pri^ipiprt 
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champioii  of  the  new  sect.  In  tbe  -course 
of  his  life>  he  travelled  with  the  celebrated 
William  Penn,  through  the  great^t  part  of 
England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  died  in 
1690,  about  the  forty*second  year  of  his  age. 

Barclay  wrote  various  treatises  in  defence 
of  his  peculiar  ^tenets,  of  which  the  principal 
is  his  well-known  '*  Apology  for  the  Quakers." 
It  was  written  and  published  in  Latin ;  and  af-« 
terwards  translated  by  himself  into  English. 
/  It  was  dedicated  to  Charles  11.  and  the  dedi- 
cation is  remarkable  and  commendable  for  the 
manly,  though  respectful  freedom,  with  which 
lie  undertakes  to  counsel  his  prince,  and  to 
£xhort  him,  from  his  own  experience  of  op- 
pression, not  to  become  the  oppressor  of  his 
subjects. .  He  addresses  his  majesty  with  the 
familiarity  peculiar  to  his  sect. 

As  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth  I  bear,  so  it 
is  far  from  me  to  use  this  epistle  as  an  engine  tQ 
flatter  thee,  the  usual  design  of  such  works:  and 
therefore  I  can  neither  dedicate  it  to  thee,  nor  crave 
thy  patronage,  as  if  thereby  I  might  have  more  con* 
fidence  to  present  it  to  the  world,  or  be  more  hope-» 
ful  of  its  success.  To  God  alone  I  ojve  what  I  have, 
and  that  more  immediately  in  matters  spiritual,  and 
therefore  tg  Wm  »looc,  t^ni  to4he  service  of  bis  truth, 
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"^  I  dedicate  whatever  work  he  brings  forth  in  me,  to 
whom  only  the  praise  and  honour  appertain,  whose 
truth  needs  not  the  patronage  of  worldly  princes,  his 

•  arm  and  power  being  that  alone,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
pagated, established,  and  confirmed.     •     ♦     *     * 

There  is  no  king  in  the  world,  who  can  so  expe- 
•^timentally  testify  of  God's  providence  and  goodness ; 

*  neither  is  there  any,  who  rules  so  many  free  people, 
so  many  true  christians;  which  thing  renders  thy 
government  more  honourable,  thyself  more  consider- 
able, than  the  accession  of  many  nations^  filled  with 
slavish  and  superstitious  souls. . 

Thou,  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity; 
;  thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  na* 
tive  country,  to  be  over-ruled,  as  well  as  tq  rule 
and  sit  upon  the  throne;  and  being  oppressed,  thoa 
.  hast  reason  to'  know  bow  hateful  the  oppressor  is 
to  both  God  and  man:  if  after  all  these  warnings 
and '  advertisements, ,  thou  dost  not  turn  unto  the 
Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget  him,  who  re- 
membered thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyself 
to  follow  lust  and  vanity;  surely  great  will  be  thy 
condemnation. 

Against  which  snare,  as  well  as  the  temptation  of 
those  that  may  or  do  feed  thee,  and  prompt  thee  to 
evil;  the  most  excellent  and  prevalent  remedy  will  be, 
to  apply  thyself  to  that  light  of  Christ,  which  shineth 
in  iby  conscience,  which  neither  can^  nor  will  flatter 
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ihee,  iwr  stfTer  tliee  to  be  at  nee  in  ttty  sins;  bot 

doth  and  wiU  deal  plainly  and  fiiitlifully   with  tbee, 
U  those  tbat  'div  JoUowei's  thereof  have  also  ilfMte, 

Gud  Almighty,  who  hath  so  signally  hitherto  w- 
Rled  thee  with  bis  lose,  so  touch  and  reach  tl^y 
iKart,  ere  the  (I;iy  of  thy  visitation  be  expired,  that 
thou  maysl  eftectually  turn  to  him,  so  as  to  improve 
tty  piace  und  station  for  bis  name.     So  wisheLh,  to 

Thy  fftlthful  friend  and  subject, 

,  ROBEBT   BaRCLAT.  . 


Tb>»  book,  shtKtIy  after  its  pahlicatioR,  w«is 
translated  into  High  and  Low  Dutch,  French, 
'  and  Spanisb. 

I  shall  decline  giving  an  extract  from  the 
Ikhj;  of  the  "  Apology,"  as  I  have  a  very  a^ 
propriate  one  from  ibe  iast  treatiEe  written  by 
Barclay,  and  which  has  been  justly  considered 
am  the  corner  stone  of  his  eystem  of  drvinitj^ 
It  was  entitled  "  The  Possibility  and  Necessity 
-of  inward  and  immediate  Revelation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  towards  the  Foundation  and 
Ground  of  True  Faith,  proved  in  a  Letter 
written  in  Latin  to  a  Person  of  Quality  in 
Holland,  and  now   also  put  imo  Euglisb,  i^y 
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JL  Br  This  letter,  originally  dat^  Ifl7«,  k 
inserted  at  large  in  Sewell's  History  of  the 
QuakerSi  with  several  other  pieces  on  the  same 
Aubjc*ct.  Ill  his  preface  to  this  piece,  he  statdi 
^e  question  of  the  rule  of  faith  as  establishes 
by  the  Catholics  on  one  hand^  and  the  Protest* 
•itaktA  on  the  other : 

tt  is,  (says  he)  a  question  now  frequently  tossed, 
•*  What  is  the  ground  and  foundation  of  faith  ?"  And 
"Wben  th«  matter  is  sifted  to  the  bottom,  it  resolves 
in  tradition  or  revelation :  for  those  who  lay  claim 
to  the  Scripture,  and  would  not  makfe  it  the  founda- 
'tion  of  their  faith,  do  resolve  it  but  in  a  tradition, 
When  the  motives  l)f  credibility  are  enquired  into; 
'Bittce,  the  subjective  revelation  which  they  yield 
domes' but  in  the  last  place,  and  is  by  themselves 
termed  medium  incognitum  assentiendi;  and  such  a  re- 
velation those  of  Rome  will  not  refuse,  to  influence 
tij^em  to  assent  to  the  determination  of  the  church* 
•  So  those  protestants,  who  say  the  subjective  opera- 
tion of  the  spirit  influences  them,  though  they  know 
not  how,  to  believe  the  Scripture  presented  and  con- 
veyed to  them  by  tradition,  as  the  dictates  of  God's 
spirit,  and  so  understand  them  as  their  preachers  in^ 
terpret  them,  differ  not  much,  or  at  least,  have  not 
reason  to  differ  from  the  church  of  Rome,  who  say 
the  spirit  influences  them  to  believe  the  Scriptures 


ts  proposed  by  tbe  churcb,  and  according  u  bcT 
«loctors  uud  councils  interpret  thecn ;  and  neither  has 
Any  better  foundalion  than  trauition :  and  to  epeftk 
the  iruih  plainly,  the  faiih  of  bolh  resolves  in  the 
■veneration  they  have  I'er  their  doctors;  but  wbereaB 
the  one  afiirrDS,  tbey  do  it  by  an  entire  submiseioi], 
they  think  il  decent  to  say,  they  judge  theoa  infal- 
lible; and  certainly  it  is  mOEl  reasonable,  that  such 
BS  affirm  the  first  believe  in  the  last.  The  other, 
"because  they  pretend  they  believe  the  church,  but 
continually  have  denied  to  her  iniallibtlity,  though 
generally  they  be  ss  credulous  as  the  other;  and  I 
find,  the  doctors  of  their  church  as  angry  to  be  con- 
tradicted as  the  other.  That  is  an  ingredient  goes 
4o  the  composition  o!'  all  clergynnen,'  since  it  became 
trade,  and  went  to  make  a  part  of  the  outward  por 
licy  of  the  world,  froiii  which  has  flowed  that  monster, 
Persecution.  In  short,  the  matter  is  easilydriven  into 
this  narrow  compass.  We  believe  either  because  of 
an  outward  or  inward  testimony ;  that  is,  because  it  ii 
outwardly  delivered,  or  inwardly  revealed  to  us.  For 
my  part,  I  think  the  papists  do  wisely  in  pleading  for 
infallibility;  for  certainly  trfe  true  church  never  was, 
nor  can  be  without  it;  and  the  protestants  doboneslly 
in  not  cluming  it,  because  they  are  sensible  they  want 
it.  1  should  therefore  desire  the  one  to  prove  that 
they  are  infallible ;  and  advise  the  other  to  believe, 
they  may,  and  seek  after  it.     But  1  am  sure,  neither 
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the  one  is,  nor  the  (;|tlfer  cannot,  without  immedt» 
ate  divine  revelation. 


There  is  great  force  and  acuteness  in  this 
statement^  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  soli- 
dity of  the  authWs  principles. 
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SROIVN  (TOJi.) 


JhAMAs  Bsown,  of  facptions  mnnory,  wa» 
the  son  of  a  considerable  I'anner  id  Shrnpshire^ 
and  edifCHled  at  New])ort  school  in  that  touiity, 
■whence  he  was  remo\ed  to  Christ-church, 
Oxford.  But  the  irregularities  of  his  college 
life,  soon  obliged  him  to  quit  the  ontverstty  ; 
and  he  net  out,  on  a  vague  scheme  of  making 
Ills  fortune,  to  London.  But  disappointed  la 
his  hopes,  starvation  stared  him  in  the  face, 
though  he  found  interest  enough  to  establish, 
himself  in  a  school  at  Kingston- upon-Tliames. 
This  occupation,  however,  ill-accoided  wit^ 
the  vivacity  of  his  temperament,  and  his  pre- 
vious  habits,  and  he  soon  deserted  the  school 
for  the  metropolis.  Here  his  former  compa- 
nions were  more  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
his  humour,  than  to  celieve  his  wants,  and  be' 
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was  driven  to  the  usual  resource  of  necessitous 
^its — to  write  for  bread.  In  this  project  be 
succeeded  to  the  admiration  of  a  numerous 
class  of  readers,  though  he  failed  to  rise  in 
fortune  as  he  rose  in  fame.  He  is  said  to  have 
wanted  urbanity,  and  to  have  possessed  ^  quar 
lity  very  common  with  wits  of  his  description, 
who  would  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  joke. 
He  .died  in  1704. 

His  works  were  prinjed  in  1707;  and  coor 
sist  of  /^Dialogues,'  Essays^  Declamations, 
Ss^tpres,  Letters  from^  the  Dead  to  the  Living*, 
Translations,  Amusements,"  &c.  The  following 
passage  wiU  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  bis  mail'* 
ner. 

Ladies, 

The  chief  virtue  in  the  ladies'  ca.techism  is,  t» 
please ;  and  beauty  pleases  men  more  ieffectuafly  thaa 
wisdom.  One  man  loves  sweetness  and  modesty  inii 
woman ;  another  loves  a  jolly  damsel  with  life  afi4 
vigour ;  but  agreeableness  and  beauty  relishes  with 
aU  human  palates.  A  young  woman  wlu)  has  no 
other  portion  than  her  hopes  of  pleasing,  is  at  a  lost 
what  measures  to  take  that  she  may  make  her  for* 
tune.  Is  she  simple  ?  We  despisei  her.  Is  she  vir* 
tUQUs  ?  We  don't  like  her  t:pm pany.  Is  she  a  coquet  t 
W^  avoid  her.    Therefore>  to  succeed  well  in  this 
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world,  'tis  necesiaiy  that  she  be  virtuous,  simple, 
and  a  eoqnet,  all  at  oDce.  Simplicity  invites  us,  co- 
qnelry  amuses,  and  virtue  retains  us.  'Tis  a  hard 
matter  for  a  vuman  to  escape  the  censures  of  the 
men.  Tis  much  more  bo  to  guard  themselves  from 
the  women's  tongues.  A  lady  tliat  seta  up  virtue, 
nialces  herself  envied ;  she  that  pretends  to  gallantry, 
makes  herself  despised;  but  she  that  pretends  to 
nothing,  escapes  contempt  and  envy,  and  saves  her- 
self between  two  reputations.  This  managemeift 
surpasses  the  capacity  of  a  young  woman,  she  being 
exposed  to  two  temptations.  To  preserve  them- 
selves from  them,  they  want  the  assistance  of  rea* 
BOn  1  and  'tis  their  misfortune  tbat  reason  comes  not 
in  to  their  relief,  till  their  yoiah  and  beauty,  and  the 
danger,  are  gone  together.  Tell  us  why  should  not 
reason  come  as  soon  as  beauty,  since  one  was  made 
to  defend  the  other  i  It  does  not  depend  upon  a  wo- 
man to  be  handsome ;  the  only  beauty  that  all  of 
'  them  might  have,  and  some  of  them,  to  speak  mo- 
destly, often  part  with,  is  chastity  ;  but  of  all  beauties 
whatsoever,  'tis  the  easiest  to  lose.  She  that  never 
was  yet  in  love,  is  so  ashamed  of  her  first  weakness,' 
that  she  would  by  all  meanS  conceal  it  from  herself; 
KB  for  the  second,  sbe  desires  to  conceal  it  from 
others ;  but  she  Joes  not  think  it  worth  the'  while  t9 
conceal  the  third  from  any  body.  When  chastity  is 
once  gone,  'tis  no  more  to  be  retrieved  than  youth. 
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Those  that  have  lost  their  chastities,  assume  an  af- 
fected one,  which  is  much  sooner  provoked  than  that 
which  is  real. 


Tom  Brown  is  now  usually  decried  as  a  buf- 
foon, and  mere  merry  fellow ;  but  he  had  great 
shrewdness  and  observation,  and  was  a  droll  of 
the  very  first  order.  His  great  fault  is  his  in- 
decenc:y-^a  fault  which  seems  almost  insepar- 
able from  a  humourists 
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LADY  RUSSEVS  LETTERS. 


The&e    beautiful  and  interesting  letters  of 

lady  Russel  were  vmtten  after  thd  death  of  her 

<.husband>  the  lord  William  Russel^  the  virtuous 

.patriot,  the  friend  of  Algernon  Sidney,  anji 

;liis  zealous  co-pperator  in  the  8a,m$  glorious 

cause,  who  was  beheaded  ,2l8t  of  July,  1683^ 

QThey  were  copied. from  the  originals,  reposited 

*in  the  library  of  Woburn  Ahbey^  by  Thomas 

Sellwood>  who  lived  in  her  family ;  from  whose 

'MSS.  they    were    faithfully  transcribed  and 

pr^nt^d.     Though  most  of  the  letters  in  this 

collection  were  written  by  lady  Russel,  there 

a&re  sundry  others   by  pe^fidtosj  .aomie  of  tt^ 

highest  rank,  to  her. 


50S  liADT  ftVSs£L*6  L^TTBRg. 

Lady  Russd  to  Dr.  FUxtuUMam^. 

/ 

I  need  not  tell  you,  good  doctor,  how  little  capable 
I  have  been  of  such  an  exercise  .a9  thisf.  You  will 
soon  find  how  unfit  I  am  still  for  it,'  since  my  yet 
disordered  thoughts  can  offer  me  no  other  than* such 
words  as  express  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  confused, 
as  my.yet.ain92ed  mind  i|^  But  such  men  as  you, 
and  particularly  one  so  much  my  friend,  will,  I  know, 
bear  with  my  weakness,  and  compassionate  my  dis- 
tcess,  as  you  have  already  done  by  your  good  letter^ 
and  excellent  prayer.  I  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
4]se  I  can  of  both;  but  i  am  so  evil  and^unworthy  a 
creature,  that  though  I  have  desires,  yet  I  have  no 
dispositions,  or  worthiness,  towards  receiving  comfort. 
You,  thai  knew  us  both,  and  how  we  lived,  must  allow 
I  have  just  cause  to  bewail  my  loss.  I  know  it  is 
common  with  others  to  lose  a  friend ;  but  to  have 
lived  with  such  a  one,  it  may  be  questioned  how  few 
can  glory  in  the  like  happiuess,  so  consequently  la- 
ment the  like  loss.     Who  can  but  shrink  at  -  such  a 

*  A  divine  for  whom  lady  Russel  had  a  great  esttem  and 
friendship }  he  had  been  chaplain  to  her  father,  as  he  was  af 
terwards  to  the  duke  of  York;  rector  of  Cottenham  in  Cam. 
bridgeshire,  and  canon  of  Windsor;    which  prefennents  he 
lost  afr-r  the  revolution,   upon  refiisa   of  the  oaths.    Birch' 
LifiiofTlUoUon. 

f  Lord  Rustei,  hec husband,  was  executed,  er  rather  mut^ 
dered,  July  121,  lOSS. 
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blow,  till  by  the  mighty  aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  we 
will  let  the  gift  of  God,  which  he  hath  put  into  our 
bearts,  interpose?  That  reason  which  sets  a  mea-  • 
sure  to  our  souls  in  prosperity,  will  then  suggest 
many  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  to  mo- 
derate us  in  such  sad  circumstances,  as  mine.  But 
alas!  my  understanding  is  clouded,  my  faith  weak, 
eense  strong,  and  the  devil  busy  to  fill  my  thought:^ 
with  false  notions,  difficulties,  and  doubts  as  of  a  future 
Condition  *• — .——Of  prayer:  but  this  I  hope  to  make 
matter  of  humiliation^  not  sin.  Lord,  let  me  under- 
stand  the  reason  of  these  dark  and  wounding  provi- 
«  dences,  that  I  sink  not  under  the  discouragements  of 
my  own  thoughts  :  I  know  I  have  deserved  my  pu- 
nishment, and  will  be  silent  under  it;  but  yet  se- 
cretly my  heart  mourns,  too  sadly  I  fear,  and  can- 
not be  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the  dear  com- 
panion and  shared  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I 
want  him  to  talk  with,  to  walk  with,  to  oat  and 
sleep  with ;  all  these  thiiigs  are  irksome  to  me  now ; 
the  day  unwelcome,  and  the  night  so  too ;  all  com- 
pany and  meals  I  would  avoid,  if  it  might  be;  yet 
all  this  is,  that  I  enjoy  not  the  world*  in  my,  own 
way,  and  this  s^re  hinders  my  comfort ;  when  I  see 
my  children  before  me,  I  remember  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  them ;  this  makes  my  heart  shrink.  Can 
I  regret  his  quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  bigger?     Oh! 

*  Two  or  three  words  torn  off.         « 


if  I  did  sfedfiutlybdieTe,  1  coidd  nut  life  dijdk^; 
Jbr  I  will  not  injiure  myadf  to.8a]r,  I  'dkr  txj  tdbul 
«ligr  infierior  consoIatioE  ta  8ii{>ply  tlus  losSr  3!T0$  t 
IwMt  willin^j  forteke  this  world,  this  veiflitiofcMif 
trooblMome  world,  in  which  I  have  &o  otlnir-'faQiU 
iiesB,  but  'to  rid  tayisbtil  from  siiii  secure  by-&i(h 
tod  a  good  conscience  iny  eternal  interests,  ivith  "puir 
Iknce  and  ieiMiiage  bear  my  etunent  iniifbrtoiieSjidiS 
ever  hereafter  be  ieibove  the  sttiibs  and  iRfoWtis  oif  iU 
.  And  wheb  I  have  done  the  reinnant  dffhe  Wddc  ii^ 
X  poihted  me  on  e&rth,  then  joyfully  %ail  Ibr  We  Kh^ 
tenty  t^«ctidn  in'GoA  good  time,  when  lijf  li& 

I&finite  oMty  I  may  be  aeeoutit6rwdrdiy  to  'd&tfr 

into  the  same  place  ot  re^t  and  kpOBe  where  Ire  4s 
gone,  for  whom  only  I  grieve  I  do*  feaf. 

From  that  contemplation  must  come  my  best  sup* 
port*  Good  doctor,  you  will  think,  as  you  have  tea- 
son,  thisLt  I  set  no  bounds,  when  I  let  myself  loose  to 
my  complaints;  but  I  will  release  you,  first  fer- 
vently asking  the  continuance  of  ypur  prayers  for 

Your  infinitely  afflicted, 
But  very  faithful  servant, 

R,  BvssaiLL. 

Woborne  Abbey, 
iOth  September,  i684. 


*  A  word  torn  off. 
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Lady  Russel^  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  earl  of  Southampton^  was  bom  in  16S6. 
She  was  an  extraordinary  and  an  admirable 
woman.  Her  letters  are  Written  with  an  ele- 
gant simplicity^  with  truth  and  nature,  which 
can  flow  only  from  the  heart.  The  tender- 
ness and  constancy  of  her  affection  for  her 
murdered  lord,  present  an  image  to  melt  the 
soul.  We  discover  also  a  mind  religious  and 
pure,  struggling  with  the  mysterious  severity 
of  providence,  yet  determined  to  bend  to  a 
*  conviction  of  the  justice  of  its  decrees.  She 
promised  her  husband  to  take  care  of  her  own 
life,  for  the  sake  of  his  children-— a  promise 
she  religiously  kept,  continuing  a  widow  to 
the  end  of  her  life,  though  she  fturvived  him 
above  forty  years.  She  died  29th  of  Septem- 
ber 1723,  in  her  87th  year.  The  sixth  edition 
of  her  letters  was  published  in  1801. 
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John  LockEj  the  celebrafed  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Wrington  in  Somertshire  in  1632. 
His  father  being  bred  to  the  law^  was  steward 
or  court-keeper  to  colonel  Alexander  Popham ; 
and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars, 
became  a  captain  in  the  parliament  army. 
Locke  was  educated  ai  Westminster  school, 
whence^  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  re* 
moved  to  Oxford^  where  he  entered  as  student 
of  Christ-church  in  1651.  His  object  was 
medicine;  and  having  taken  his  degrees  in 
arts,  he  practised  for  a  short  time  in  the  unL- 
Yersity. 

In  1664  he  went  abroad  in  quality  of  se- 
i:retary  to  sir  William  Swan,  who  was  ap- 
pointed envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg^ 


mtA  otfusr  Gferilmi   prbo^.    The 
j«Mr  be  jrettinked  to  QzfodE^  when  1^  acd^? 
dHtally  becaidte  fte<(iutinted  widi  lord  As^ey^ 
afterwards  earl  of  Sbaftesbaij,  wlio  hdqoiired'i 
hfan  wkh  hii  patronage^  aad  took  htm  vaxmi 
\k%  bouse.    At  the  ,mUlQce  of  bis  lordship/ 
Iiocke  now  directed  his  chief  atteiiti<m\to  ptcH^" 
Ifties ;  and  on  tb^  elevation  of  bis  patron  tdi 
die  post  of  lord  cbanceU<»r>  be  was  a{^i»ted' 
•ecretary^of  the  ^presentaticms.    'His  lordships 
however^  being  removed  the  following  ycan^ 
^oeke  rifmrid^  hii^  fortune  j^  thlii^  ^b^^iooft^ 
afteiri  beld^  for  a  shot»t >  ^ai%/a  ^secretar«^ip^l^i 
acomiisi^idn  of  trade*    In'  1«7i5^  beiog  *ip^ 
prehensive  of  a  consumption^  he  went  to  Mont- 
pellier,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Herbert,  subsequently  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, to  whom  he   communicated  his  design 
of  writing  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding! 
which  had  long  employed  his  thoughts.     He 
quitted  Montpellier  for  Paris. 

The  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  on  the  discovery  of 
the  popish  plot,  rising  again  into  favour,  was 
made  president  of  the  new  council,  in  1679^ 
when  he  sent  for  Mr.  Locke;  who,  as  his  pa- 
tron was  removed  again  in  less  than  *  half  a 
year,  obtained  no  post  on  the  present  occasion^ 
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In  1682^  his  lordship  fled  to  Holland  from  a- 
prosecution  of  high  treason^  and  Locke  ac- 
companied him  in  his  flight.     Here^  after  hid ' 
lordship's  death,  which  happened  soon  aftert 
he  was  accused  at  the  English  court,  of  having 
written  certain  tracts  against  the  government. 
This  accusation  was  unfounded ;  but  it  being 
discovered    that  he  sided   with  some  English 
mal-contcnts  at  the  Hague,  the  English  govern^ 
ment  procured  his  expulsion  from  the  univer- 
sity  of  Oxford.     In  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Limbbrch  and  Le  Clerc,  he  formed  a  philoso- 
phical  society   at  Amsterdam,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing   philosophical  and  literary  sub- 
jects.    He  returned    to    England  in   1689,  in 
the  fleet  which  brought  over  the  princess  of 
Orange ;  and  by  the  interest:  of  lord  Mordaunt, 
afterwards  earl   of   Monmouth,  he  now  ob- 
tained the  post   of  comhiissioner  of  appeals- 
Offers   of  far 'greater  value  were  made  him; 
bup  it  accorded  best  with  his  literary,  habits  tp 
accept  an  apartment  in  the  country  seat  of  sir 
Francis  Masham,  at  Oates  in  Essex.  .  H^relie 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was,  however,  appointed  in  1695,  by  king 
William,  one  of   the  commissioners  of  trade 
ftnd  plantations.    He  died. at  Oate^  in  1704. 


ready  in  the  hands  of  most  who  have  any  ia- 
teiest  ill  such  subjecta. 

2.  In  1689,  he  published  his  first  Letter  oa 
Toleration.  Locke  is  said  to  have  borrowed  the 
plan  of  his  Letters  on  Toleration,  partly  froia 
the  •Wth  section  ordiscourscof  JeremyTaylor, 
and  partly  from  Stillingfleet'a  Ireaieum- 
S.  lo  1690,  cune  out  his  "  Two  Treatises  of 

iCivil  GoTemmeiit,"  ia  defence  of  the  revolur 

-tioq. 

4.  The  same  year  he  wrote  his  "  Letter  on 
^acatioD,"  addressed  to  Edward  Cbissley^  esq* 
which  was  not  published,  however,  till  l095. 

5.  Some  Coneiderationsof  theCoosequenues 
-«f  the  Lowering  «f  Interest,  and  rising  th$ 

'  Value  of  Money,  in  a  letter  sent  to  a  Member 
pf  Parliament,  1691. 

'    6.  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  as 
delivered  ia  the  Scriptures,  1695.    This  trea^ 
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tise  incurred  tlie  charge  of  Sbcihianism  in  a 
tract  by  Mr.  Edwards,  entitled  *'  The  Soci- 
xiian  Unmasked/'  published  in  1696,  which 
flrew  from  Mr.  Locke, 

7.  Two  *'  Vindications'*  of  his  doctrine, 
published  the  same  year. 

8.  In  1697  and  1698,  Locke  entered  into  an- 
other theological  controversy  with  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity; 
which  occasioned  two  letters  from  the  bishop, 
and  three  from  himself;  which  were 4he  l$ist 
compositions  published  during  his  life-time. 

His  posthumous  .works  were  published  ia 
1607,  octavo  ;  aad  contain  the  £ve  Ht^Uowio^ 
tracts : 

1.  The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.*^ 
One  of  the  topics  of  this  admirable  little 
work  will  fumisli  a  complete  and  appropriate 
extract: 

Of  Fractke  and  Habii^. 

We  are  born  with  faculties  akid  pdwers  capable  of 
almost  any  things  %uch  at  least  as  would  tarry  uk 
farther  than  ,can  be  easily  imagined :  but  it  is  ottly 
the  exereise  of  those  powers  which  gives  us  ability 
and  skill  in  any  f hing,  and  leads  us  Wwfnls  perfec- 
tion. 

VOL.  XIX.  I«  1 


;4U  ,     wew- 

dk^  U|i  bo^y  ig  .a»  wdl  propoi^^iwd,  }u>i,^ 
JmbU  m  npplf,  and  bis  ii|t«ral;p«it»  qof  .w);  iK|r  ' 

inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  aod  ihe  fin- 
gers of  a.  musician,  tall  as  it  were  naturally,  without 
thought  or  pains,  into  regular  and  admirable  motions. 
Bid  th«ni  change  their  parte,  and  they  will  in  vEUa 
endeavour  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  members 
not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  retjuire  length  of  time 
and  long  pructice  to  attain  hut  some  degrees  of  alike 
ability.  What  incredible  and  astonishing  actions  do 
we  find  rope-dancers  and  tumblers  bring  their  bodies 
to  ;  not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all  manual  arts  are 
U  wonderfiil;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  such,  because  on  that  Very  account 
they  giv£  money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  no- 
tions, beyond  the  reach  and  almost  the  conception  of 
tinpractised  spectators,  are  nothing  but  the  mere 
effects  of  use  and  industry  iamen,  whose  bodies  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them  frem  those  of  the  amazed 
lookers  on. 

.  As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind ;  practice 
makes  it  what  it  is,  and  most^ven  of  those  excel- 
lencies which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments, 
vilt  be  found,  when  examined  into  more  narrowly, 
to  be  the  product  •£  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  that 
jiitch  only  by  repeated  actions.    Some  men  are  »•' 


Marked  for  pledsantriess  in  raillery ;  others  for  Hp<»- 
iogues  and  apposite  diverting  stories^  This  is  apt  to 
be  taken  for  th^  effect  of  pure  nature^  and  that  tfaa 
rather^  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules ;  and  those  who 
excel  in  either  of  theiii^  never  purposely  feet  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  it  as  ati  art  to  be  learnt*  But 
yet  it  is  true,  that  at  first  some  lucky  hit  which  took, 
with  somebody,  and  gained  him  commendation,  en- 
couraged him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts  and 
endeavours  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a 
facility  in  it  without  perceiving  how  ;  and  that  is  at- 
tributed wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much  more  the 
effect  of  use  and  practice*  I  do  not  deny  that  natu- 
ral disposition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it ;  but 
that  never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercisCi 
and  it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body^  to  their  perfection. 
Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade^  and 
never  prpduces  any~ thing  for  want  of  improvement. 
We  see  the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are  very 
different,  even  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court 
and  in  the  university.  And  he  that  will  go  from 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  dif- 
ferent genius  and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking ;  and 
one  cannot  think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  the  city, 
were  born  with  different  parts  from  those  who  were 
bred  at  the  university  or  inns  of  court. 
To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  shew  that  tb«  dif- 
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4meaat  «a  obscin^  in  men's  vm6iaUaKdi»gn  tnd 
par^  does  not  arise  s#  much  from  tbe  natsral  factd- 
^s,  aft  acquired  habits.  He  would  be  laughed  at 
that  ^<»ild  go  aiiottt  to  a^ike  a  fine  daucer  out  of  a 
couiitry  hedger,  at  past  fifty.  And  he  will  not  have 
jauch  better  success  who  shall  endeavour  at  that  age 
io  make  a  man  reason  well  or  speak  handsomely  who 
iias  never  been  used^  it,  though  jou  should  lay  be- 
fore  him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
or  oratory.  No  body  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing 
of  rules,  or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory ;  practice 
must  settle  tlie  habit  of  doing,  without  reflecting  on 
the  rule ;  and  ytm  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a  go#d 
painter  or  musician  extempore  by  a  lecture  and  iit- 
struction  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  co- 
herent thinker  or  stiict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules, 
shewing  him  wherein  right  reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men  s 
understandings,  as  Well  as  other  faculties,  come  from 
want  of  a  right  use  of  their  own  rninds,  I  am  apt  to 
think  tbe  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts  when  the 
fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them. 
We  see  men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough 
in  making  a  bargain,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them 
about  matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid. 


nion,  of  seeing  all  tfeSlig^  Thai  Odd. 

3.  A  ©iscoilfs^  of  MiWd^ 

4.  Part  of  a  Fbtiirtb  liettef  ftlr  Tote¥atit>ti;    ' 

5.  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Life  of  Anthony, 
first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  To  these  tracts  is 
added,  his  New  Method  of  a  Common-place- 
book. 

There  are,l)esides,several  other  works  hot  ia- 
cluded  in  the  above  list;  as,  1.  A  Paraphrase 
and  Notes  on  several  of  St.PauFs  Epistles,  1707, 
quarto.  2.  Some  Familiar  Letters  betweea 
Mr.  Locke  and  several  of  his  Friends,  1708. 

Moreover,  in  17^0,  were  published  by  Mi 
des  Maizeaux,  "  A  Collection  of  several 
Pieces  of  Mr.  John  Locke,  never  before 
printed."  These  consist,  1.  Of  the  Funda* 
mental,  Laws  of  Carolina.  2.  A  Letter  from  a 
Person  of  Quality  to  his  Friend.  3.  Re- 
marks upon  sonje  of  Mr.  Norris's  Books, 
wherein  he  asserts  farther,  Malbranche's  Opi- 
niioii,  of  seeing  all  Things  in  Gpd.  4.  The 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  J5.  Some 
Thoughts  coacernfng  Reading  and  Study,  for 
a  Gentleman,  This  tract  may  be  considered 
as  an  Appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  Education. 
6.  Several  of  Mr.  Locke's  J^'amiliar  Letters 


7f  (pflyf  Bvlei  of  a  ScMiet^i  which  met  onisf 
H  week  for  their  impfovementt 

The  fiflh  edition  of  his  worlui  complete  Wit 
pii)diabe4  wJI  yq1«,  foUo^  mh 
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BURNET  (GILBERT^ 

(JBishop  of  Salisbury,) 


Was  bom  at  Ediiiburgh,  1643.  The  earlj 
part  of  his  education  be  received  from  his  fa* 
ther ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  was  sent  to 
the  college  of  Aberdeen.  At  the  age  of  four* 
teen  he  commenced  master  of  arts,  after  which 
he  applied  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  ill 
which  he  had  made  considerable  progress, 
when,  changing  his  mind,  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  theology. 

After  visiting  England,  particularly  the  two 
universities,  in  1668,  he  resolved  to  travel,  and 
the  year  following,  he  went  to  Holland,  and 
thence  to  Paris.  On  his  return,  at  the  close 
■of  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1665,  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  presented,  to  the  living  of  Saltoon  i 


5SO  YUKirST: 

and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  was  the  only 
clergyman  in  Scotland,  that  made  use  of  the 
prayers  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. In  1669,  he  was  made  professor  of  di« 
vinity  at  Glasgow,  in  which  office  he  con- 
^nued  four  years ;  and  wiaH  chosen  in  1673  one 
of  his  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  Two 
years  after,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the 
Rolls-chapel,  by  sir  Harbottle  Grimstone^ 
master  of  the  rolls ;  and  not  long  after,  lec- 
turer of  St.  Clements.  In  1683,  he  visited 
Paris  a  second  time  ;  and  again  on  the  acce$- 
sion  of  James  the  Second^  when  be  made  a 
tour  through  the  southern  parts  of  France, 
through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  various  parts 
of  Germany,  of  which  countries  he  has  given 
an  account  in  his  '^  Travels."  Returning  to 
Utrecht,  he  was  invited  to  the  Hague  by  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Holland ;  and  after* 
wards  accompanied  the  prince,  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  England,  as  his  chaplain.  His  subse-, 
quFnt  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  revolution 
is  well  known.  On  the  establishment  of  Wil- 
liam on  the  throne,  Burnet  was  advanced  to  the 
see  of  Salisbury.  In  1698  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Glocester.  He  died 
in  1714-15. 


•fhe-writiogB  of  this  celebracted  ^Prdate  are 
Teiy  numerous. 

!•  A  modest  and  free  Conference  boween  a 
GonformiBt  and  a  Non-oonformist,  r6d9;  ia 
seven  dialogues. 

2.  A  Vindication  of  the  Authority,  Con- 
stitution,  and  Laws  of  the  Church  and  State 
of  Scotland)  l6T2.-^Thi8r  treatise  is  a  defence 
of  the  royal  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  Scott^ 
laxYd,~and  the  edtablisimient  of  episcopacy  in 
lii&t  kingdom,  against  the  principles  of  Bu* 
efaanan  and  his  followers, 

d.  Memoirs  of  the   Dukes   of  Hamilton, 
1676. 

4.  An  A<Jcotint  of  a  Conference  betweeti 
Htmself,  D».  StiUingfleet,  and  Coleman,  l676. 

5.  The  Histoi-y  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  £nglafid«^-^The  first  volume  of  tins 
knportant  work  was  published  in  1679,  when 
the  affair  of  the  popish  plot  was  in  agitation, 
and  obtained  for  the  author  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  par}iament>  with  a  request  that  he 
wouki  prosecute,  the  undertaking  till  he  had 
finished  the  work.  About  two  years  after,  the 
second  volume  was  completed.  He  composed 
with  such  rapidity,  that,  after  be  had  coUected 
Mid  arranged  Ihs  materials,  he  composed  it  in 
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the  short  s{ydce  of  six  weeks.  The  third 
lume^  which  is  a  supplement  to  the  two  former/ 
was  not  published  till  1714. — Of  this  work 
bishop  Nicholson  speaks  in  the  following 
manner  :  ^^  The  defects  of  Peter  Heylyn's  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  are  abundantly  sop- 
pjied  in  our  author's  more  complete  history^. 
He  gives  a  punctual  account  of  all  the  affairs 
of  the  reformation,  from  its  beginning  in  the 
Teign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  its  final  establishment 
^nder  queen  Elizabeth^  A.  D.  1559*  And  the 
whole  is  penned  in  a  masculine  stile^  such  a£k 
becomes  an  historian/  and  is  the  property  of 
this  author  in  all  his  writings.  The  collection 
of  records  which  he  gives  at  the  end  of  each 
\oluii)e,  are  good  vouchers  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  delivers  in  the  body  of  the  history,  and  are 
much  more  perfect  than  could  reasonably  be 
expected,  after  the  pains  taken  in  queen  Mary's 
days,  to  suppress  every  thing  that  carried  the 
marks  of  the  reformation  upon  it."  This  work 
was  translated  into  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. The  author,  in  1682,  published  an 
abridgment  of  his  Histoy;  in  which  he  in- 
forms us,  that  he  had  wholly  waved  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  the  records,  to  the 
proofs  of  what  he  relates,  and  to  the  confu-> 


t&itioa  of  the  falsehoods  which  pervade  th« 
popish  historians.  In  the  abridgment  there^ 
fore>  he  says,  every  thing  is  to  be  taken  upon 
^rust;  and  those  who  require  more  i^omplete 
satisfaction  ure  rieferred  to  the  larger  work, 

€•  The  year  after  finishing  thp  printing  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  above  work,  or  in  1680, 
he  pubhshed,  *^  A^  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester."— Of  thii 
work  Dr.  Johnson  passes  the  following  high 
eneomiuip.  ^^  {t  is  a  book,  which  the  pritic 
0ught  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the  philosopher 
for  its  arguments,  and  tli^  saint  for  its  piety.  It 
were  an  injury  to  the  reader  to  oS^r  him  ai| 
abridgment*/' 

7.  The  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  1682, 

8.  The  same  year  he  also  published,  Tha 
History  of  the  Rights  of  Princes,  in  disposing 
q{  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  and  Church  Lands; 
which  being  attapked  by  an  Anonymous  Wri-? 
ter,  the  same  year  he  published,  An  Answer 
to  thf  Animadversions  on  the  flistory  of  the 
Rights  of  Princes. 

9.  In  I68S,  was  edited  his  Translation  and 
Examination  of  a  Letter,  writ  by  the  last  Ge* 

*  Johnson's  Prefaces  to  the  works  of  the  English  Poet9| 
Ypltiy.  article  Rochester,  p.  6,  ^. 
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neral  Asscfmbly  of  the  Clergy  t>f  Frince  to  th€ 
Protestants,  inviting  them  to  return  to  thm 
eommunion^  Sec. 

10.  The  same  year  was  also  published  hit 
Translation  of  Sir  Thomas  Mores  Eutopia, 
with  a  Preface  concerning  the  Nature  of  Trfihs- 
lations. 

11.  The  Lif«  of  Dr.  William  BedcU,  Bishop 
of  Kilmore  in  Ireland^  1665. 

12.  Travels  through  the  Southern  Parts  of 
France,  through  Italy^  Switserland,  and  Part* 
of  Germany,  &c.  l6S7* 

1 3.  The  same  year  was  published  his  *^  Trans- 
lation of  Lactantius,  concerning  the  Death  of 
the  Persecutois." 

J  4.  The  bishop  also  wrote  several  pamph- 
lets in  support  of  the  designs  of  the  prince  of 
Orange ;  and  on  the  landing  of  that  prince  at 
Exeter,  drew  up  the  association  for  pursuing 
the  objects  of  his  Declaration* 

15.  The  Pastoral  Care,  l69?. 

16.  On  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  in  1695, 
he  published  an  ^^  Essay  on  the  Character  of 
that  Princess." 

I 

17.  "  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti-* 
cles  of  the  Church  of  England,*'  1699. 


18.  A  Collectton  of  Sermons  and  Pampb- 
lets^  in  3  vols.  4to.  1706. 

19.  An  Exposition  of  the  Church  Cateehiflm, 
1710. 

20.  Sermons  on  several  Occasions ;  with  an 
Essay  towards  a  new  book  of  Homilies,  1713. 

1.  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet's  Resolution  of  twb 
important  Cases  of  Conscience:  1.  Is  a  Wo- 
man's Barrenness  a  just  Ground  for  JWvorce, 
or  for  Polygamy  f  2.  Is  Polygamy  in  any  case 
lawful  under  the  Gospel  ?-— Both  these  case^ 
«re  resolvedin  the  affirmative.  1671. 

S.  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  unveiled.  Loa« 
den,  1673,  8vo.  . 

3.  An  Account  given  by  J.  K.  a  J6suit^  of 
the  Truth  of  Religion  examined.  London^ 
1674,  8vo. 

4.  A  Rational  Method  for  proving  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  as  it  is  professed  in 
the  Church  of  England.     Lond,  1675, 8vo, 

5.  A  Modest  Survey  of  the  most  consi4erab]e 
Things,  in  a  Discourse  lately  published, entitled^ 
"  The  Naked  Truth."     London,  I676,  4to.     ' 

6.  A  Vindication  of  the  Ordinations  of  th« 
Church  of  England,  in  answer  to  a  Paper 
written  by  one  of  the  church  of   Rome,  ta 
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prove  the  Nullity  of  our  Orderis.    Lou jdd/ 
1677,  8vo- 

7*  Prefacfe  to  ft  book  entitled,  ^  The  Life 
of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man/'  &c.  London> 
l6gri,  8vo. 

8.  "  The  History  of  his  own  Time,"  was  a 
posthumous  work.  ,  By  his  last  will  and  testa* 
xnent  he  ordered,  that  this  history  should  not 
be  printed  till  six  years  after  his  death.  And 
the  first  volume  did  not  appear  till  17^  ;  and 
the  second  in  1734,  folio.  These  volumes  were 
published  by  his  son  Thomas  Burnet,  esq. 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  with 
his  Life  annexed. 

It  appears  that  this  history  was  finished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  William 
and  queen  Mary:  since  the  date  of  its  conti- 
nuation is  the  1st  of  May,  1705.  The  origin 
of  it  he  states  to  be,  that  his  father,  who  had 
been  intimate  with  all  parties,  was  accustomed 
to  relate  to  him  the  series  of  public  transac- 
tions ;  so  that,  at  a  very  early  age,  he  had  ob- 
tained considerable  knowledge  of  public  affairs; 
that  in  his  own  subsequent  intimacies  with  se- 
veral persons,  who  either  were  or  had  been 
ministers  of  state,  he  gleaned  all  in  his  power  ; 
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aud  moreover,  that  he  had  fimnd  no  inconsi** 
derable  quantity  of  materials,  among  the  pa- 
pers of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  when  writing 
their  memoirs*  Besides,  he  had  been  inti- 
mately connected,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
with  all  who  had  the  chief  conduct  of  afiairs, 
not  to  mention  his  own  share  in  them ;  all  of 
which  circumstances  conspired  to  fit  him  par- 
ticularly for  such  an  undertaki  ng.  And  these 
circumstances,  he  says : 

Made  me,  twenty  years  ago,  write  down  a  relation 
of  all  that  I  had  known  to  that  time.  Where  I  wai 
in  the  dark,  I  passed  over  all,  and  nnly«  opened  those 
transactions,  that  I  had  particular  occasions  to  know- 
My  chief  design  in  writing  was  to  give  a  true  view  of 
men  and  of  counsels,  leaving  public  transactions  to 
Gazettes,  and  the  public  historians  of  the  times.  I 
writ  with  a  design  to  make  'boti  myself  and  my 
readers  wiser  and  better,  and  to  lay  open  the  good 
and  bad  of  all  sides  and  parties,  ks  clearly  and  im* 
partially,  as  1  myself  understood  it ;  concealing  no- 
thing that  I  thought  fit  to  be  known,  and  represent- 
ing things  in  their  natural  colours,  without  art  or 
disguise,  without  any  regard  to  l^indred  or  friends, 
to  parties  or  interests :  for  I  do  solemnly  say  this  to 
the  world,  and  make  my  humble  appeal  upon  it  ta 
tke  great  God  of  truth,  that  I  tell  the  truth  on  all 
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occasions,  as  fatly' and  freety,  as,  upon  my  best  tXh 
quiry,  I  have  beea  able  to  find  it  out.  Where  things 
appear  doubtfttl,  I  deliver  them  with  the  same  an- 
certaivty  to  the  vivrld* 


In  addition  to  the  above  wwks.  Dr.  Bmrnet 
wrote  a  great  number  of  Jiermons,  as  also  of 
other  tracts*  A  catalogue  of  all  his  works, 
drawn  up  by  Dir.  Flexman^  is  annexed  to  the 
later  editions  of  his  "  History  of  his  own 
Times." 

When  Burnet  was  at  the  Hague  in  1687,  the 
high  favour  shewn  him  at  the  court  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the 
English  courts  and  particularly  to  king  Janue^, 
who  wrote  two  severe  letters  against  him  to 
the  princess  of  Orange,  insisting,  by  his  am- 
bassador, that  he  should  be  forbidden  the 
court.  This  wiis  done  at  the  king's  instance, 
though  the  bishop  wa3  trusted  and  employed 
as  before.  Soon  after,  a  prosecution  for  high 
treason  was  cowimenced  against  him,  b6th  in 
Scotland  and  ia  England ;  but  the  States  re- 
fusing, on  the  demand  of  England,  to  deliver 
him  up,  schemiS^s  were  laid  to  seize  his  person, 
and  even  to  assassinate  him.  Of  this  affair, 
the  bishop  gives  the  following  account ; 
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After  I  bad  £ta5d  a  vrar  in  HcHird,  I  h^3rd  frorti 
many  handb,  ib^t  it^  kln^  seemed  to  forget  bis  own 
greatness  when  he  spoke  of  me,  wtich.  be  took  t>cca- 
aion  to  do  veiv  often.     I  bad  poblirled  some  account 
of  the  ioor  i  bad  made,  in  several  letters ;  in  «'h;cb 
mj  chief  design  vas,  to  expose  both  pi.*pery  and  ty* 
numy.  .  The  book  was  well  received,  and  was  raccb 
read;  and  it  raistd  the  king's  di£|>leasure  ver\^  bigb.  . 
My  continuing  at  the  Ha^ue  or-Sbde  him  coRclode,  that 
I  was  managing  designs  against  him.     And  some 
papers  in  single  sheets  came  oat,  reflecting  on  the 
proceedings  of  England,  wb:cb  seemed  to  buve  a  coor 
eiderable  efifect  on  those  who  read  them.     7'bese  were 
printed  in  Hollaed ;  and  many  copies  of  tbem   were 
sent  into  all  the  parts  of  I'rglaiid ;  all  wl.icb  in- 
fluenced the  king  the  more  against  noe :  for  be  be- 
lieved they  were  writ  by  me,  as  indeed  most  of  them 
were.     But  that  which  gave  the  crisis  to  tbe  king's 
anger  was,  that  he  heard  that  I  was  to  be  married  to 
^  considerable  fortune  at  the  Hague.     So  a  project 
was  formed  to  break  this,  by  charging  me  with  b'gh 
treason,  for  corresponding  with  lord  Argyle,  and  for 
conversing  with  some  that  were  out-lawed  foi  high 
treason.     The  king  ordered , a  letter  to  be  wni,  m  his 
name,  to  bis  advocate  in  Scotland,  to  pr  secut:'  hie 
for  some  probable  thing  or  other ;  which  was  in- 
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tended  only  to  make  a  noise,  not  doobtiiig  that  tUn 
weald  break  the  intended  marriage.  A  ship  canunK 
fitun  Scotland  the  daj  in  whiich'fliis  prasecntioa  m^Bk 

• 

inidared,  that  had  a  qiurk-  passage,  brmight  m0*tlss 
first  newsof  itylongbefinvitwassenttadP^il^lbovife 
So  I  petitioned  the  States,  who  were  then  fittim^' tto 
he  naturalised,  in  order  to  my  intoidsd  nwnisga. 
And  this  past  in  course  withoat  the  least  diffic«llyt| 
which  perhaps  might  have  been  made,  if  thia  proa 
cntion  now  b^on  in  Scotland  had  beeH  .knowft. 
Now,  1  was  legally  nnder  Che  protection  of  thaStatoa 
of  Holland.  Yet  I  writ  a  foH  justification  of  myvd^^ 
as  to  all  particulars  laid  to  my  chaige,  in  somalrt- 
ters  that  I  sent  to  the  earl  of  Middleton.  But  in 
one  of  these  I  said,  that  being  now  naturalized  in  Hol- 
land, my  allegiance  was,  during  my  stay  in  these 
parts,  transferred  from  his  majesty  to  the  States.  I 
also  said  in  another  letter,  that  if  upon  my  non-ap« 
pearance  a  sentence  should  pass  against  me,  I  might 
perhaps  be  forced  to  justify  myself,  and  t6  give  an 
account-of  the  share  that  I  bad  in  affairs  these  twenty 
years  past ;  in  which  I  might  be  led  to  mention  some 
things,  that  I  was  afraid  would  displease  the  king ; 
and  therefore  I  should  be  sorfy  if  1  were  driven  to  it. 
Now,  the  court  thought  they  had  somewhat  against 
me  :  for  they  knew  they  had  nothing  before.  So  the 
first  citation  was  let  fall,  and  a  new  one  was  ordered 
on  these  two  accounts :  it  was  ""pretended  to  be  high 
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